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TO THE 


UnDn1scviseD and INTMITABLE 


SANCHO PANCA, 


True model of all worthy and 
faithful- Eſquires, Governor 
of the iſland of BaraTaria, 

Or. Oc. Ec. | 


* 


Loxp Sancno : 


F T ER having dedicated a volume 

of the Lettres Juives to your il - 
luſtrious maſter, the hero of la Mancha, 
I ſhould fail in my duty to you, if I did 
not offer you this. You ceſerve little leſs 
regard than the mighty Don Quixot; and 
the character in which you appear, makes 
almoſt as conſpicuous a figure in the work 
of your faithful. hiſtorian, the ingenious 
Cervantes, Accept therefore of this ſmall 
A 2 preſent; 
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preſent; and permit me, as a convincing 


proof of the eſteem have for you. to tell 
ydu a piece of news wWHICh infallbl 


furprize you. | 

Not only your employment, but like- 
wife your character, have been daringly 
uſurped of late, ſo that you now find 
yourſelf a duplicate; and, as heretefore 
there were two Amphytrios and two So- 
Fas, there are actually now two Don 
Quixots and two Sancho Pancas, And in- 
deed, in like manner as a certain ridicu- 
lous creature has taken it into his head to 


make ule of the name, the profeſſion, and 


titles of your, illuſtrious maſter; ſo ano- 
ther odd creature (altogether as comical) 
ls pretended to be maſter of all your ta- 
Jents ; and to place himſelf, in quality of 
Hſquire, near the perſon of this Don 
Qui xot in literature. Heis the hireling co- 
pyiſt, and the indefatigable compiler of his 
pretendei diſcoveries : And you was not 
more aſſiduous in carrying the wallet, the 
bottle filled with Firebrace's balm and 
Mambrino's helmet, than he is in tran- 
ſcribing his maſter's raſh, haſty reſearches, 
and putting them in their proper place. 
In fine, he reſembles you perfectly, both 
in genius and perſon. Like you he is 
ſhore, thick, and tun-bellied; he has a 
dull, ſullen air; and his ſpeech is as 
cyarſe as yours, His arch tricks, his 2 
T ; $1 a 


is 


DE DIE ATION; * 


and his miſrepreſcntations, are wor ti of 
the ſneers of TY the, 
yangees..1and may one day or other; ex- 
poſe his poſteriors to the juſt pupiſhment, 
/ inatoatoad dd 
Like you, he is valtly,defrous of pra- 
curing ſome. government. He had one in 
his eye in an iſland of the North; ant he 
flattered himſelf that he ſnould go thither 
and pronounce decrees as ſagacious as thoſe 
you paſſed heretofore in the. iſle of Para- 
taria: But his hopes were as ſhort-lived 
as your government. 
You fee, Lord Sancno, that it is im- 
poſſible for a man to reſemble you more. 
therefore ſhould be obliged to you, it, for 
your own ſake and for that of many peo- 
ple, you would not permit your genius 
and perſon to be uſurped, in this manner. 
You make an excellent figure in a book : 
Your malicious ſimplicity, and your gro- 
teſque impertinences ſet people a laugh- 
ing; but, the inſtant you exiſt in ſkin ahd 
bones, in the republic of letters, you 
muſt neceſſarily be prejudicial to it, b 
diſhonouring the name of a ſcholar, whic 
ſuits you no more than it does your aſs, 
Permit not therefqre another perſon, by 
aſſuming your ſhape, to do the ſame in- 
Jury to polite literature. Enter the liſts 
againſt him; and oblige him to give up 
a profeſſion which no way ſuits him, and 
- A 3 = 
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in-which*he/ought to be looked pn as 
no better than an alien and an intruder. 
Till IJ have the pleaſure of ſeeing you 
combat with your original, do you con- 


tinue to murder the Spaniſh, tongue, and 
he the French; at and beli ieve me to de 379 
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OFT ED 1 
Maſter VIC H OLAð, 


T1 
Barber to the, illuſtrious Don 
Quixot de la Mancha. 


Maſter Nic Hol A , 7 
F Cannot expreſs the pleaſure I take in this op- 
1 portunity to dedicate a volume of the Let- 
tres Juives to you. You make ſo conſpicuous 
a figure in the inimitable romance of Michael de 
Cervantes, that after having aſſured your illuſtri- 
ous friend Don Quixot and Sancho Panca, of my 
attachment and reſpect for them, I could not ex- 
cuſe myſelf from giving you the ſame teſtimonies 
of my eſteem and friendſhip. .I had ſo long 
waited for a fair opportunity of doing this, that 
almoſt deſpaired of it when a certain quack doc- 
tor lately came (as good luck would have it) and 
offered me one ; and I inſtantly obſerved ſo won- 
derful a reſemblance between you, that it was a 
true pleaſure to meto let you know it. 

For your part, you was but a poor, aukward, 
country barber at beſt; and he was but one of 
thoſe unhappy quacks, who, by their little pack- 
ets of powder, and their vials of eſſence, are juſt 
able to keep life and ſoul together. 

Lou afterwards raiſed yourſelf to the rank of a 
frater, though God knows, one that is ignorant 
enough : And he made himſelf one of thoſe iti- 
nerant aſſaſſins, whom the angry fates permit to 
live as the ſc of mankind; and who, by 
the aid of fome wretched certificates and patents, 
impoſe on the credulity of fools ; and murder 
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fot app! lying ate 992775 row und rob to the 
res, you gave yourlett” Up' be "boldly* « \ the Howl 
fury of legari rilig the Colngry 5” * aving cu 

Ta riouſl) undercaken oh Judg TH Fi ie ace 

and 1edreks injutes, it Ab 10 4 4 to you, 
that y was tell'd te che ground in the very rt 
ule F And y our it. 1 75 the mounte- 
bank, quits, iel with as þ ple, or rather 
di Selten to f 10 MY d be diſp atched 
| after 'his manner, took it. into. his lead ny ſet yp | 
| for an author but he was ſuch'a finger, that he 
Was as uufucce ful! "thay province as you 175 your 
Fnight-errantry. e is daily banj ped and buffet - 
ed; ſo thai, in all probability, Thi poor fellow 
will ſoon be like you in ever reſpect. Weary 
to ſec himſelf kicked and cuffed «bout, he will 
quit the republic of letters, and mount the ſtage 
again: And if this does Bot anſwer, he will turn *. 
Trrell⸗fealt; * ſneak into ſome good kitchen, and f 
there take up his quaiters, where, it will be 28 A- ow 
ult, at lealt, to diſfodge him, as it was former- bea 
55 to get Sancho Panca out of che kitchen of the in f 


wealthy, Gamache, Iam, __ r to 0 
. ot Maſter NicuoLas,.. . * 
Four moſt humble, and port 
moſt obedient ſervant, Ing, 
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L E T T E R. CIV 


{| The excellency of the Engliſh laws, conſidered. — 


I Obſervations on laws in general. ——Some laws 
i impoſed by Lycurgus, king of Sparta, con- 
| demned as ridicttious and inhuman, tho ap- 
4 proved by Ariſtotle. 1 

f 

r AARON MoNCECA tolsaac Onis. 

7 London - 
y — HE Engliſh, dear Iſaac, are very nice ob. 
] & | ſervers of their laws, they follow the text 
e JF © firiftly, without ſeeking explieations which 
4 may elude them, or under pretence of en- 
0 tring into the idea of the legiſlator, converting the 
ſtudy of their laws into an arbitrary ſcience. The 


courts wherein juſtice is diſtributed; are never in the 

keaſt doubt, whether ſuch a crime is to be puniſhed 

je ſuch a manner. It is the care of the judges only 
to diſcover whether the party accuſed be really guilty, 
This once decided, the law ſpeaks the'penalty of 
its tranſgreſſion. In England the judge only re- 
ports the proceſs; the law itſelf is, properly ſpeak- 
ng, the judge, | 


Jo Vol. IV. B One 


ing is ſo 
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One cannot, my friend, ſufficiently approve a 


practice fo prudent and ſo judicious. Whatever 


robity men may be endowed with, who are placed 
in the ſeats of juſtice, it is expedient to limit their 
deciſions, and not to leave it in their breaſts to 
puniſh or to leave unpuniſhed, as they think fit, 
thoſe who come before them. The heart of man 
is the ſeat of ſo many paſſions, and his underſtand- 
often the dupe of his prejudices, that it is 
next to an impoſſibility he Would not err whenever 
he acts without reſtraint. If judges did not need 
direction. written laws had never been compiled; 
but all things had been left to the underſtandings 
of the judges. But it was juſtly apprehended, that 
judges might act like men, even in diſcharge of 
their offices, and ſee things through ſuch mitts of 
paſſion as might change their form and figure, or 
Anden at leaſt. 
am very ſenſible, my friend, that a rigid ob- 
ſervance of laws may ſometimes, create miſchiefs, 


for which there can be no remedies. I know too, 


that there are caſes wherein it might be juftly 
wiſhed that we might interpret the will of the le- 
oiſhator, fo as to give it a more or leſs extended 
ſenſe. But I know too, that if ſuch a liberty as 
is might be in ſome caſes uſeful to private per- 
ſons, it would not however fail to become dangerous, 
and even fatal tn the publick. It would accuſtom 
the judges to arbitrary deciſions, and open a gate 
to : thouſand inconveniences, — 2 
fail to enter. But when a general rule is eſtabliſh'd, 
we ſecknot the good of two or three perſons, but 
of the far greater part of the ſociety *. Seneca, 
ſpeaking of the Roman laws about inſalvent debt- 
ors, which made no diſtinction between ſuch as 


grew infalyent through inevitable accidents, and . 


thoſe, who by gaming and debauchery, drew their @ 5 


8 Noth Lex fatis. cmd oranibus eſt: id mods qu2- la 
ritur h major] parti & in ſummam prodeſt. Tit. Livius, 
Lib. XXXIV. cap. iii. num. 1. 
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that it is better a few ſhould run the riſque of loſing 
the benefit of a juſt excuſe, rather than room be 
left for all the world to avoid paying, or ſuffering 
for — by ſetting up ſpecious pretences f. 

It is ſufficient, dear Ifaac, to compel our appro- 
bation of this wiſe cuſtom, to ſubmit entirely and 
without reſerve to the laws, that reaſon and ex- 
perience ſhew this cuſtom is more beneficial to the 
publick than that which leaves an arbitrary autho- 
rity to the judges. For as nobody pretends to 
doubt, that men in general need ſome ſupport to 
prevent their giving way to their paſſions ; fo, as 
judges are not angels, they want ſupports as well 
as other men: And this they may find by a ſteady 
adherence to the laws, which will alike prevent 
their hearts from being ſeduced, or their under- 
ſtandings impoſed on. 

From this neceſſity of yielding a preciſe obe- 
dience to the will of the legiſlators, there flows a 
need of having no laws in force, but what are 
ſtrictly equitable and juſt. Whenever, through a 


change of times and circumſtances, laws, which 


were once wiſe and falutary, become of another 
nature, there is a neceſſity of reſcinding and making 
them void. There cannot be a more dangerous 
error for a ſtate, or one more capable of diſturbing 
the publick tranquillity, than the reſpect which 
ſome nations affect to pay to certain whimſical 
and ridiculous laws, and the memories of thoſe 
who made them. One would imagine, that they. 
were not men but Deities who inſtituted theſe per- 


_ Þ| Quid tu tam impudentes judicas majores noſtros ſu- 
ſe, ut non intelligerent, iniquiſſimum eſſe eodem loco ha- 
beri eum qui pecuniam, quam a creditore acceperat, li- 
bidine aut alea abſumpſit, & eum qui incendio, aut latro- 
cinio, aut aliquo caſu triſtiore, aliena cum ſuis perdidit? Nul- 
lam excuſationem receperunt, ut homines ſcirent idem utique 
præſtandam. Satius enim erat a paucis etiam juſtam ex- 
culationem non accipi, quam ab omnibus ahquam tentari, 
Seneca de Beneficiis, lib, VII. cap. xvi. | | 
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petuated cuſtoms; and that being revealed to them, 
who yield to them, as the contents of our ſacred 
ſcriptures were to us, they ſtood in awe of their 
indignation who 2 them, in caſe they broke 
through them. Unhappy conſequences of preju- 
dices embraced in our infancy, whereby a Whole 
ſociety is ſacrificed to an impertinence inſerted in 
the written law, or ingrafted into a body of old 
cuſtoms}, _ | N 

We ſhould have much leſs reſpect for legiſlators 


if we reflected that there is ſcarce one of them, 


even amongſt the moſt knowing or illuſtrious, who 
has not introduced fomething extravagant or ridi- 
culous, or contrary to the rules of ſtrict morality 


and humanity at, leaſt. Lycurgus ordained, by the. 


laws he gave to Sparta, that young woman ſhould 
wreſtle ſtark- naked before men, and that they 
ſhould- dance before them in the ſame manner, and 
ſing. certain ſongs. This legiſlator, in the inſti- 
tution of this extravagant cuſtom, had in view the 
giving ſtrength to the young women's bodies that 
they might bring forth ſtrong healthy children, and 
feel leſs inconveniency in child-bearing. Such a me- 
thod of rendering women robuſt was not to be prac- 
tiſed, without bidding adieu to all ſenſe of ſhame 
or decency ; or muſt not a man have baniſh'd from 
his thoughts all the rules of goad manners and 
of natural modeſty, before he could think of intro- 
ducing a cuſtom ſo inevitably deſtructive of them ? 
The Pagans themſelves, in the midſt of the impieties 
and darkneſs of their religion, could not avoid 
diſcovering how contrary this infamous law was 
to good manners. In the Andromache of Euripides, 
Pelus attributes the looſeneſs of Helena entirely to 
her being educated at Sparta. * It 1s not in thepower 
of Spartan ladies, ſays he, to be modeſt if they would; 
they come out of their parents houſes with petticoats 
through which their limbs are viſible. They run and 
wreſtle with the young men; which I cannot ſuffer. 


After this, are you aſtoniſhed that theſe women are 
debauched 
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debauched one and all*?”_'This paſſage from a Greek 
poet, which ſo juſtly condemns that debauchery 
which Lycurgus had eftabliſhed-on ſuch falſe and ri- 
diculous pretences, is an evident proof that probity 
and modeſty have found advocates, even amongſt 
nations whoſe eſtabliſhed religions were impious, 
and but too favourable to the motions of the paſſions. 
« Virtue, ſays a Nazarene father, was reſpected, even 
where debauchery bore the ſway '. May we not 
with reaſon ſtand amazed, that fuch as took upon 
them the care of mankind, and the preſcribing to 
them laws, ſhould nevertheleſs be more deficient, 
in reſpect to a ſenſe of ſhame and good manners, 
than private men ? | 

The errors of ancient lawgivers ought to ſerve 
as cautions to ſuch as have, in theſe days, the 
power of altering or reſcinding laws. They ſhould 
be hindered, by conſidering of them, from having 
any prejudices in favour of ſuch as have been en- 
acted by their anceſtors, ſo as to doubt of the ex- 
pediency of repealing them, whenever they are 
tound either uſeleſs or dangerous. Is it not ridicu- 
lous to have more reſpec, either for a man or for 
a cuſtom, becauſe the man has been dead, or the 
cuſtom eſtabliſhed five hundred years, than if the 
perſon, was now living, or the cuſtom juſt inſti- 
tuted ? If we were once agreed on this principle, 
it would be eaſy to ſnew that ſuch as are charged 
with the care of ſuperintending the laws of ſeveral 
nations, would find enough to point out ſuch as 
out to be abrogated, and to diftinguiſh the good 
from the bad. 

Lycurgus had eſtabliſhed in Sparta a ſenate com- 
poſed of twenty-eight perſons, who balanced and 
kept within bounds the power-of their monarchs. 


Ariftotle cenſures the conſtruction of this ſenate, be- 


* Euripides, Androm, ver. 598. p. 5 19. . 

+ Tanta vis eſt probitatis & cattitatis, ut omnis, vel 
pene omnis, ejus laude moveatur humana natura; nec 
ulque adeo fit turpitudine vicioſ2, ut totum amittat ſepſum 
honeſtatis, Auguſt, de Civi*. Dei, lib. II. cap. zxv+. p. 255, 
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cauſe the members were for life. The mind, ſays 
he, grows old as well as the body; it is unjuſt to 
commit the lives and fortunes of our countrymen to 
ſuch as may become incapable of preſerving them”. 

Plato could by no means approve what Lycurgus 
had ordained, as to throwing into a certain pool at 
the foot of mount Tagetes ſuch children as were 
— ill-ſhaped, tender, or with any kind of de- 

ct. | 8 
Ariſtole, on the contrary, praiſes this unnatural 
eruelty, which ought rather to be exerciſed by 
wild beaſts than by men. As to children, who 
ſhould be bred up or expoſed, that philoſopher fays, 
the law ought to provide againſt the bringing up 
of ſuch as are 1mperfeR, or any ways maimed in their 
limbs: And that in ſuch places as the laws of the 
country would not permit of this, another expe- 


dient, which he mentions, ſhould be practiſed. 


After reading a propoſition fo abfurd, fo cruel, 
and fo apparently repugnant to humanity, ought 
we blindly to adopt laws made by men, who are 
held ever ſo much ſuperior to the reſt of their 

cies, on account of the ſtrength of their under- 
ftandings? Happy, my friend, is the nation where 
the laws are inviolably adhered to; and where, 
at the ſame time, none are received but what are 
founded in virtue, prudence, and probity ! That 
which, in too many countries, gives the judges 
room to raiſe themſelves above the laws, to attri- 
bute to themſelves a kind of deſpotic authority, 
and in criminal matters eſpecially, to erect a kind 
of arbitrary juriſdiction, 1s the viſible flaws in the 
written laws of thoſe nations. As they have it 
not in their powers either to alter or abrogate thoſe 
laws, they take this method of explaining them 
to their e and this, after a hundred different 
methods according as they apprehend a variety of 
caſes may require. In all theſe different explica- 
tions, they very often miſtake the motions of their 


paſſions for impreſſions of juſtice; and if at any 
ume 
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time they ſave thereby ſome innocent perſons, it 
| is probable they free as many who are guilty. 
T return, dear Iſaac, to the manner in which the 
8 Engliſh adminiſter juſtice. It is wiſe, prudent, and 
5 worthy the imitation of all other nations. When- 
˖ ever they perceive a law to be wanting, they enact 
. it; and take care to execute it ſtrictly, till they ſee 
cauſe to abrogate it. If, in proceſs of time, they 
perceive it to be hurtful, they do not endeavour to 
] elude. it by explications, but repeal it. From an 
y apprehenſion of antroducing this 2 cuſtom, 
0 of leaving judges at liberty to follow their caprices 
in matters of life, or even of the properties of their 


p fellow citizens, inſtead of granting an unlimited 
ir authority to magiſtrates, the Engliſh allow their 
e kings to be only protectors of the laws, and not 
2- tyrants. : 


Adieu, dear Iſaac, live content and happy; and 
l, may the God of our fathers cover thee with bleſ- 
it ſings. | | 


— 


. LETTER CLVI. 

re 

9 The errors and prejudices introduced among the Eu- 
2 ropean nations in matters of religion, conſidered. 
at AM any of the fathers endeavour to eſtabliſh as 
* points of morality what was only the effects of 
* prejudice, paſſion or caprice in their own minds. 
* Grotius and Puffendorf commended prefera- 
5 bly to many divines, 

L Aaron Monceca to Isaac Onits. 

A London 


ol 1 ſtrange humours, dear Iſaac, which I have 
obſerv'd in the nations through which I have 
rambled ; thoſe errors and prejudices which, gene- 
ir rally ſpeaking, blind mankind, have obliged me to 
ny reflect ſeriouſly on the bad ſtate of morality among 
ne ! the Europeans. They are thoroughly perſuaded _ 
| ine 
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the maxims they follow are more comformable to 


reaſon, and the nature of things, than are thoſe of 
the Africans and Aftaticks. However, when we nice- 
ly examine their ſentiments, eſpecially ſuch as are 
founded on the authority of their divines, we eaſily 
diſcover that they are as wide of juſtice and equity 
as thoſe of the Cannibals, or any other favages. 

We need not be aſtoniſh'd that people do not per- 
ceive errors in which they are grown up, and of 
which they grow every day more and more perfuaded. 
They cover them with a veil of religion and piety ; 
and thus they render them venerable. They believe 
that they ſerve God in digreſſing from the rules of 
morality. How then ſhould we wonder at ſuch di- 
greſſions? a 

The firſt Nazarene doctors, whom they commonly 
call the apoſtles, preach'd a doctrine ſo conformable 
to equity, and of ſuch high uſe to ſociety, that their 
greateſt adverſaries acknowledge their moral precepts 
to be infinitely ſuperior to thoſe of the wiſeſt philo- 
ſophers among the ancients. Our Rabbi's themſelves 
readily admit, that if the Nazarenes followed 
exactly the fundamental principles of their ſyſtem of 
morals, they would be obliged to eſteem them as 
men every way more worthy of praiſe than Socrates 
himſelf. But unfortunately for them, and ſtill more 
ſo for us, they have entirely abandon'd the ſenti- 
ments of their firſt doctors; and their morality at 
this day, 1s a kind of political patchwork, wherein 
they have endeayour'd to perſerve ſome outward re- 
ſemblance of their true and ancient ſyſtem. 

It ſeems to me, dear Ifaac, that men are born'to 
be the dupes of all ſuch as pretend to inſtruct them 
for their own good, and yet really intend to ſerve 
their private intereſts thereby: Two hundred years 
after theſe firſt Nazarene doctors had; open'd the eyes 
of their diſciples, and taught them the rules of exact 
equity, a ſet of divines fprung up, who made it their 
buſineſs to deftroy what the others had built up“. 

See the ſecond part of the Secret Memoirs of the Repub- 


lick of Letters, in which our author treats amply of the fathers 
of the church, Among 
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Among theſe there was one Origen, a man of a dark 


and gloomy temper, who was for puſhing things to 
extremity. His humour carried him ſo far as to make 


him the firſt victim of the whimſicalneſs of his own 


ideas. For in a ſtrong fit of enthuſiaſm, he caſtrat- 
ed himſelf, that he might be able to inſtruct women 
in the principles of religion, without running any 
riſque of yielding to temptation. | 
Tertullian departed ſtill farther from the rules of 
true morality. He publith'd and maintain'd opint- 
ons. which abſolutely overturn'd all rule and order in 
ſtates: | He pretended'that a Nazarene could not in 
conſcience execute the office of a judge, damning all 
magiſtrates without reſtriction, and inſinuating that 
to be an emperor, and remain a chriſtian, was un- 
practicable. b 1 
Theſe firſt errors, ſo contrary to ſound morality, 
were quickly increaſed by new ones, invented and pub- 
liſhed by other doctors; each age produced an au- 
thor, who ſapped ſome eſſential point of that equita- 
ble ſyſtem which the firſt Nazarene doctors had eſtab- 
liſhed: For tho' theſe writers were men of genius, 
learning and merit, they nevertheleſs gave way to 
the impetuous motions of their reſpective tempers, 
and became the firſt dupes of their own paſſions. 
In the time when the Arians had the emperors on 
their ſide, Gregory Nazianzen declaimed againſt all 
perſecutions; he preached warmly for toleration, and 
maintain'd, that only gentle methods were to be 
made uſe of to perſuade the minds of men. But 
when on the death of an emperor, his ſucceſſor prov- 
ed no favourer of Arianiſm, the ſame Gregory wrote 
a letter to Nectarius, exhorting him to repreſent to 
tie emperor, that piety and religion demanded he 
ſhou!d not _ the hereticks to afſemble, or ſhew 
any kind of regard to the privileges which had been 
granted them. So far was this Nazarene doctor from 
preaching a morality as pure as that of the firſt foun- 
ders of this religion, that his doctrines fell infinitely 
b:low thoſe of the pagan philoſophers, who all ac- 
knowicdged, 
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| knowledged, that that fidelity, which conſiſts in firs. | 
ceexity, and in maintaing one's word, is the foundati- 


on of all juſtice -“. 

This Gregory was not the only one aniongſt thoſe 
which the Nazarenes called the Fathers, who ſupport- 
ed errors directly contrary to right reaſon, and dan- 
gerous to publick tranquility. Auſtin, a man truly 
illuſtrious, and of a ſublime and quick wit, but vain, 
haſty, and of an extravagant temper, wrote at firſt 
with moderation and prudence againſt the Donatiſts, 


who were his adverſaries; but at laſt, the warmth of 


his genius carried him away. From that moment 
the philoſopher vaniſhed, and the controverſial divine 
appeared in his true light. He then began to main- 
tain, loudly and openly, that it was neceſſary to per- 
ſecute, deſtroy, and exterminate ſuch as are called 
hereticks; and for this doctrine he juſtly deſerves the 
title of the patriarch of perſecutors. He even dared 
to advance, that we are not bound to keep faith with 
hereticks, becauſe all things belong to the faithful by 
divine right; and there is nothing unto which here- 
ticks can have any legal title. In this manner, this 
red-hot African eſtabliſh'd it as a thing certain, that 
contracts made by Nazarenes with men of other reli- 


gions, were to continue in force till ſuch time onl 


as they had the power of violating them. How mu 
more pure is the morality of Cicero? Fraud, ſays 
the Roman philoſopher, aggravates, inſtead of excu- 
E. perjury *. 8 

t was not only in their religious diſputes, that the 
fathers, or Nazarene divines, ſubverted moral prin- 
ciples They ſometimes abuſed certain paſſages tak- 
en from our facred ſcriptures, in order to authorize 
their own erroneous opinions. Ambroſe, in explain- 


ing the pſalm, wherein David ſays that he had of- 


* Fundamentum eſt autem Juſftitiz Fides; id eſt Dictorum 
Conventorumque Conſtantia & Veritas. Cicero de Officiis. 
Libr, I. Cap. VII. é 

+ Fraus enim adſtringit, non diſlolvit, Perjurium. Cicero de 


ſended 


Officits, Libr, III. XXII. 
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fended againſt God alone *, takes occaſion from thence 
to ſet up a principle the moſt abſurd, and the moft 
contrary to humanity. He ſays exprefly, that ( Da- 
vid did not fin againſt Uriah, when he cauſed him to 
be put in the fore-front of the battle, that he might. 
fall; becauſe kings, being mafters of the lives and 
goods of their ſubjects, may take them away when 
they think fit, without being guilty of any wrong, 
in reſpe& to men, on account of theſe acts of cruelty 
and caprice+F.” Make this principle agree, if you 
can, with the fierce and imperious behaviour of this 
very doctor towards the emperor of Theodoſius, 
which the Nazarenes have however extolled beyond 
meaſure, or with thoſe outrageous injuries, with 
which, without difficulty, he loaded Magnentius. 
This was far enough from correſponding with that 
exceſſive power, which, in the before- cited paſſage, 
he ſo liberally beſtows on kings. Can there be any 
thing more frightful, extravagant, or worthy of pu- 
niſkment, than to affert, that a prince, who takes a- 


| way the wife of one of his ſubjects? and cauſes after- 


wards the innocent huſband to be put to death, fins 
only againſt God, and does no real injuſtice towards 
him who is the martyr of his cruelty? To be ſenſi- 
ble of the pernicious conſequences of an opinion 
like this, one needs only refle& on the frightful 
diſorders which it muſt neceffarily draw after it. 
« There is, ſays the ſage La Bruyere t, a certain 
commerce, or exchange of duties between ſovereigna 
and ſubje&s ; which are the moſt difficult to perform, 
I determine not: This would be to judge, on the one 
ſide, of the ſtrict obligations to reſpect, duty, fide- 


7 Tibi ſoli peccavi, & malum coram te feci; &. Pſalm. L. 
veri. '6. ; 

7 Rex utique erat, nullis legibus tenebatur, quia liberi ſunt 
reges a vinculis delictorum. Neque enim ullis ad pœnam vo- 
cantur legibus, tuti imperii poteſtate. Homin ergo non pec- 
cavit, cui non tenebatur obnoxius. Sed quamvi- tutus impzrio, 
devotion» tamen ac fide erat Deo ſubditus. Ambri oſi Apologia 
Davidiis, Cap. X. 

4 CharaQteres on Mceurs du Siecle, Tom, I. pag. 479. 
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lity, obedience and dependence; and on the other, 
the indeſpenſible obligation of doing juſtice, and 
acting beneficently, which belong to the prince. To 
add to this, that he is abſolute maſter of the goods 
of his ſubjects, without regard, without account; I 
ſay, to add this, is running into the notions of a 
favourite, who would add any thing,” y ab 
Behold, my friend, a morality quite different from 
that of Ambroſe, which is ſo much the more ſurpri- 
ſing, becauſe this ſlaviſn ſubmiſſion was never inſiſted 
upon among the Pagans, the moſt devoted to deſpo- 
tic government. So far were they from believing, 
that kings were at liberty to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
goods of their ſubjects unjuſtly, and to take away 
their lives at their will, that Herodotus * informs us, 
the Perſians, who were ſo ſubmiſſive to their princes, 
had' amongſt them a law, by which their kings were 
forbid to put a man to death for a ſingle crime. By 
the ſame law, great lords were forbid to treat their 
ſlaves rigorouſly for the firſt fault. They were di- 
reed to confider, whether the miſchiefs they had 
done were greater than the ſervices they had render'd 
them; and in cafe they were, then it was allowed 
them to puniſh the criminals as they thought fit. t 
What difference, dear Iſaac, between theſe wiſe 
and prudent laws, and the opinion of certain Naza- 
rene doctors? Is it not in truth amazing, that peo- 
ple, enlightned only by the weak rays of reaſon, and 
remaining as yet under the dark cloud of paganiſm, 
ſhould have ideas, notwithſtanding, of a morality 
much more wiſe and equitable, than that taught by 
the wiſe men and prieſts among thoſe who acknow- 
ledge the ſpirituality and unity of the Deity ? 
Some ' amongſt theſe ſeem to be ignorant of the 
laws even of good manners, and at the ſame time 
incapable of being reſtrained by the moſt ſacred ties 
of ſociety. They have violated the duties of friend- 
ſhip; their paſſions and their prejudices have fo 
blinded them, that they have thought it excuſable 


| Herodot. Libr, V pag. 67. * 
at | to 
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1 to accuſe and blacken, by the baſeſt calumnies, 
0 thoſe with whom they have lived on the beſt terms, 
; and with whom they had no other diſpute than what 
I was occaſioned by ſome light difference as to certain 
" points of doctrine. Jerome, a man of a bold genius, 
one who wrote a vehement ftile, which, it muſt be 
n owned, in purity, comes little ſhort of that of Cicero, 
— falls without mercy on his old friend Ruffinus, be- 
d I cauſe he had embraced the opinions of Origen. The 
J= good terms they had lived in, and the intimate 
friendſhip which had ſubſiſted betwixt them for many 
ze years, could not allay his fury; he was forced to 
yy I give way to his choler, and let it empty itſelf in a 
is, flibel. Happy had it been for him, if he could have 
5, made uſe of the wiſe leſſons which a heathen writer 
re hath given the world on this ſubject. I mean, if 
By be had practiſed the ſage maxims delivered by Cicero 
eir in his tract De Amicitia; he would then, without 
Ji- doubt, inſtead of decrying Ruffinus, endeavour to 
ad {convince him by fair means, and by uſing the moſt 
rd gentle methods. F 
ed True tenderneſs hath no taſte of pleaſure, ſa - 
tisfaction, or of glory, if thoſe in whom it has an 


iſe Nintereſt, take no part in them“. This delicate ſen- 
za-timent has been long out of the heads of divines, 
eo- and controverſial writers. There is nothing they 
nd o not ſacrifice to their paſſions, and the mo- 
im, {Went any one of their friends ceaſes to be of their 
ity pinion, their regard for him ceaſes alſo. Their 

riendſhip is turned into hate, and they offend alike 


gainſt the laws of equity and the rules of decency, 

hey would, if it depended upon them, exterminate, 
dy fire and ſword, all ſuch as are guilty of the 
inpardonable crime of being no longer their ſlaves f. 
Vol. IV. C Unhappy 


Nec fas eſſe ulla me voluptate frui, 

Decrevi tantiſper, dum ille abeſt meus 

Particeps. Terent. Heaut. Act I. Scene II. 
+ The Ecclefiaſtics have in all ages found out fine titles to 
d their cruel perſecutions againſt their enemies, or rather 
palnſt thoſe they did not like, I ſhall bury in filence, ſays | 


a bilkop 
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Unhappy effects of the weakneſs of Thoſe principles, 
which make up that falſe and pernicious morality that 
covers with an appearance of virtue thoſe errors 
which are moſt contrary to the publick good, and 
moſt deſtructive of the peace of civil ſociety. 

If a true and wholeſome morality be known 
amongſt the Nazarenes, they are indebted for it 
wholly to laymen. Grotius and Puffendorf have 
done more good to mankind by their writings, than 
all the divines antient and modern. - Theſe ſage 
lawyers have gone up to the fountain ; they have 
examined with care the motives furniſhed by the 
nw of nature. They have ſupported theſe by the 
authorities of the firſt Nazarene legiſlators, whom 
I have before recommended, in correcting the abuſes, 
and deftroying the errors which had been intro- 
duced by thoſe men who were deſirous of eſtab- 
liſning as points of morality, whatever was dictated 
to them by their caprice, their hatred and their 
ambition ; they have ſhewn their readers the naked 
truth, which others had made it their buſineſs to 
to conceal. However, notwithſtanding the efforts 
they have made to become uſeful to all the world, 
they have hitherto been able to de but a part of 
the good they propoſed. Too many divines, 
zealous in ſupporting their own errors, and thoſe 
of their predeceſſors, have done all they could; 
and are yet uſing their utmoſt endeavours.to diſ- 
credit all works, which teach a pure, ſimple and 
humane morality, and which diſapprove of all the 
violences they would conſecrate under the ſpecious 
pretext of religion. When the admirable treatile 


44 a biſhop of the fifth century, who was perſecuted for Ne 
4 torianiſm, the chains, confiſcations, marks of infamy, 
& maſſacres worthy of compaſſion, and of which the end! 
« rity is ſuch, that thoſe who were eye-witneſſes of the! 
« ſlaughters, ſcarce believe what they ſaw. All theſe tr 
„ gedies were acted by - biſhops z, amongſt them effronte!) 
“ paſſes for a mark of courage, they call their cruelty, 2 
« and their fraud is honoured with the name of wiſdom. 
Etherius Tyrannorum Epiſcopus; inter Opera Theocdret, 
Ten, V. pag. 688 & 689. | 
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of the rights of war and of peace, ſays Puffen- 

dorf *, firſt appeared, the eccleſiaſticks, inſtead of 
thanking the author, roſe up againſt him, one 
and all, and not only procured it to be put into 
the Index Expurgatorius, by the popith inquiſition, 
at which one needs not be ſurprized, but alſo ex- 
cited ſeveral proteſtant divines to write againſt, 
and to do their utmoſt to decry it. The ſame 
practices were repeated on the publiſhing the Law 
of Nature and of Nations; the Jeſuits at Vienna 
procured 1ts prohibition.” 

Believe me, dear Iſaac, that this outragious aver- 
ſion of the divines towards all ſuch as have attempt- 
ed to ſupport the laws of humanity, and to make 
known 1ts duties to their fellow citizens, is the 
ſtrongeſt obſtacle to ſound morality ; inſomuch 
that one may ſafely ſay, that there is more benefit to 
be received by reading the books left us by Pagan 
philoſophers, than thoſe of certain doors, who paſs 
notwithſtanding for the great oracles of mankind. 
Hapleſs are thoſe nations, who are unacquainted 
with any other moral ſyſtem, than ſuch an one as 
is to be picked up out of books approved by the 
Spaniſh, Portugueze, and Italian inquiſitors! 

Farewel, dear Iſaac, and addreſs thy prayers to 
the ſupreme Being, that he would be pleaſed to open 
the eyes of all mankind ; for though we are Jews, 
we ought notwithſtanding to with that the Naza- 
renes knew and practiſed a more equitable morality, 
If the Spaniards and Portugueze would become diſ- 
ciples of Grotius and Puffendorf, they would not 
flaughter our brethren in the iniquitous manner 
they do. May the God of our fathers heap bleſ- 
finzs upon thee. 


* Traite du Droit des gens, Preface de Barbeyrac, page 22. 
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LETTER CIVIL 


Onis makes a trip to Jeruſalem ; deſcribes the 

emotions of his mind on ſeeing that ancient 
and holy city.—The Turks have built a moſque 
on the foundation of Solomon's temple,---Onis 
endeavours. to find out the reaſon why the Jews 
have been fo harrafſed and perſecuted by all 
other nations. : 


Isaac Ons, to AARON MoNcEca. 
Cairo. 


J7©V are, without queſtion, ſurprized, my dear 
| Monceea, at my ſilence, and accuſe me, I dare 
ſay, of lazineſs and negligence; but you will 
change your opinion, when 1 tell you, that I have 
lately made a voyage to Jeruſalem. The nearnels 
of the holy city of David, the defire I had of ſee- 
ing that illuſtrious capital of the kingdom of our 
- anceſtors, the facility of ſatisfying my curioſity, 
engaged me to lay hold of the opportunity which 
offered, of making a trip in a veſſel bound from 
Alexandria to St. John d'Acre. 

It is impoſſible for me to expreſs to you, my dear 
Monceca, the agitations of mind I felt in paſſing 
through Paleſtine. Joy, grief, pity, anger, re- 
ſpect, ſpight; each of theſe paſſions ſucceeded the 
other in my heart, and ſometimes roſe there all at 
once. Happy place! cried I, where the God of 
Iſrael was ſerved heretofore with ſuch ſplendor as his 
worſhip deſerved; have my eyes the pleaſure of be- 
holding thee? But alas! in what ſtate are thy cities 
and palaces, of which thou wert formerly full? | 
ſee nothing but ruins, melancholy remains, which H 
have eſcaped the cruelty, the rage and fury of our WW; 
enemies. Juſt and good God, to whom alone be- We, 


longeth vengeance, remember thy people !” T 
At 
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At theſe words, my dear Monceca, my eyes were 
filled with tears; and though I diſapprove the re- 
vengeful temper of my brethren, yet a holy fury 
at that time ſeized me, and got the better of all my 
philoſophical. reflections. I proſtrated myſelf upon 
the ground, and turning myſelf towards the ruins 
of the temple, from which I was not diſtant above 
fifteen leagues; I there poured forth the prayer 
which our brethren uſe many times in the year in 
their ſynagogues. e 

« Look down, O lord! look down on the evils 
which our enemies do unto us. Remember thou 
the cruelties of Nebuchadonaſar, and thoſe of Ti- 
tus; and above all, O lord, remember Adrian, the 
moſt cruel of all the deſtroyers of our nation, 
who erected ſhameful ſtatues on thy altar, and 
defiled thy holy city with idolatry: Who razed and 
utterly deſtroyed nine hundred and fourſcore 
towns, and burnt four hundred and fourſcore ſy- 
nagogues*”, My grief grew ſtill ftronger, when I 
came to Jeruſalem, and I felt my heart pierced 
with a thouſand wounds, when I looked upon the 
ruins of the temple. The Turks have built a 
moſque upon its outward court, which is ſtill paved 
with black and white marble. In the middle, and 
where heretofore was the holy of holes, there is a 
Mohammedan temple, covered with a grand dome, 
ſupported with two rows of columns of marble. - In 
the midſt of this dome there is a large ſtone, from 
which the Turks aſſure us Mohammed went up into 
Heaven. 

Judge, my dear Monceca, of the deſpair of a 
true Iſraelite, at the ſight of this infamous edifice, 


* There is in the Jewiſh Ritual a hymn for the ninth 
day of the month Ab, in which we read theſe words, Re- 
cordare, Domine, qualis fuerit Adrianus, crudelitatis con- 
ſlia amplezus, conſuluit Idela ſe pervertentia, & ſuſtulit 
combufſitque quadringinta & octoginta Synagogas. Tractatus 
Talmudicus, Giffin dictus, apud Joan. a Lent, de Judzorum 
Pfeudo-Moſfiis, pag. 18. 
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raiſed on the foundation of Solomon's temple. The 
grief, which I was unable to thake off, would not 
allow me to remain long at Jeruſalem. Satisfked i 
therefore with kifling the holy earth, which our 
poſterity ſhall one day purify from all the impieties, 
and all the abominations which our enemies have 
eommitted there, I returned to Cairo, carrying with 
me a box full of the precious earth on which the 
temple was built. 1 did this not in imitation of 
the ſuperſtition of the Nazarengs, who, beeauſe 
they have an infinite reſpe& for certain places at 
Jeruſalem, believe that there is ſomething more in 
that earth than in any other; but becauſe I was 
glad to have it by me as an efficacious memorial of 
the evils our crimes have brought upon our coun- 
try, and that I might thereby be excited to be once 
more virtuous. 

When I conſider, dear Monceca, the miſchief; 
our fathers have ſuffered, I am inclined to believe 
that they were guilty of ſome prodigious crimes, 
the knowledge of which hath not reached us. Nay, 
J muſt own to you freely, that were I not moſt firm- 
ly perfuaded of the truth of our religion, I ſhould, 
on examining the ills we have fuffered ſince the ſects 
of the Nazarenes commenced, be led to believe the 
propheeies were accompliſhed, and that the God of 
Iſrael having abandoned us his people, had made 
choice of ſome other. 

Without ſtaying to confider the firſt deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem by Titus, I run over in my mind, with 
aſtoniſhment and horror, thoſe evils with which 
the Jews were overwhelmed by Adrian. After that 
cruel emperor had ſlain Barcokebas, and taken the 
city of Bitter, the laſt reſource of Iſrael, he ordered 
the image of a hog, cut in marble, to be placed on 
that gate of Jeruſalem which looks towards Beth» 
lehem. He cauſed a theatre, and various temples 
to falſe gods, to be erected with ſtones collected 
out of the ruins of the temple of Solomon, and {et 
up. the ſtatue of Jupiter in the place of the holy 
ſanctuary. He forbid the Jevrs, on pain of death, 
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to enter Jeruſalem, and cut off the ears of àa mul- 
titude, whom he cauſed to be tranſported into ſeve- 

ral countries. | 
If the miſeries we daily ſuffer in Spain and Por- 
tugal, did not ſhew us too clearly how far the ma- 
lice of men may extend, one could not give credit 
to the cruelties which our authors aſſure us were 
exerciſed on our nation by Adrian and his ſoldiers. 
They ſay, that after the taking of Bitter, the ſlaugh- 
ter was ſo great, and rivulets of blood ran with ſuch 
force, that they carried before them ſtones of four 
pounds weight, and diſcoloured the ſea at a confider- 
able diſtance.” They tell us farther, © that when 
the Romans had poſſeſſed themſelves of this city, they 
drove all the ſcholars into one place, and there burnt 
them, with their books ; becauſe at the beginning of 
the ſiege theſe youths had made uſe of their pen-Knives 
and ſteel- pencils, to kill their enemies.“ / hus they 
made it à capital crime for perſons to defend them- 
ſelves when they were attacked. The loſs of Bit- 
ter was attended with the entire diſperſion of our 
nation. The ills we endured under Titus were 
but flight things, compared to what we ſuffered un- 
der Adrian. He cauſed numbers of Jews to be old 
at fairs, at the fame price with horſes ; and ſent 
multitudes into Egypt, where they periſhed with 
hunger, thirſt and fatigue. Is it poſſible, dear 
Monceca, that God ſhould expoſe a people to ſuch 
miſchiefs, if their crimes had not merited fo rude 
a chaſtiſement? I cannot think but I am in the 
right to fay, that our authors have hid from us the 
true cauſes why the Almighty thus abandoned his 
cople to the rage of their enemies. Surely the 
BE had committed ſome great crimes againf the 
Romans, with which the Deity was juſtly offended. 
Under colour of religion perhaps they had commit- 
ted murders, and dchled themſelves with the blood 
of innocents. We ſhall fee ſome caufe to credit 
theſe ſuſpicions, if we give. credit to the writings 
of a Nazarene father, who lived within two ages 
atter Adrian. By him we are informed, that the 
famous 
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famous Barcokebas, the author of the war made 
by the Jews againſt the Romans, was a celebrated 
impoſtor, who plunged our nation into an abyſs of 
miſery, out of which it has not delivered itſelf to 
this day. This wretch, who called himſelf the 
Meſſiah, made uſe of a trick to breathe fire and 
ſmoke *, which is now common to our jugglers. 
By this means he excited the Jews to revolt, and 
by an exceſs of fanaticiſm, ſcarce to be diftin- 
guiſhed from madneſs, he obliged all the Jews who 
came to ſerve his army, which became at length 
to be two hundred thouſand ſtrong, to cut off a 
finger, as an inſtance of their courage. This 
monſter, born for the deſtruction of his brethren, 
ſeduced almoſt the whole nation. They enter'd in- 
to his views, ſhook off for a time the Roman yoke, 
and, in extenuation of their revolt, and of theſe 
murders, ſet up the moft frivolous pretext that ever 
was heard of. To this our authors agree, and, by 
the reaſons they offer in defence of the Jews taking 
arms, juſtify all the cruelties of the Romans. 

If we believe what is told us in the Talmud, the 
war againft Adrian was occaſioned by the putting 
ſeveral Romans to death moſt cruelly and unjuſtly, 
'T herein we are told , that it was a cuſtom among | 
the Jews, for a man to plant a cedar when a ſon 
was born unto him, and- a pine at the birth of a 
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daughter; they made uſe of the timber of theſe | 
trees for making the nuptial bed, when thoſe chil- t 
f f 
* Ut ille Barcokebas, AuQor -Seditionis Judaic, Stipulam { 
in ore ſuccenſam. Anhelitu ventilabat, ut flammas evornere 9 
videretur. Hieronymi Apologia II. adverſus Ruffinum. ' 
+ In more fuit ut cum naſceretur infans plantarent 
cedrum, cum infantula pinum: Cumque nati contrahe- 1 
rent matrimonium, ex lis conficerent Thalamum. Die qua- t 
dam tranfiliit filia Cæſaris, & confractum eſt ei crus car- 0 
penti Cedrum iſtiuſmodi exciderunt, atque eam attulerunt, 0 


Inſurrexerunt in eos Judzi, atque eos ceciderunt. Rela- 

tum eſt Cæſarĩ rebellare Judzos. Profectus ille in eos iracundus : 
_excidit totum cornu Iſraelis Tractatus Talmudico-Babyl. If 
Giffin di ue, folio 57, apud Joh. a Lent de Judæorum Pſeudo- 00 
Mefhis. pag. 7. : 


eren 
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dren came to eſtabliſhed in the world at whoſe 
birth they were planted : The daughter of the em- 
peror Adrian paſting through Judea, the vehicle in 
which ſhe was carried, broke down, and the Ro- 
mans not knowing the uſe to which thoſe trees were 
deſtined, cut down one of them to repair the 
princeſs's carriage; hereupon the Jews roſe in an 
inſtant, and murdered all her train, for daring to 
deſtroy a tree they held ſacred. 

There can be nothing more ridiculous, or more 
falſe than this ſtory, fince nothing is more certain 
than that the emperor. Adrian never had a daugh- 


| ter. But admitting the tory to be true, did not 


our anceſtors deſerve to be ſeverely puniſhed, for 
revolting on fo flight an occaſion ? Was it not a 
frightful act of barbarity to ſlaughter the guards of 
a princeſs, for a thing of which they knew not the 
confequences ? | | 

Without kaving recourſe to the chimerical no- 
tions of the Talmud, let us, Monceca, freely own, 
that the impoſtor Barcokebas prevailing on the muti- 
nous difpofition of our anceſtors, drew upon them 
thoſe ills, by which they were cruſhed. Inſtead of 
thinking of the miſchiefs which fell upon them in 
the days of Titus, and which ought to have ferved 


em for warnings, they irritated the Romans by 


their diſobedience ; and, by their cruelties and 
murders, offended God, in whom alone they ought 
to have put their truft. It ought therefore to be 
fairly owned, that as never any people in the world 
ſuffered as we have done; ſo did there never exiſt 
any whoſe cruelty, pride, and obſtinacy, did ſo 
much merit to be abandoned by God. And which 
is ſtill worſe for us, moſt of the crimes of our na- 
tion have been committed through the inſtigation 
of ſuch as have pretended to defend religion by 
committing them. 

We ought to have our paſt misfortunes everlaſt- 
ingly before our eyes, in order to hinder our be- 


coming dupes to tome new impoſtor. Whenever 
| the 
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the Meſſiah ſhall come to put an end to our fſa- 
very, and to break our chains in pieces, he will 
not need to direct us to dip our hands in blood, 

His power alone will ſubdue the proudeſt hearts, 
and his will muſt ſuffice to do whatſoever he de- 
fires: To him nothing will be impoſſible ; falſe 
prophets and impoſtors only found their doctrine 
in the deſtruction of a part of mankind. Is it not 
madneſs and folly to maintain, that God will ſend 
us a deliverer, who ſhall authorize us to commit 
all ſorts of cruelties? Thoſe who form fuch an 
idea of the Meſſiah, make little difference between 
him and a Spaniſh inquifitor. Let us, Monceca, re- 
ject theſe idle notions, and let us be aſſured, that 
our deliverer, inſtead of lighting up new diftur- 
bances in the world, will ſpread peace' and tran- 
quillity over all the earth. 

Farewell, dear Monceca, form no hopes but what 
are · wiſe and worthy of the ſaviour whom we ex- 


pect. 


— 


LETTER CLVII. 


The abſurdities advanced by many Jewiſh writers 
expoſed ; eſpecially, of one who wrote a book in- 
titled, Hiſtoria . Nazareni, &c. which 
contains a number of ridiculous, pitiful falſ- 
hoods, touching Jeſus of Nazareth. 


AARON Monceca, to Isaac Onis. 


London 


HE Nazarenes, dear Iſaac, ſeem to have rea- 
 _& fonfor thoſe reproaches with which they load 
molt of our authors. They accuſe them of having 
invented a thouſand odious ſtories injurious to their 
legiſlator, and to have falſiſied ancient hiſtory with 
equal ignorance and malice. It is impoſſible for us 


to deny, that the Jewiſh wiiters have given their 
| adverſaries 
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adverſaries juſt reaſon to make theſe complaints. 
For without ſpeaking of the groſs fables Which are 
inſerted in the Talmud, on purpoſe to hurt the me- 
mory of Jeſus of Nazareth, whoſe ſyſtem of mo- 
rality is ſo pure, that no Iſraelite philoſopher can 
forbear admiring it; what writings, big with ca- 
lumny, have not the Rabbins ſcatter'd abroad ever 
ſince the firſt appearance of this ſect? I do not 
know, my friend, whether a certain book has fallen 
into your hands, the author of which lived about 
four or five hundred years ago, but who has diſ- 
guiſed himſelf as well as he could, with intent to 
make his work appear as if written ſhortly after the 
death of the legiſlator of the Nazarenes. This 
fraud, however, is eaſily diſcovered, and may be 
clearly made out ; ſo that the Nazarenes, far from 
fearing its conſequences, have themſelves taken the 
pains to publiſh them: They have cauſed it to be 
printed, accompanied with ſuch learned notes, as 
cover with confuſion, not only the author of this 
fabulous tale, but alſo our' whole nation; fond of 
{tories prejudicial to the Nazarenes, and incapable 
of diſtinguiſhing truth from falſhood*#. Thoſe who 
adopt, without examination, all the calumnies that 
are publiſhed againſt our adverſaries, are not aware 
that in doing this they furniſh them with arms 
againſt themſelves. Such as make uſe of their rea- 
fon, and who are not blinded with prejudice, are 
filled with | indignation, when they ſee us reaſoning 
on facts notoriouily falſe, and thenceforward give 
no ſort of credit tothe writings of a man who bluſhes 
not at the advancing a notorious falſhood, of which 
he is at the time he advances is perfectly convinced. 
This is the reaſon that the truth gains no ground, 


® The title of this work is Hiſtoria Jeſchuz Nazereni, a 
Judzis blaſpheme corrupta, ex manuſcripto hactenus inedito 
nunc demum edita, ac Verſione & Notis (quibus Judzorum 
Nequitiæ propius deteguntur, & Authoris Aſſerta ineptiæ ac 
inpietatis convincuntur,) iiluſtrata, a Joh. Jac. Huldrico 
Tigurino. Lugduni Batavorum, 1705. in Bo. 


but 
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but is in a manner obſcured and buried under the 
falſities which accompany it. 

There tan be nothing ſo horrid, dear Iſaac, at 
the impoſtures inſerted in the work of which I am 
ſpeaking. When our Rabbies maintain the legiſlator 
of the Nazarenes not to be the Meſſias, I look upon 
them as men acting conformable to the principles 
of their religion ; but when they invent the moſt 
atrocious falſhoods, I do not ſee how they are to 
be excuſed. It is a truth of publick notoriety, that 
Jeſus of Nazareth was born of a woman, whoſe 
morals were perfectly pure. His followers ſay, 
that this woman conceived by the operation of the 
holy ſpirit. The more moderate Jews content 
themſelves with making him the ſon of Joſeph and 
Mary ; but the author of this manuſcript hath pub- 
liſhed, with reſpect to his birth, a fable every way 
abſurd. 

According to him#*, under the reign of Herod, a 
certain perſon, whoſe name was Papus, the ſon of 
eh, married a woman whoſe name was Miriam, 
the daughter of Calpus, and ſiſter of Rabbi Simeon 
Hakalf. This Miriam was very handſome, and 
Papus her husband very jealous. He therefore took 
care to have her ſhut up conſtantly. His pre- 
cautions, however, in the end proved fruitleſs. On 
a certain feaſt day, when this jealous man was gone 
abroad, one Joſeph Pandira, a Nazarene, came 

-under the window of Miriam's room, and ſpoke to 
her thus: Miriam! Miriam! how long will you 
continue thus impriſoned ? . To which ſhe anſwered, 
looking out of her window, Jofeph! Joſeph ! deliver 
me, and I will go with thee. Joſeph went and 
brought a ladder, and Miriam got out of the window. 
They went then together to Bethlehem, and at the 
end of a year Miriam bore Jeſus, and afterwards 
many ſons and daughters. 

Can there be any thing more abſurd, dear Iſaac, 
than this odious, this infamous falſhood, to which 
the greateſt part of our own authors give the lye, 


* Hiſt, Jeſchuz, pag. 4 & 5. 
- | This 
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This the able editor of that book hath made clearly 
appear in his notes. He hath farther ſhew'd, that 
the Jewiſh author,' in order to give an air of truth 
to his fables, hath taken ſeveral things from the 
Nazarene ſcriptures, and dishgured them to make 
them ſerve his purpoſe. For inſtance, in the cloſe 
of the laſt paſſage, the ſons and = nf are 
plainly copied from the brethren and ſiſters men- 
tioned in the goſpel, tho' theſe terms frequently 
ſignify no, more than near relations. | 
The hatred of this Jewiſh writer is not ſufficiently 
glutted, by defaming the legiſlator of the Nazarenes 
as to his birth; he therefore proceeds to make 


. oY. Ae fatter 


bim a parricide, and his fable on this ſubje& is 
: more groſs, and more ridiculous than the firſt. 
he tells us *, that finding himſelf lighted at Na- 
Y W::areth on account of his birth, he went home to 

his mother, pretending to have thè tooth-ach : 
1 he told her, that he had found in his books an 


eaſy remedy for his pain, which conſiſted in holding 
the nipple of her breaſts between his teeth. The 
mother no ſooner conſented, than he told her, he 
would never let go his hold, until ſhe confeſſed to 
him the truth of his birth; which when ſhe had 
one, he was ſo enraged, that he flew Joſeph, and 
then retired into Galifee. 2 
Is it poſſible, dear Iſaac, that our brethren the 
ſews ſhould be ſo wanting to themſelves, as not to 
iffe a book filled with ſuch evident falſhoods? 
4, r how is it poſſible they could avoid ſeeing that, 
y ſuffering it to go abroad inthe world, they ſhould 
d atify the reproaches heap'd upon em by the Na- 
zarenes, as on men void of all regard either for 
e ruth or decency, when violating either of them 
3; ill enable them to injure their adverſaries? When 

x philoſopher reads theſe abſurdities, and reflects 
c, Flat they are not only approved by the Jews, but 
h {Maintained by 'em to be inconteſtible truths ; has 
e, e not a right to conclude, that all our authors in 


* Hiſt, Jeon, dag. 32 & 33. 
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general are cheats and deceivers, and that fuch 
as give any credit to their works, are creatures void 
of common ſenſe? Was there ever ſuch a pitiful 
tale as that of the tooth- ach, and all its conſe- 
quences? I ſay nothing of the death of Joſeph, 
becauſe that is a fact to which not only all the Na- 
zarene authors give the lye, but alſo all the writings 
of our ancient Rabbins, who, amidſt their moſt 
8 reproaches, never fay a word of this 
Ort. | 
For my part, I am no longer aſtoniſhed, Iſaac, 
at the hatred the Nazarenes bear to us Jews. The 
exceſs to which moſt of our writers carry their 
diſcourſes, ſeem. to me the juſt cauſe thereof ; and 
I am rather amazed, that, conſidering our beha- 
viour, they bear with us at all. I readily own one 
thing, that theſe ridiculous tales, odious and infi- 
mous .as they are, are properly treated by our ad- 
verſaries, who effectually revenge the flat jeſts our 
authors break upon them, by treating their writ- 
ings as they do with che utmoſt contempt. 
Before I finiſh this letter, I muſt take notice of 
an attempt made by this author to ridicule a mi- 
racle of the Nazarene legiſlator. He went, ſay er 
he*, with two of his diſciples to an inn, and aſk- 
ing the hoſt if he had any thing to eat, he anſwer 


© Venerunt itaque inde in diverſorium. Quæ it ibi. Jeſu 
ex hoſpite : Eſt-ne tibr unde hi edant? Reſpondit hoſpes: 
Non mihi ſuppetit, niſi anſerculus unus aſſatus. Sumit ergo 
eſus anſerem, illiſque apponit, aiens: Anſer hic exiguw IIa 
nimis'eſt, quam ut a tribus comedi debeat, Dormitum eamus: 
& ille, qui-ſorniarit ſomnium optimum comedet anſerem ſolus 
Decumbunt igitur. Tempeſta vero nocte ſurgit Jehuda, & 
anſerem devorat. Mane itaque illis ſurgentibus, Petrus ait 
Somnio mihi viſus fei aſſidere folio filii Dei Schaddai: Jeu 
ait, ego ſum ſilius ille Dei Schaddai, & ſomniavi te prope me 
ſedere. | Ecce ergo me præſtant ius quid ſoinniafſe te. Quare me 
um erit anſerem comedere,, Jehuda tandem aiebat : Ego quiden 
ipſemet in ſomnio comedi anſerem. Quærit ergo anſerem Jeſus 
fed ſruſtra ; Jehuda enim devorabat illum. | 
, Hitt, Jeſchuæ, pag. 51. of 1 
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ed that he had only a gooſe ; whereupon turning to 
his diſciples, he ſaid, this is too little for us all, 
let us go to our reſt, and he that has the beſt dream, 
let him eat it when he awakes. They did ſo; but 
in the night Jehuda aroſe, and eat the gooſe. 
When day broke, Peter ſaid, I dreamed I fat on 
the right hand of the ſon of God. I am he, faid 


his maſter, and I dreamed thou didſt fit at my right 


hand; mine therefore is the better dream. But 
Jehuda ſaid, I dreamed that I eat the gooſe. : Here- 
upon they began to look for it; but in vain, Je- 
huda had really eat it. | 

A nurſe does not quiet her child with ſuch fimple 


ſtuff as this. Such low, ſuch pitiful abſurdities, 


were reſerved for the laſt ſhifts of the Jews! Have 
not the Nazarenes all the reaſon in the world, 
rather to ſcorn and deſpiſe theſe mean, malicious 
efforts of our ſpight, than to be angry or in any 


degree vexed at them? Let us pray to the ſove- 


reign Being, dear Iſaac, that he would enlighten 
the minds of all Iſraelites, teach them to deſpiſe 
theſe fables, and not to attempt to outface truth, 
by coining ſuch evident and abſurd rhapſodies of 
error and impoſture. : 

Farewell, dear Iſaac, live content and happy. 


. 


LETTER CLIX. 


[ſazc Onis, points out ſome farther ridiculous ab- 
ſurdities, in the Hiſtoria Jeſchuz, &c. and quotes 
ſeveral paſſages from that ſpurious Hiſtory of 
jeſus of Nazareth; with remarks on them. 


Isaac Onis to AARON MoNCECa. 


Cairo 
Am perſectly well acquainted, dear Monceca, 
with the book you mentioned in your laſt let- 


ter. It is one of thoſe 7 performances which 
2 have 
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have ſprung from the Rabbies, and is as diſhs- 
nourable to Judaiſm, as that wretched collection of 
fables and viſions, the Talmud. By embracing 
the wiſe. ſyſtem of the Caraites, I am no longer 
obliged to pay any regard to theſe fictitious writ- 
ings, dictated by ſpleen, and which paſſion and 
prejudice have conſecrated to the ſervice of religion, 
or rather have veiled themſelves under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of doing religion ſervice. 

The. paſſages you have cited from the pretended 
hiſtory of Jeſus of Nazareth, are far from being 
the moſt ridiculous things in that collection. Be- 
bold one, which in my judgment exceeds in ab- 


ſurdity whatever has been written in that kind *, 


« Jehuda, ſays that author, went to the king pri- 
vately, and told him that Jeſus was arrived. 'T hat 
r ſent the young prieſts to meet him, and they 
aid to Jeſus, we are neither deceivers nor wicked 
perſons ; we give credit to your diſcourſe. All that 
we deſire is, that you would do before us ſome 
miracle. Jeſus yielded to their requeſt, and by 
virtue of the all-powerful name of God, did, in 
their ſight, many wonders. Now Jeſus and his 
diſciples did not obſerve the feaſts appointed even 
on the moſt ſolemn occaſions. On the great day 
of expiation they drank wine mingled with the 
waters of oblivion, and went to ſteep their ſenſes 
in ſleep. But in the night, ſoldiers ſurrounded the 
houſe wherein they were, and bound them. Jeſus 
did all he could to recollect the all-powerful name, 
but he could not. The ſoldiers then conducted 
him and his diſciples to a certain priſon, called the 
Houſe of Blaſphemy, becauſe they had blaſphemed 
God. In the morning therefore it was told the 
king, that Jeſus and his followers were apprehend- 
ed. The king gave directions thereupon, that they 
fhould be kept cloſe priſoners until the Feaſt of 
Tabernacles, when, as the law of Moſes direct, 
all the people came to aſſemble before the Lord. 


* Hiſt, Jeſchuz, pag. 67, 68, & 69. Th 
cl 
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Then the king gave command that Jeſus's diſciples 
ſhould be carried out of Jerufalem, and ftoned ; 
which was executed before the eyes of all Iſrael, 
who ſang ſongs of joy, and rendered glory to God, 
for having enabled them to puniſh thus theſe 
wicked men.” | 

Without animadverting, dear Monceca, on the 
numerous falſities and notorious blunders in this 
paſſage, which are ſo eaſily and effectually deſtroy'd, 
not only by the Nazarene, but alſo by our own 
hiſtorians, give me leave to mark out an evident 
abſurdity which every unlearned reader muſt dif- 
cern. If the diſciples of Jeſus were ſtoned about 


the feaſt of Tabernacles, and himſelf crucified ſome 


ſmall time after, without ever coming out of prifon, 
how came the ſect of the Nazarenes to ſpread, and 
to become ſo powerful ? Who were they who went 
to propagate its doctrines into the moſt diſtant 
climates? How, being thus deſtroyed in the be- 


ginning, came it to ſpring again out of its aſhes? 
ginning Pring ag 


The rabbinical hiſtorian foreſaw ſome of theſe 
dificulties, and endeavoured to provide againft them, 
but in as lame a manner as if he had drank ſome 
of his own waters of oblivion, which hindered Jeius 


from recollecting the a name. Is it not 


an inconteſtible method of proving facts, to ground 
the evidence produced in their favour, on poetical 
pagan fictions, and the dreams of the Cabbaliſts, 
the greateſt fools in the whole world? For there, 
Monceca, amongſt theſe worthy people muſt we find 
the ſources of this water of oblivion, which never 
ſwelled any ſtreams but thoſe of Lethe, and that 
boundleſs powers of the ineffable name, which in- 
deed has had the power of turning the heads of 
innumerable Cabbaliſts paſt all recovery. 

This man, whoſe writings you contemn ſo much, 
ought, in my opinion, to hold the ſupreme rank 
among worthleſs authors, for I think verily none 
of his brethren ever came up to what he has writ- 
ten concerning the eſtabliſhment of Nazareniſin 

| * after 
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after the death of Jeſus*. It came to pass, 
ſays he, that the inhabitants of Ai having heard 
that ſeſus was crucified, had a ſharp diſpute with 
the Iſraelites. They flew all they could meet with, 
and having murdered upwards of two thouſand, 
the Iſraelites durſt no longer go up to the temple 
on the appointed feaſts. The king therefore made 
war upon the inhabitants of Ai, but he found it 
impracticable to ſubdue them. There were how- 
ever, at this time, in the city, a great number of 
ſeditious ſpirits, lovers of novelties and prone to 
inſurrections. Some of theſe unquiet people found 
means to confer with certain perſons who dwelt in 
Ai, and told them a thouſand fables. They ſaid, 
that three days after the death of Jeſus, fire fell 
from Heaven, ſurrounded his body, reitored him 
to life, and. that he afterwards aſcended to Heaven. 
The inhabitants of Ai giving credit to all that they 
were told, became more and more determined to 
revenge on the Iſraelites the death of Jeſus, whom 
they thought unjuſtly crucified. Jehuda knowing 
the diſpoſitions of the citizens of Ai, wrote to them 
to diſſuade them in theſe terms: The peace of God 
reſts not on the impious; why then do the people 
ſuffer themſelves to be deluded with lyes? Come 
to Jeruſalem, and bury your ſuppoſed prophet, &c. 
Hereupon. the inhabitants -of A 


1 ſent deputies to 
Jeruſalem, who were ſhewn the body of Jeſus 
where it was interred. Thefe deputies returning IM ſ 
to the city, inſtead of giving glory to the truth, Ne 
affirmed all that was contained in Jehuda's epiftk te 
to be notorious lyes and falſhoods ; as alſo that t. 
numbers, in Jeruſalem itſelf, were come over to MW ti 
Jeſus, and had revolted againſt the king. On this WW 
news the people of At cut the throats of many h 
wiſe citizens who had been enemies to Jeſus, and MW & 
continued the war as vigorouſly as ever againk tb 
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the Iſraelites. 
Ii 
* Hift, Jeſchuz, pag. 95, 96, 97. "I an 
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Behold, Monceca, a ſeries of facts, of which no 
other author, Pagan or Chriſtian, ever ſpake a 
word. It is really matter of ſurprize, how a per- 
ſon ever ſo well trained to lying, could, without 
bluſhing, give ſuch-a romance as this to the world 
as true hittory. This Rabbi ought at leaſt to have 
given ſome appearance of truth to his fictions. 
There never was any thing ſo ill contrived, ſo in- 
connected, or ſo contradiQtory, as to ſay, that the 
diſciples of Jeſus were ſtoned, that the inhabitants 
of Jeruſalem were pleaſed therewith ; that people 
from Ai came and ſaw the dead body of Jeſus ; and 
yet that theſe very people ſhould fight moſt zealouſ- 
ly in his quarrel. Have not the Nazarenes all the 


@ reaſon in the world to treat our Rabbies as a crew 


of impoſtors, and to decry Judaiſm, becauſe built 


upon their writings, and conſequently reſting on a 


wretched maſs of lyes, ridiculous fictions, and 


8 groundleſs calumnies ? 


If all our brethren of the houſe of Iſrael were 


of the ſame diſpoſition with the Caraites, they 


would not ſtand in fear of any ſuch reproaches. 
Our faith is grounded ſolely on the ſacred ſerip- 
tures. Our oracles alone are infallible, and there- 
fore we are never deceived. In order to defend our 


cauſe againſt the Chriſtians, we are not obliged to 


have recourſe to frauds unworthy of an honeſt man. 


They attack us from the ſcriptures, and in the ſame 


ſeriptures we find matter for our defence. If they 


could once prove to our ſatisfaction the prophecies 


to be accompliſhed, we ſhould readily go over to 
their faith. But we do not conceive this poſſible, 


that the great lamp of Iſrael ſhould as yet have 


ſnined amongſt us. When he ſhall appear, his light 
hall be viſible unto all. It will be to no purpoſe to 
Hut our eyes. His rays will pierce through the 
taickeſt darkneſs; and therefore we ought not to 
ſuppoſe the Meſſiah, coming to free all the Jews; 
mould leave the greateſt part of them in ignorance 
and blindneſs. 

T his, 
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This, dear Monceca, is the capital argument a- 
gainſt the Nazarenes. They ſay the Meſſiah is come. 
What good has he done the ſews? For from them, 
and ſor them, the ſcriptures ſay, he was to come in- 
to the world. However, all forts of miſchick 
have fallen on our nation. We are all driven from 
Jeruſalem. The temple of the living God is de. 
ſtroyed. Sacrifices are no longer offered. We are 
a prey to the malice, hatred, and cruelty of all 
nations. Are theſe the bleſſings promiſed on the 
coming of the Mefliah ? Is this the ſhining ſtar 
which was to illuminate Iſrael, which was to bring 
us proſperity without end? Our miſeries prove but 
too ſtrongly, that our redeemer is not come. When 
he ſhall truly appear, the Nazarenes themſelves will 
eaſily know him by the favours which he will beſtow 
upon us. He ſhall lead us forth out of ſlavery, and 
our liberty, our glory, our good fortune, ſhall be- 
come ſuch ſhining evidences, as to convince even the 
moſt obſtinate and the moſt infatuated of our ene- 


4 


mies. 
Farewel, dear Monceca, live content and happy, 


and depend on my giving you, in my next, ſome far- 
ther remarks on the impertinent works of this rabbi- 
nical, impoſtor. 


ä 


rr ter 


More quotations from the Hiſtoria Jeſchuz ; with 
obſervations thereon, wherein the author of that 
ſcandalous work appears to be a ſtupid, abomina- 
ble wicked liar. 


Isaac Onis, to AARON Monceca. 


Liſbon, 

Promiſed you, dear Monceca, to write to you 
once again, on the head of the abſurdities and falli- 
ties which the Rabbins have inſerted in the life of the 


legiſlator of the Nezarenes. I ſhall begin with a paſ- 
| tage 
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ſage which follows that I copied in my laſt, and which 


the ſhameleſs, ridiculous hiſtorian continues in theſe 
terms &. 

% The king and the wiſemen about him, obſerv- 
ing that the Aitans grew every day more powerful, 
and that the number of innovators and impious per- 
ſons encreaſed continually, among whom the relati- 
ons of Jeſus eminently diſtinguiſh'd themſelves, deli- 
berated ſeriouſly what meaſures it became them to 
take; inviting Jehuda to council, and intreating him 
to give his advice freely. To which ſehuda anſwer'd 


thus: Behold Simeon Hakkalpaſi, uncle to Jeſus : 


He is a moſt venerable old man. Diſcover to him all 
the myſteries and all properties of the All-powerful 


Name. When you have done all this, let him go 


immediately to citizens of Ai; let him perform before 
their eyes ſigns and wonders ; and let him ſay, theſe 
things I do by the power of another. The people 


of that city will undoubtedly believe he does all this 
| by the power of Jeſus ; the phrafe being exactly cal- 


culated to deceive them. For theſe words, By the 
power, or through the virtue of Another, imply, in 


the rabbinical ſtyle, acting by conſtraint, and, as it 
were, under the direction of Another. Beyond all 


doubt, the citizens of Ai will give entire credit to 


what Simeon, the uncle of Jeſus, ſhall ſay to them; 
and then he muſt perſuade them, that it is the will 


of Jeſus they ſhould ceaſe to perſecute the Iſraelites, 


| becauſe he would revenge himſelf in an exemplary 
manner. The king, and all the wiſemen who were 


with him, approved the advice given by Jehuda. 
[hey ſent inſtantly for old Simeon, and declar'd to 


him all they had reſolv'd upon. Swear to me, ſaid 


he, that I ſhall never ſuffer reproach hereafter, on 
account of what you command me, and I ſhall obey 
you in all things with pleaſure. I will lead your ene- 
mies into criminal opinions, and will engage them to 
put an end to the war they carry on againſt you. 


* Hiſt. Jeſchuz, p. 100----115. T 
ne 
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The wiſemen and elders ſwore then to Simeon, as he 
had deſired, and revealed unto him the myſteries of 
the all- powerful Name. | 

fFe ſet out immediately; and when he came in- 
to the neighbourhood of Ai, he form'd a thick dark 
cloud, whence lightnings play'd continually. He 
placed himſelf thereupon and ſpoke thence to the 
people thus: Hear me, ye inhabitants of Ai, call an 
aſſembly at the foot of the tower, and I will inform 
you of the commands of Jeſus. The inhabitants, 
extremely frighted, ran together in crouds. Simeon 
riding on his cloud, came alſo unto the ſame place, 
and deſcended at laſt on the tower. The citizens of 
Ai proftrated themſelves at his feet; and he then 
ſpake to them after this manner: I am Simeon Hak- 
kalph, uncle to Jeſus, who came to me lately, and 
ſent me unto you, to inform you of his will; he is 
the ſon of God, and Iwill teach you his law. Then 
did he many ſtrange miracles ; inſomuch that the 
inhabitants of Ai believed him, and faid, we will 
obey you in whatever you command ; and whatever 
you direct us, that will we do. Simeon thereupon 
ordain'd, that they ſhould retire to their houſes; 
while he, remaining in the tower, compiled wicked 
and prejudicial laws, according, as he had promiſed 
the king and the elders. He changed likewiſe the 
alphabet, and gave new names to the letters, to ſerve 
as a ſecret index, that all he taught them was hes 
and impoſtures. Now the alphabet he invented ran 
thus: a, be, ce, de, e, ef, cha, 1, ke, el, em, en, 
o, p, qu, er, eſs, te, u, icx, etzet, zet. Of which 
this is the explication: My father was Eſau the 
hunter, and he was faint, &. He compoſed alſo 
many books in the names of the diſciples of Jeſus; 
and- particularly, the revelations in the name of 
John, &c.” | : 

Do you think, dear Monceca, that among the 
tales of the faries, there is any thing more ridiculous 
than this tale of Hakkalpaſi? Is it poſſible for man 
to deviſe a more monſtrous or more abſurd ſtory than 


the extravagant fiction of the law, given from 3 
hig 
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high tower by a perſon riding thither on a cloud. 
The oath he exacted of the elders, that the fraud he 
uſed againſt the dwellers in Ai ſhould not prejudice 
his ſalvation, and their promiſe thereupon, is it not 
wounding all morality to the quick? Where is, I 
will not ſay the honeſt man, but where is the vil- 
lian, who will dare to maintain, that it is lawful, 
under colour of ſerving any religion, to deceive a 


whole people, and perſuade them to commit the 


greateſt crimes, under colour of obeying the will 


of God? 


This rabbinical hiſtorian had notions no way re- 
concileable to equity or right reaſon. It ſeems that 


be was as much a cheat as a liar; and that he appro- 


ved, in his heart, any fort of frauds which might 
turn to advantage. Of this, nothing can be a ſtrong- 
er inftance than the following paſſage, in his own 


words“. © Rabbi Ax, fays he, went to Nazareth, 


and informed himſelf where Mezaria, the wife of 


| Carchat, dwelt. As ſoon as he knew it, he tranſport- 


ed himſelf thither, and found Miriam all alone, her 
huſband being gone abroad. Daughter, ſaid he, it 
is by the ſpecial favour of Heaven that I have found 
you alone, your huſband being abroad. I conjure 


R. AK igitur Nazaretham it, exque incolis urb's inqui- 
rit, ubinam habitet Mezaria, conjugio junta cum Karchat. 
Monſtrant indigenz Rabbino ZEdes, quas cum adiiſſet A. K, nen 
offendit ibi maritum, ſed uxorem ſolam; illam itaque ita affa- 
tur: Filia mea, ſingulari domini providentia effeftum eſt quod 
maritus tuus domi non fit, Ego itaque te per dominum Deum 
cœlorum adjuro, ut edicas mihi, quæ ſtudia tua, & ſint, & 
fuerint olim; tibique (fideliter geſta narranti) ſpondeo ſeculum 
futurum, Reſpondit ei uxor: Jura, quæſo, mihi per nomen 
domini. Jusjurandem confeſtim præſtat R. AK, Ore ſuo, ed 


| corde illud nullum facit. Tunc uxor ita ad eum loquitur: M - 


riam ego ſum, ſoror Simeonis Hakkalph, uxor Papi. Aufugi 
vero cum Joſepho Pandira, & procreavit ille ex me liberos ſpu- 
rios Bethlehema. Eo autem tempore, quo Herodes illuc venit 
nos lapidaturus, in Ægyptum fugimus. Ibi cum ingraveſceret 
Annona, huc revertimur, nominaque noſtra immutamus, ne 
noſcerent nos homines. Hæe cum audi%:t R. AK, Veſtes la- 
exta vit eique ita edixit, &c. Hiſt, Jelchuz, p. 24 & 25. 

you 
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you to tell me truly your adventures; and if you 
inform me juſtly, I promiſe you everlaſting happi- 
neſs. Rabbi Ax, alſo to ſatisfy her, gave her his 
oath; but it was lips only ſwore, and he promiſed 
nothing in heart. Then the woman, to whom he 
ſpake, anſwered: I am Miriam, ſiſter to Simeon 

akkalph, &c. Rabbi Ax having heard all her ſto- 

„rent his clothes, &c.” 

Behold, dear Monceca, in this Rabbi Ax a moſt 
extraordinary perſon. He makes no ſort of difficul- 
ty of ſwearing falſely, and of invoking the holy 
name of God, to give weight to his abominable 
lies. He tears his clothes, however, at the news 
told him by Miriam; as if adultery was a greater 
crime than premeditated perjury. But a man, like 
this worthy writer, ſeldom examines nicely what he 
delivers. How thould we expect any thing wiſe or 
ſage from ſo great a fool, ſo mere a beaſt as this ig- 
norant Rabbi? 

I will conclude this letter with a comic and moſt 
extravagant adventure of ſome of the diſciples of je- 
ſus, which this wiſe author thus gravely ſets down: 
« Simeon Hakkalph, ſays he, went to the king, and 
ſaid, that if he would give him leave to act as he 
thought fit, he would preſently deſtroy all the fol 
lowers of Jeſus, who were in the city of Jeruſalem. 
The king anſwer'd, I give you my conſent ; go, and 
the lord be with you. Then Simeon went to the in- 
novators, and ſaid, Come, let us go to Ai; ther 
you ſhall ſee the figns and wonders I have done by 
the power of Jeſus, and thoſe which I am yet to 
perform. Numbers therefore of theſe impious per- 
ſons took the road to Ai, as he directed, and others 
rode with him in a cloud. But as they went thither, 
Simeon pufhed them out of the cloud, and threw 
them on the ground, where they lay ſlain. Simeon 
returning thereupon to Jeruſalem, told the adven- 
ture to the king, which gave him great pleaſure; 
and thenceforward Simeon never ſtirred from the 


court of that prince * ?” 
* Hiſt, Jeſchuz, p. 125, 126, 


I would 
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I would aſk you, dear Monceca, did I wrong, to 
embrace the prudent ſentiments of the Caraites, and 
ought I to have reſted in a ſect, the principal doctors 
whereof eſpouſe ſuch abſurd impertinencies? If one 
ſtudied to invent a fable, capable of turning a whole 
work into ridicule, could one have ſucceeded better 
than this Rabbi ? I do not believe, that in all Arioſto, 
there is a more whimſical viſion than this of car- 
rying men, whom we would deſtroy, into the air in 
a cloud, and then breaking their necks from thence. 
A perſon veſted with ſuch powers, who knew .not 
how to open new roads through the air, did he ſtand 
in need of ſuch an extraordinary expedient as this, 
to put ſuch criminals to death? He might 2 
leſs have puniſh'd them in a common method, he 
who had ſuch gifts, and nat have troubled himſelf to 
carry folks along in a cloud; and then hazard the 
laming ſome honeſt man, by throwing them down 
on his head? Surely, ſurely, my friend, none but 
a Rabbi would ever have been ſuch a viſionary, as ta 
think of raining men. 

Farewel, live content and happy, and may the 
great God cover thee with proſperities, give thee 
perfect health, and the victory over all thy enemies. 


n _ 


LETTER CLXI. 


A deſcription of the city of Algiers ; which is ſub- 
ject to the European Turks, and not to the Afri- 
cans. The reaſon of the Africans becoming 
ſlaves to the Turks.—-The power of the dey.-— 
An hiſtorical relation concerning Amurath, dey 
of Tunis. | | 


Jacos BRTITO to AARON Monceca. 
Algiers 
I 1s now a week, my dear Monceca, ſince my 
arrival in Africa, I had a very propitious voy- 
age from Liſbon to Algiers; and the winds, after 
Vol. IV. E detaining 
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detaining me ſome time in Portugal, at laſt indulgeq 
my deſire. : 
This city is built in the form of an amphitheatre, 
and ſtands at the foot of a mountain. The proſped Þ 
of it from the ſea is pleaſing; but no ſooner is the 
ator come on ſhore, but he forms a very different 
idea of the place. Moſt of the houſes are low and Þ 
of a very unpleaſing ſtructure; and'the ſtreets a 
very narrow and dirty. Algiers, if not ſo large, 
would _— juſt "like the poor villages in the road 
from Turin to Lyons. I do not know on what au- 
thori orer1i relies, when he tells us that there are 
magnificent palaces in this city. The fineſt houſt; 
thefre ate infinitely leſs ſplendid than the moſt indif- 
ferent houſes in Europe. To figure to yourſelf a juſt 
idea of the dey's palace, you muſt ſuppoſe four or 
five large taverns, half tottering, all throw into 
one. The pier is the only edifice worthy of our eu- 
rioſity. At the end of it a noble tower is built, 
which ſerves as a light-houſe. It is of a confidera- 
ble height, and well fortified with cannon; the 
Turks having improved the fortifications of it fince 
the laſt bombardment. The Algerines flatter them- 
ſelves that this tower will ſecure them from any fu - Na 
ture inſult of the like nature; becauſe ſhips cannot p 
now advance near enough to the city, to bomba 
it, without running the hazard of being funk by the Mir 
batteries on the pier. But the Europeans who are WW 
here, declare, that the Algerines build upon very fan- sl 
taſtic hopes; and that their ne works could hae to 
no other effect, than to render a bombardment not 
quite ſo eaſy an attempt as before. 5 in 
The people who bear ſway in Algiers are not the be. 
Africans, who, on the contrary, are extremely ſub- 
miſſive to, and properly the ſlaves of the Europea 
Turks. The old inhabitants of the country are un 
der a moſt cruel government; and there is a wick 
difference between the Algerines called Moors, and 
thoſe called Turks. Perhaps thou mayeſt not & 


diſpleaſed if I inform thee of the cauſe of this df 
tinCtiol 


. 
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tinction (as it was told me) made between people 
born in the ſame country, and profeſſing the ſame 
religfon. | | 
When Africa was entirely Mahommedan, thoſe 
who are called Moors, and who were then the ſole 
inhabitants of it, at the ſame time that they changed 
their religion, enjoyed the ſupreme command in their 
own country; and ſo far from being ſubje ct to fo- 
reizners, they atchieved mighty conqueſts in Europe, 
and even invaded the greateſt part of Spain. A long 
ſeries of years after theſe conqueſts, ſeveral Turks 
of the Levant came and ſettled on the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, where they met with a, more favourable recep- 
tion, As the Moors, by their croſſing into Spain, 
had greatly diminiſhed the number of their forces ; 
the inhabitants were vaſtly glad to, compenſate for 
this loſs by the arrival of theſe new ones. Their 
numbers increaſed. by inſenſible degrees; when at 
laſt, finding themſelves ſtrong enough to ſeize upon 
the government, they made an inſurrection, poſſeſſ- 
ed themſelves of all the authority, appointed a king 


jor dey of their own nation; and left the anciem 


Africans no more than an empty ſhadow of liberty. 
They added contempt to their 5 and enacted, 
a law, by which it is enjoined, that any Moor, who, 
preſumes ſo much as to threaten a Turk, ſhall have 
his hand cut off, and be put to death. The Furks 
in the Levant think it a diſhonour to marry into a 
Mooriſh family; and it may be affirm'd, that they 
ew as much averſion to them, as the Nazarenes do 
to our nation. 

When the Africans were totally drove out of Spain, 
and obliged to return to their native country, they 
beſought the Turks, who were now poſſeſs'd of it, 
to ſuffer them to make it their aſylum. This being 
granted, they ſubmitted to the ſame conditions with 
their countrymen who had been ſubdued; and 
thought themſelves happy in being able to be indulg- 
ed a ſecure retreat, though the terms upon which it 
was granted were very ſevere, The Furks have pre- 
rved all their authority ſince this change; they be- 

* E 2 ing 
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ing poſſeſs'd of all the principal employments in the 
fate, and abſolute maſters of the governments, A: 
the Moors are much more numerous than thoſe, they 
very frequently ſend for a great number of families 
from the Levant, to ſupply the place of ſuch Turk- 
iſh ones as were juſt before extin&t; ſo that the an- 
cient inhabitants of the country cannot entertain the 
leaſt hopes of ever being able to recover their for- 
mer prerogatives. One would even conclude that 
they had loſt all the remembrance of it; and that 
they are now entirely habituated to their ſtate of ſla- 
very. Beſides, they are maſters of ſo little courage, 
that they would never preſume to employ force, to 
recover their liberty. An hundred Turks would 
beat two thouſand Moors, and attack them at once 
with the utmoſt intrepidity. Thus, as the Turks 
are ſo ſtrongly perſuaded of the cowardice of the 
Moors, and the Moors of the prodigious valour of 
the Turks, theſe govern the others with the greateſt 
eaſe, and enjoy a deſpotic ſway. 

Though all the kingdom of Algiers, whether 
Turks or Moors, call themſelves ſubjects to the grand 
Signior, we nevertheleſs may conſider this ſtate as 4 
free republic, whoſe government reſides wholly with- 
in itſelf. The Turks ele& their dey; and how 
ſtrongly ſoever he may be protected by the grand 
Signior, they yet will dethrone him; and even ftran- 
gle him, whenever they are inclined to, or imagine 
they have a juſt cauſe for it. The dey does not 
enjoy entirely a ſupreme power; but is obliged, in 
ſuch matters as are eſſential to the government, to 
act in conformity to the deciſions of the divan, which 
tranſacts the principal affairs. This council is com- 

ſed of the chief inhabitants of the city. 

The dey's power is not limited with regard to par- 
ticular perſons. He may, without having recourſe 

to forms of law, behead the firſt men of the king- 
dom. Some of theſe deys are exceedingly free in 
the uſe of this power; eſpecially if they are appre- 
henſive of a ſedition, or want to poſſeſs the wealth 


of ſome grandee. But notwithſtanding theſe c: vel 
executions, 
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executions, very few deys but one time or other 
come to a fatal end. The government of the Afri- 
can ſtates bears a reſemblance to that of ancient 
Rome; the ſoldiers are as inſolent and wavering as 
the Roman legions ; and maſt of the Algerine ſove- 
reigns imitate Caligula, Nero, and Diocleſian. 

As it is guilt that generally raiſes the deys to the 
throne, it commonly drives them from it. A prince 
reigns no longer in Africa, than tilt ſome man riſes 
up, who, at the hazard of his life, undertakes to 
murder him. Three or four perſons have often been 
ſeen to conſpire againſt the monarch, and aſſaſſinate 
bim in the midft of his army, without its haying the 
leaſt knowledge of, or expecting any ſuch conſpira- 
cy. A ſurprizing circumſtance is, this ſame army 
has been — to recognize one of the murderers for 
its ſovereign; which revolution has been brought 
about with as little diſturbance, as if only the mean- 
eſt wretch had been bereaved of life. 


AMURATH, dey of Tunis, had exerciſed the moſt 


unheard of cruelties in his kingdom ; and, unhappily 
for his ſubjects, he had always been fo fortunate as to 
diſcover the conſpiracies that had been form'd againſt 
him. Theſe . were followed by the m̃oſt 
cruel executions, in which the innocent frequently 
ſuffered with the guilty. He ſacrificed to his ſuſpi- 
cions ſuch as he imagined were not entirely devoted 
to him. Ibrahim, aga of the Spahis, reſolved, ſing- 
ly, to compleat an attempt which had fo often miſ- 
carried ; and without communicating, his deſign to 
any perſon. The dey having ſet out from Tunis, at 
the head of his army, to go and give battle to the 
Moors of the mountains ; Ibrahim, whilſt he was on 
his ſecond day's march, took the inſtant when that 
prince was in his coach, and ſtopped by a ſmall ri- 
ver; and diſcharged a muſket, loaded with ſeveral 
bullets at him. The dey happened to be only flight- 
ly wounded on this occaſion ; but Mahommed, the 
dey's favourite, who was in the coach, loſt his life. 
Anurath endeayouring to jump out of the coach, in 
6 order 
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order to revenge himſelf that moment, his robe wy; 
entangled in the coach-door, whereby he fell down, 
which gave Ibrahim an opportunity of ſtriking of 
his head with his ſabre. Ding this whole action, 
which laſted half a quarter of an hour at leaſt, the 
dey's guards, who were far from expecting ſuch x 
ſcene, did but look on, without once offering to aſſiſ 
their ſovereign. Only one Turk, after all the reſt 
had forſaken their prince, attempted to defend him, 
and fired a ow at Ibrahim. But the inſtant he per- 
ceived the dey was dead, he fled ; and endeavoured to 
ſave himſelf from the anger of the new dey, who 
never fails to protect the murderers of his predeceſſor, 
as he owes his throne to them. | 
It even happens very often, that, the crown is 
placed on the head of the murderer, as it was on the 
preſent occaſion, Ibrahim being recognized dey, and 
enjoying, in this manner, the fruits of his guilt 
The fate his predeceſſor had met with, proved to him 
how uncertain his own was. Experience taught him, 
that the ſame guilt which had raiſed him to the 
throne might as eaſily force him from it: For which 
reaſon he endeavoured to inſpire the Turks with dif- 
ferent ideas of gory s and to make them ſenſible, 
that it is juſt and glorious in ſubjects to exert them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt of their power, in order to pre- 
ferve the life of their ſoveretgn. Soon after this, the 
Turk, who had fired the piſtol, was brought before 
him, when every one was perſuaded that he would 
have put him to a very cruel death. However the 
new dey, ſo far from giving orders for this purpoe, 
received him with a ſmiling countenance, ſaying, 
that he did not conſider things in the ſame light with 
other people; that he efteemed him infinitely, for uff 
having ſo zealouſly defended his ſovereign, to whom 
he had ſo many obligations; and, deſiring the fi- 
your of his friendſhip, appointed him aga “.“ 
Were we to read, dear Monceca, fo generous a Wor 
action in a Latin author, we ſhould give it the de. 


This event hapgened a little after duke d'Etrees had re 
neved the treaties at Tunis. 5 | 
| ſerved 
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ſerved applauſe ; it would be publiſhed all over Eu- 
rope; and be ſpropoſed as a model, in ſuch books as 
might be wrote for the education of a prince. But J 
happening in a barbarous country, and being per- 
formed by a monarch whio is very little known, it 
vill de buried in eternal oblivion, in caſe ſome per- 
ſon, a true lover of merit, in what country ſoever it 
eſt may be found, does not tranſmit it to poſterity. I will 
m, grant, dear Monceca, that poſſibly the generous 
er- pardon granted by Ibrahim did not reſult fo much 
from greatneſs of foul, as from a political view of 
ho winning over other ſubjeQs to his party; and of pre- 
or, WF paring himſelf a defence againſt any perſon who 
| might preſume to take away his life. But whatever 
15 might be the motive of fo heroic an action, it muſt 
the ſtill be confeſſed, that there is ſomething great and 
and wonderful in it. Were we to enquire into the ſecret 
nl. cauſe of the ſteps taken by the moſt illuſtrious prin- 
1m ces, there are very few but what might be aſcribed 
im, to political views. The clemency which Auguſtus 
the Wſbew'd to Cinna, is conſidered as one of the nobleſt 
uch actions in that emperor's life: But was he not 
dif- prompted by ſelf-intereſt on that occaſion? He had 
ble, Wtound that the moſt bloody proſcriptions could not 
em- {Wſecure his life; for this reaſon he was reſolved to try 
pre- Wwhat gentle methods would do, and he found them 
ſucceſsful, 

I do not doubt, dear Monceca, that were the Af- 
can princes to imitate the ſovereigns of Europe, in 
the government of their ſubjects, but they at laſt 
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ole, {would ſucceed ſo far as to inſpire them with ſenti- 
ing, nents of love and veneration for their monarchs, 
with But how can they hope to enjoy any ſbare in their 
for Naffection, if they are their executioners rather than 
hom Mrheir fathers? The dey of Algiers is an enemy to 
e f. very individual; and his only ſtudy is to contrive 


ome pretence or other, in order to diveſt his ſubjects 
of their poſſeſſions, and put them to death. Theſe, 
n return, pay obedience to him only becauſe they 
re forced to it; and wait impatiently for the mo- 
nent in which they may free themſelves from his 
tyranny, 
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tyranny. Is it not natural to expect the molt dread- 
ful ſtorms and revolutions, in a ſtate where the ſub- 
jects are enemies to the ſovereign; and the ſovereign 
the deſtroyer of his ſubjects? I look upon the deys 
of Algiers as keches, who glut themſelves with 
blood till they burſt. The monarch, in this country, 
lunders, robs and murders during a courſe of years. 
Ehe inſtant he imagines he is going to enjoy the 
fruits of his rapine, he meets with the fate his crime 
deſerved; and is puniſhed by ſome perſon who com- 
mits the like guilt; and who could nat be prompt- 
ed to take virtuous courſes from the example of his 
predeceſſors; and confequently is not more happy, 
nor more ſecure on his throne. | 
Adieu, dear Monceca; may you live contented, 
happy and unruffled. | 


th. 


LETTER. CLXII. 


Some account of the Algerine women.—The pun- 
iſhment inflicted on them for adultery with a Na- 
ZArene. Their gallants have a method of car- 

rying on a love intrigue by diſpoſing the flowers 
in a noſegay fo as to convey their ideas. A re- 

markable ſtory of a Mooriſh young lady, and her 
Portugueſe ſlave. | 


Jacos BriTo to AARON MoNCEc a. 


| Allgiers. 

HE Women, dear Monceca, are indulged with 

| much more liberty throughout all Barbary, 
than in the Levant; and the Algerine women are 
leſs confined than the reſt of the Africans. They 
are allowed to go out whenever they they pleaſe, up- 
on pretence of going to the Bath; being common 
accompanied by ſome Chriftian ſhe-ſlaves, who are a 
ſo many waiting- women. Thoſe women, whose 
1 huſbands are very rich, are preceded by a man who 
. ſerves as a conductor. This man is always a * on 
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Wwhoſe fidelity the huſband relies very much; but 


ub. pe is frequently impoſed on by the man in whom 
n he confides. As eunuchs are bought at a very 
leß gear price in this country, and can be * . 
in in nothing but in fuperintending the women, they 
„ot being robuſt enough to undertake laborious 


Wtoils, the Algerines have no concern with them. 
They prefer Nazarene ſlaves, who are of great 


me ſervice, being 2 by them in works of every 
om ind. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that the liberty 
105 hich ſlaves are allow'd of being in the company 


of women, and even of ſpeaking to them, is fre- 
quently of dangerous conſequence to the repoſe 
and honour of huſbands. 

The female-ſex are ſtill more devoted to gal- 
antry in this country than in Conſtantinople. The 
limate inſpires fondneſs ; and the ſcorching air raiſes 
n the heart ſuch a flame as nothing can extinguiſh. 
in African woman will brave every fort of danger 
and run any hazard to ſatiate her paſſion ; and can- 
ot be intimidated even by the fear of death. There 
a law enacted here which is ſtrictly put in execu- 
ion, purſuant to which, any woman who is con- 
Red of being engaged in a criminal correſpondence 
ith a Nazarene, is ſentenced to be toſt into the 
ea, her head tied in a ſack, in caſe her lover does 
ot turn Mahommedan. Examples of this ſevere 
puniſhment are frequently ſeen; notwithſtanding 
hich, the married women and maidens are fired 
ith a moſt violent paſſion for the Nazarenes ; 
nd there perhaps are as many intrigues in Algiers 
is 1n any Nazarene city. The little affection they 
dear to their huſbands, and the conſtraint that is 
put upon them, excite them to break the marriage- 
ow. Farther, the indolence in which they paſs their 
lays, they being confined to their houſes, where 
heir ſole employment is to invent methods in order 


re ab : 
ho e over-reach their _ and the long voyages 
who eſe commonly undertake, greatly favour their 
e on igues. They ſometimes are eight or nine 


nonths at fea; and whilſt they are plundering: 
and 
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and deſtroying the Nazarenes, ſuch, as are ſlaves u 
Algiers revenge part of the ills which thoſe off 
their faith ſuffer. / 
When. theſe corſairs are upon their expeditions 
they generally keep their wives in, the city, buf 
the moment of their return, they take them to their 
country-houſes, where they unbend after the mam 
hardſhips they have undergone at ſea. The liberty 
allowed the women of walking in the gardens, give 
them an opportunity of continuing their intrigues 
If they can ſpeak to their lovers only by ſtealth, 
they find an opportunity of explaining their mean. 
ing, by ranging the flower-pots in a certain ordert 
Artiſice and love have invented ſuch a language 
in this country as is unknown to all others. 4 
flave who is in love with, and beloved by lu 
miſtreſs, is able to explain the ſeveral impulſes d 
his heart, by the manner in which he diſpoſes a pa- 
terre. A noſegay made in a certain manner Col 
tains as many tender and paſſionate ideas, as coul 
be thrown into a letter of eight pages in, length 
The flower-gentle being placed by 5 violet ig: 
nifies that the lover hopes, after the husband is gong 
ay to. compenſate for all the evils which hy 
reſence occaſions. The orange-flower denot 
1 The marigold implies deſpair. The «i 
maranth ſhews conftancy. The tulip reproachalif 
with being unfaithful. And the roſe ſuppoſes al 
encomium of beauty. LS 
From the particular attributes aſcribed to, thek 
flowers a perte language is formed. If a loyet, 
for inftance, was defirous of acquainting his wb 
treſs, that the torments he ſuffers have brought hin 
to. the brink of deſpair; if he never expected u 
be made happy again by the abſence of his rival; 
in this caſe, he forms a nolegay of a marigold, al 
orange-flower, a flower-gentle, and a violet. The 
ſlaves eaſily find an opportunity to communicat 
thoſe billet-doux to their miſtreſſes, there being ſom 


ſecret place in the garden where they always of 
| eh 
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= I Anſwers are returned after the {ame manner; 
" "or by gathering ſome flowers, they form their 
W:ters of them, undiſcovered by any ſpectator; the 


* W-onication of the principle letters being ſome- 
heir nes known only to two perſons, who never fail 
jary make ſeveral deviations from the langu 


Wommonly uſed, to prevent their being diſcovered. 
= You muſt own, dear Monceca, that love on 
ould have been induſtrious enough, to invent fo 
genious a method to elude the care and foreſight 
"Sf jealous huſbands. What will not two lovers 


* ffect, when neceſſity forces them to have recourſe 
ag. d ſtratagems? I was lately told a ftory, which 
Ii equally touch and furprize all readers who 
me unaquainted with the violent lengths to which 
s e will carry the African women. | 


The only daughter of one of the richeſt Moors 


* this country entertained a paſſion for a Portugueze 
. ave. The girl, purſuant to the cuſtom eſtabliſhed 
ngth, Africa, made the firſt advances. Neither the 


ge fortune ſhe juſtly expected, nor the groveling 
Wondition of her lover could divert the reſolution 
he had taken to marry him; and notwithſtanding 
e obſtacles which ſhe forefaw, with regard to the 


ow tecution of her project, nothing could make her 
ache e the hopes of giving ſucceſs to it. The Portuguerze, 


ruck with the thoughts of his good fortune, ot- 
red the fond maid, the moment ſhe diſcovered her 
aſſion, to run away with her to Liſbon, which 
ight have been done eafily enough; and the Na- 


mit rene might have eſcaped, by the aſſiſtance furniſhed 
t hin by Zulima, for ſuch was the name of our 
ted ueautiful female African. She was ſenſible that the 
rival pedient propoſed by her lover was the moſt 
id, Arona; and almoſt the only one that could bring 


er to her wiſhed for happineſs. But being a zealous 
lahommedan, and firmly perſuaded of the truth of 
er religion, ſhe could not conſent to retire to a 
untry where ſhe would have been forced to quit 
r faith, “ love you, Sebaſtiano, ſaid ſhe to her 
lover, 
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lover, much more than I do myſelf. Grief wil 
kill me if I am not made your wife, and yet I ca 
never prevail with myſelf to purchaſe my happine 
at the price of my faith. Tis not impoſſible by 
we may be happy in this country, without running 
the hazard of being diſcovered in caſe we ſhoul 
fly. Change your religion. Remove, by turning 
Mahommedan, the chief obſtacle that keeps us aſun 
der; and leave the reſt to me.” The Nazarene wy 
much leſs attached to his religion than the femat 
Mahommedan: Not to mention that the fear «if 
totally loſing his miſtreſs, the deſire of recovering 
his liberty, and the hopes of acquiring a great foi 
tune, had the ſtrongeſt influence on his reſolutiom 
He promiſed to comply with any thing ſhe mig 
require of him; and upon a folemn promiſe mat 
by him to quit the religion of the Nazarene 
whenever it ſhould be neceſſary, the charminy 
Moor indulged him in whatever love was capabi 
of beſtowing. 

Theſe favours ſerved only to ſtrengthen the pal 
ſion wich Sebaſtiano felt for her. The fear hew: 
under of one day loſing his dear Zulima increaſe 
his fondneſs ; and his miſtreſs was in the like fram 
of mind. Her whole attention was to give ſuc 
ceſs to the deſign ſhe had in view, but ſhe fount 
new obſtacles every moment; when on a certan 
day, at a time ſhe leaſt expected it, her father deg 
clared, that he intended to marry her to one of ti 
principal men of the country. Theſe words we 
as a thunder-bolt to the maiden. In the fi 
tranſports of her grief ſhe reſolved to fall at he 
father's feet, and open her whole ſoul to hin 
Nevertheleſs, ſhe did not yet dare to comply wit 
her firſt impulſes, for fear of expoſing her husband 
to the anger of an exaſperated maſter which mig 
probably carry him to the greateſt lengths. 

In this dilemma Zulima reſolved to make uſe « 
an expedient which was equally extraordinary al 
infallible, in order to ſucceed in her deſign. & 
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will bid her lover meet her at a certain place, whither 
cu mne went upon pretence of going to the bath, and 
inen was attended only by one woman. Sebaſtiano, 
dul being come to the place appointed, had like to have 
nine died with forrow, upon hearing that his miſtreſs 
0s going to enter into the marriage ſtate. How- 
nim ever, Zulima bid him take heart, telling h im that 
alan he hoped fortune would ſoon become more propi- 
e wal tious to them. She then ordered the woman who 
mat had accompanied her, and was her confident, to 
ar Mo and inform the Cadi, that her miſtreſs was in 
erinWuch a place, in the arms of a Nazarene. The 
t fo ttendant obeying, the judge ca n with his ſubaltern 
tions pffcers, and ſurprized the two lovers in the midft 
ef their warmeſt tranſports, when they were inſtantly 
onveyed to the. — where criminals are tried. 
Culima's father, being told the accident which had 
appened to his daughter, was ſeized with deſpair; 
pon which he flew to the priſon in order to ſee 
her, There he was told, that he could not be 
dmitted to ſpeak to her, *till ſuch time as her 
ial was over. The enquiry was now making 
hether the Nazarene ſlave would turn Mahommedan 
d that if he would comply on that occaſion, 
he two lovers ſhould be married together, purſuant 
d the laws ; but that in caſe of his refuſal he 
T be impaled, and his daughter drowned in 
e ſea. | 
Muſtapha, for this was the name of Zulima's 
ther, knew but too well what puniſhment would 
inflicted on his daughter, in caſe the Portugueze 
fuſed to turn Muſſulman. And indeed the only 
otive which prompted Muftapha to defire a fight 
them, was to offer him wealth, and engage 
e Nazarene to change his religion. He had no 
eafion to make uſe of any rhetoric to exhort 
em to prefer life to a cruel death; for the mo- 
nt he made the overtures, Sebaſtiano anſwered; 
at he would gladly embrace the religion propoſed 
Lulima, and marry her; and the father thought 
Vol. IV. F himfelf 


' 
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himſelf happy in having an opportunity- of pre- 
ſerving the 1 of — — — ches 
conditions. ö 
Few. women in Europe, dear Monceca, wollt 
have recourſe to ſuch expedients, in order to have 
the ſatisfaction of obtaining a lover. Their pal. 
ſion, in general, is much fainter than that of the 
African women; but then their flame is much more 
conſtant and durable. One of theſe ſhall ſome- 
times be fired with the ſtrongeſt paſſion, whid 
in an inſtant. ſhall be extinguiſhed: They fhif 
ſucceſſively from one inclination to another ; and 
are as fickle, and as wavering, as they are tender 
and paſſionate, in thoſe moments when their fondneſ 
is at its greateſt height. | 
It is certain, dear Monceca, that ſuch inclination 
and endearingneſſes, as are productive of the mot 
extraordinary effects, are not commoply the mol 
laſting. We often ſee in Europe a great numbeM 
of young fellows give into the higheſt Extravaganciel 
for the ſake of their miſtrefles ; two months afte 
which they ſhall forſake them, and grow as ridicw 
louſly fond of others, whoſe reign is of no long 
date; whereas perſons of a certain age, who ſenſi 
to curb their paſſions, and ſubject them to realui 
form ſuch —— as are ſometimes as laſting 
as life. | | 5 
The ſlavery to which the female Africans att 
reduced is likewiſe one of the chief cauſes of the! 
fickleneſs. They find a ſecret ſatisfaction in vid 
lating the conſtraint they are laid under. Tl 
huſbands, by endeavpuring to prevent their bell 
unfaithful, inſpire them with an earneſt deſire of h 
ing ſo ; and they, ſtrongly covet a pleaſure , wild 
they are forbid on the ſevereſt penalties. Ti 
example of their huſbands Who exhibit to the 
proofs every day, that a change of the ole 
in love, is a charm fn which the heart alva 
meets with freſh delights, raiſes their deſires, 
is extremely natural for them to ſuppoſe, that * 
5 | and 
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ſtaney gives an opportunity of enjoying the moſt 
delicious pleaſures. 0 823 

Adieu, dear Monceca, and may the God of our 
fathers give thee an abundance of bleſſings of every 
kind; and beſtow a wife upon thee, who may 
make thee happy in a numerous poſterity. 


LET TER com 


The freedom of exerciſing all forms of religion 
tolerated in England, gives riſe to numberleſs 
controverſies. ——Some inſtances, by way of il- 
luſtration. 


AARON Monceca, to Isaac Onts. 


a | London 


Eligious diſputes, dear Iſaac, are more common 
in this country than in any other. The li- 
berty which the Engliſh are allowed, of aſſerting 
their opinions publicly, gives riſe to a great number 
of pieces which are publiſhed daily. Thoſe of the 
church of England write againſt the Papiſts, the 
Papiſts againſt the Preſbyterians, the Preſbyterians 
againſt the Lutherans, the Lutherans againſt the So- 
cinians, and the Socinians againſt the Anabaptiſts, 
who alſo publiſh controverſial writings. A man 
is ſurprized when he examines, with a philoſophic 
eye, all theſe different diſputes ; and the little ſtreſs . 


hat ought to be laid on the particular opinion of 


ſome doctors, who ſet themſelves up as ſupreme 
judges of the belief of mankind. I fancy, dear 
Iac, that if perſons had been forbid to diſpute in 
any religion whatever, on ſuch ſubjects as they did 
not underſtand ; and that the divines had been com- 
manded, not to attempt to clear up ſuch doctrines 
and other points as they could never underſtand, 
there never could have riſen that multiplicity of 
opinions, whence a numberleſs multitude of diffe- 

F 2 rent 
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will at laſt entertain his peculiar belief. 


fourſcore and ſeven communions; all which bear 
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Tent religions have ſprung, and will give birth to 
many more. And if a ſtop is not put to theſe vain 
diſputes, eſpecially among the Nazarenes; the con- 
ſequence will be, that, by their diviſions and ſepa · 
rations from their ſeveral communions, every ma 


Conſider, dear Iſaac, how pernicious the writ- 
ings of the Rabbies have, been to the Jews. The 
difference between the Rabbiniſts and the Caraite 
is owing Chiefly to the Talmud. According to ſome 
of our modren authors, the Rabbiniſts are divided 
into two different ſets. The Portugueze Jews de-. 
Clare that the German Jews do not obſerve the tru 
precepts of the law: And the Germans think tha iſ 
the Portugueze are a parcel of heretics, whoſe 
manners and cuſtoms ſavour too ſtrongly of the Na. 
zarene principles. Ow „ 

The Mahommedans are ſtill more divided than 
the Jews. Befides the ſects of Omar and Ali, there 
are computed only in the city of Conſtantinople, 


c 


almoſt as great a hatred one to the other as the 
Jeſuits do to the Janſeniſts. x 

The Nazarenes are fo diſunited, that ſome nen 
religon 1s ſeen ſtarting up among them almoſt every 
day. As ſoon as a divine gains ſome reputation, 
ſeveral riſe up, who endeavour to diminiſh his fame 
and reputation. Theſe attack his opinions, and 
declare them to be heretical. The adherents of the 
doctor whoſe ſentiments are condemned ſeldom fa 
of ſiding with their maſter; and, by that means 
of forming a new communion. Then it is that! 
flood of new writings are publiſhed on both fades: 
They rail at one another, they inveigh, they . 
lumniate; and charge each other with 1gnorance and 
inſincerity; they give the moſt opprobrious, tit 
moſt ſhocking names, to their adverſaries as wel 
as to their opinions. In religious difputes, ſuch 4 
are not able to anſwer the objections made to them 
think they ſupport their opinions ſufficiently, | 
they treat hae 1 who oppoſe them with contempt. 


I read, 
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read, ſome days ſince, the work of a Socini- 
an „q who affects to beſtow the odious name of 
Tritheiſm on the doctrine of his adverſaries, tho” 
they expreſsly declare that they do not acknowledge 
three Gods. It muſt be confeſſed, dear Iſaac, that 
we cannot charge the Nazarene ſect, without in- 
curring the guilt of a moſt contemptible infinceri- 
ty, as admitting a plurality of gods. Their whole 
religion, on the contrary, 1s intirely founded on 
the unity of one ſingle being, creator of the uni- 
verſe. And indeed I will confeſs to thee, that I 
conceived the higheſt indignation at the book of 'the 
Socinian in queſtion. 

Sincerity and candor ought to ſeaſon every ac- 
tion of our lives, and even have a place in ſuch 
conteſts as we may be engaged in with our ene- 
mies. But is it not ſurprizing that men ſhould ex- 
claim againſt, and load with injurious reproaches, 
perſons whom they -profeſs to enlighten, and lead 
into the paths of truth? Is not this a moſt odd 
way of prejudicing, them in favour of the opini- 
ons we would make them imbibe; and is not this 
method of preparing their minds for the recepti- 
on of ſuch arguments as are to be offered them al- 
together ſingular and extraordinary ? 

[ have obſerved, dear Iſaac, that the paſſion of 
thoſe who diſpute on religious matters is ſo wild and 
extragavant, that they inconſiderately vent againſt 
them the moſt cruel reproaches, which theſe have 
a juſt right to retort. The Nazarenes in general 
are very guilty of this fault ; and a great many of 
their moſt eminent divines have not been exempt 
trom it. Nay, ſome of thoſe divines who wrote 
againſt the heathens, have employed ſuch argu- 
ments as were of ſervice to their adverſaries. Ar- 
nobius has very vigorouſly refuted the plurality of 


* A letter to a friend, with remarks on two pamphlets 
lately publiſhed in defence of Tritheiſm ; viz. a Brief Enquiry 
by J. T. and the Socinian Stain by J. H. 


F:3 the 
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the heathen Deities f. He has ſolidly refuted the 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing a ſet of gods who are i 
rect opponents one of the other, and who declared 


in favour of certain nations that were perſecuted by 
other Deities. Pallas hated the Trojans ; wheres 


they were favoured by Apollo and Venus “. Howl 


unhappy ſoever a man might be, if he could bu 


make ſome little offering to any of the Deities a 
among the great numbers who were eſtabliſhed, be 


was ſure to obtain the pretection of one of them. 


Nothing can be fo abſurd as a religion of this 


kind. But might not the Pagans juſtly make the 


following anſwer to the Nazarenes ? «© The ſame di- 


ficulties which you objeſt to us are found in your 
opinions. When one of your religion chuſes St. An. 
thony for his protector, and his enemy takes &t. 
Pacomius for his, what a confuſion does this d. 
verſity of proteQors occaſion? On theſe occaſions, 
the ſaints in queſtion muſt combat together in 
Heaven, whilſt thoſe whom they ſide with are fight 
ing upon the earth, and thus revive the diſpute: 
between Venus and Juno. In caſe they obſerve 
' neutrality, and leave this matter to the determins- 
tion of chance, do they not deſerve to be charged 


+ Quid 6 populi rurſus duo hoſtilibus diflidentes armix 
facrificiis paribus ſuperorum locupletaverint aras, alterque in 
alterum poſtulent vires fibique ad auxilium cormender, 
nonne iterum neceſſe eſt credi, ſi premiis ſollicitantur, ut 
profint, eos partes inter utraſque debere hæſitare, defig) 
nec reperire quid faciant, cum ſuas intelligunt ęratias { 
crorum acceptionibus obligatas? Aut inde auxiliz binc & 
inde præſtabunt; id quod fieri non poſſet, pugnabunt enim 


contra ipſos ſe ipfis contra ſuas gratias, voluntateſque niter- 


tur: aut ambobus populis opem ſubminiſtrare ceſſabunt, i 
quod ſceleris magni eſt poſt impenſam acceptamque met. 
cedem. Arnobius contra Gentes, Lib. VII. pag. 219 & 
ſee; 
"* Szpe præmente Deo, fert Deus alter opem. 
Mulciber in Trojam, pro Troja ſtabat Apollo. 

ZEqua Venus Teucris, Pallas iniqua fuit. 
Oderat neam proprior Saturnia Turno: 

Vie tamen Venctis Numine tutus erat, 
| Ovid. Tritt, Libr, I, Eleg. 11. 

wd 


J 
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with ingratitude, in the ſame manner as Arnobius 
W..ccuſes the falſe gods, viz. of meanly abandoning 

thoſe who had offered up honours, and number- 
ess oblations to them? May we not juſtly apply 
the following paſſage of the author in queſtion to 


ercu Tic 
Eo ſuch a behaviour as this? Opem adminiftrare 
| bu ceſſabunt, id quod ſceleris magni eſt poſt acceptam 
es 3-Mnercedem *?“ 


And indeed is there not ſome reſemblance be- 
ween the offerings which the Nazarenes devote to 
heir ſaints, and thoſe which the Greeks and Romans 
ſed to beſtow on their Deities? Do they not pre- 
ſent them with gold and filver veſſels? Do they 
not dedicate churches to them? Do they not laviſh 
heir bounty on the prieſts appointed to chaunt forth 
heir praiſes? Why then ought not theſe ſaints to 
De as grateful as the heathen Deities? The ſingle 
hapel dedicated to St. Ignatius, in Rome, con- 
ains almoſt as valuable a treafure as the temple 


er 10 
gb. Delphos. Muſt not this ſaint be baſely ungrate- 
putes ul to abandon thoſe to whom he owed that immenſe 
ez ealth? On the other hand, the Janſenifts ſacri- 
nina- Mee their lives and eftates, for the fake of St. Au- 
urged Fuſtin's ſy 3 they defend his writings, and 
rantain his glory. Is he leſs obliged to protect 
* hem; and, can he give them up to the fury of 
ue i cir adverſaries, without infringing the laws of 
nder le ſoundeſt morality? What feuds and diviſions 
Ir, uuſt therefore prevail between the two ſaints in 
7 ueſtion, in Heaven, if we may form a judgment 
ine & fu this from the extreme hatred which is found here 
enim Melou / among their followers? Mult they not neceſ— 
niter- rily occaſion great confuſion in the celeſtial man- 
* ons, by the cabals they form in them? It is 
* herefore my opinion, dear Iſaac, that a heathen 


ho ſhould-ſet about anſwering Arnobius, would 
we a fine opportunity, of excuſing the diviſion 
aich aroſe among the gods at the fiege of T'roy ; 


F Arch, contra Gentes, Lib, VII. pag. 219. 


that 
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that he would not fail to deſcribe all the Nazaren: 
ſaints at daggers drawing, and joining. as th 
whim might take them, either the Janſeniſts 9 
the Moliniſts. He would draw St. Ignatius, 


Arm'd with a Bull, and hafting to pope Clement, 
To ſow the ſeeds of fury in his boſom *. 


Such Nazarenes as would deal candidly, muſt om 
that Arnobius's reproaches were not built on ſo ſolid 
a foundation as he imagined; and that his adver. 
faries might have attacked him for that very ci 
cumſtance upon which he pretended to inſult then 
The reproaches of this father will therefore if 
very weak, in caſe the worſhip of the ſaints, uſ 
now practiſed by ſeveral of the Nazarenes, is a 
mitted. But, on the other hand, I ſhould. be ai 
to believe, from his erudition, his genius, and hi 
eloquence, that, in the age he wrote, the cuſtonii 
was not yet introduced of offering up prayers to th 
dead, though they had been never fo glorious, an 
acquired the higheſt veneration, in their life-time 
If that be the caſe, as many of the Nazarenes it 
this age pretend, it is very certain that the ol 
jection againſt the heathens was of great weight; 
and that it was impoſſible for them to anfwe, 
in any other tolerable manner, the objection ma 
to them with regard to the feuds among the De 
ties; and their ingratitude, in cafe they reful 
to join in the quarrels of ſuch as were extreme) 
liberal towards them. 3 


* Aaron Monceca alludes to the following verſes | 
Virgil. | 

Reſoice ad hec, Adſum dirarum ab ſede ſororum: 

Bella manu, letumque gero. 

Sic effata facem juveni conjecit, et atro 

Lumine fumantes fixit ſub pectore tædas. 

Olli ſomnum ingens rupit pavor ; offaque et artus 

Perſudit toto proruptus corpore ſudor. 


Arma amens fremit: Arma toro tectiſaue requirit. 
Virgil, Eneid. Lib. VII. "_ 4 
i 
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Such Nazarenes as reject the worſhip of the 
cad, ground their belief on writings of their 
it divines, who make no mention of any ho- 
ours which ought to be paid them. It is natural to 
Wuppoſe, that had theſe honours been a fundamental 
Point of religion, they would not have been en- 
rely filent on this head; and that thoſe who ſuc- 
Needed them in their functions, and ſpent their 
mme in inſtructing the people, would not have in- 
ted the heathens for a practice they themſelves 


adver. N bſerved. Had they acted in this manner, they 
ry c ust neceſſarily have expoſed themſelves to the 
then arpeſt ridicule ; and have met with the ſame 
Te lWreatment as many divines who write in this age, 


nd to whom the very ſame things are objected as 


is hey level againſt their adverſaries. The Moliniſts 
be wlWeclare inceſſantly in their writings, that the Jan- 
nd leniſts make a tyrant of the Deity; that they de- 
-uſtonWMcribe him as cruel, and fantaſtical ; in ſhort, with 
to Ho odious a character, that it is impoſſible for ſuch a 


deity to endear himſelf to mankind. The latter, on 
he contrary, charge their adverſaries with making 
he creature diſpenſe with the love he owes his 


1e 0»8Freator ; and attack them with the very weapons 
elght With which they intended to wound them. 

we Another circumſtance, my dear Iſaac, that ap- 
_ mi0ears to me ſtill more extraordinary, in religious 
e DefWliputes is, the opinions which the divines put 
refulWnto the mouths of their adverſaries and for which 


ney inveigh bitterly againſt them, tho' the latter 
xpreſly deny their holding the opinions with which 
hey are charged. The Jeſuits complain that it is 
ere calumny, when they are reproached with aſ- 
erting that it is no crime not to love the Deity. 
hey condemn this doctrine in the ſtrongeſt 
erms . Nevertheleſs their adverſaries are for 
ver renewing the attack. The proteſtant Naza- 
enes conſider thoſe are execrable heretics who make 


To be convinced of this, we need but read Bourdaloue's 


ermons, 
God 


er. 4) 


due 
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God the author of fin; and their chief divire 
expreſſes himſelf in very clear terms on that head: 
But notwithſtanding this, his adverſaries have d 
clared a thouſand times, that his opinions are ( 
more pernicious conſequence than thoſe of Atheitz 
It is leſs criminal to deny the exixcence of God 
than to make him author of fin. Who then is the 
moſt guilty, an Atheiſt or a Calviniſt? They an 
both guilty ; but I look upon the Atheiſt as leaſt & 
Here we have a deciſion that is greatly ſtrained 
and indeed it comes from a Jeſuit, whoſe wor 
are as follow. Amplius dico: Tolerabilius nega 
Deum, quam peccati autorem Deum aſſerere. 
Quid ergo ſuadeo, Atheum potius quam Calvin; 
tam eſſe? Neutrum quidem bonum: Hoe tan 
deterius apparet *,” | 
It may be ſaid, dear Iſaac, that if a ſpirit of nM 
ſincerity is always found to prevail in diſputes, iti 
carried to the higheſt pitch by controverſial wn 
ters, 17 | | 
Is it not high time, that the Rabbies, the Prieſt 
and the Mufties, after having plagued the wh 
world during ſo many ages, ſhould at laft introdud 
a ſpirit of peace and tranquility among mankind 


+ Temulenti iſti adeo fieri omnia perſtrepentes, eum en 
mali auctorem conſtituunt, deinde quaſi immutetur mali 
tura, cum ſub hoc nomine Det velo tegitur, bonum eſſe ala 
mant: In quo atrociore & ſceleratiore contumelia De 
afficiunt, quam ſi Poteſtatem aut Juſtitiam ipſius alio trai 
ferrent. Cum enim Deo nihil magnis proprium ſit quam 
bonitas, ipſum a ſe abnegari oporteret, & in diabol 
tranſmutari, ut malum efficeret quod ei ab iſtis ibu 
Et carte iſtorum Deus Idolum eſt, quod nobus execrabilius8 
debet omnibus gentium Kdolis, Calyini Inſtit. adverſus Lik 
Cap. XIV. pag. 447. 

Here follows the concluſion of this paſſage, in favour 
thoſe who do not underſtand Latin. As God has not 
quality more eſſential ta him, than his goodneſs, he e 
ceaſe to be, and transform himſelf into a Devil, was 
author of evil, as Freethinkers ſay ; the God in whom Me 
believe being a more execrable Idol than any of thoſe of 
Idolaters.“ 

® Becanus, opuſcul. Theolog. Tom. I. pag. 178. | 

Farew 
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Farewell, dear Iſaac; live content and happy ; 
Id be ever averſe to a vain deſue of diſputing. 


LETTER CLX. 


acob Brito aſſerts that the Chriſtian ſlaves in Turky 
are treated with leſs rigour than the "Turkiſh ſlaves 
are in Europe; and charges the reports of the 
cruel treatment of the former on the artifice of 
the prieſts in Francę, &c. to excite the charity 
of the people. A quotation from a friar's voyage 
to Tripoly refuted. —Some political remarks on the 
Algerine ſtate with reſpe& to other nations. 


JacosB BRITO to AAReN MoNCECA. 


Algiers — 
H E ſtories, dear Monceca, which the Naza- 
renes relate concerning the treatment ſlaves 
eet with during their captivity, are ſometimes 
ery much exaggerated. They affirm, that the 
urks infliét the moſt cruel puniſhments on the 
aptives, and relate very ſurprizing particulars to 
is purpoſe ; nevertheleſs, when ſtrictly enquired 
to, they appear very different. 
It is certain, however, that their captivity in ge- 
ral is rigorous; but then the Nazarenes do not 
eet with more ſevere treatment, than the Turkiſh 
aves do from the European princes. In France, 
Algerine is condemned to the gallies for life, 
s likewiſe in Spain and Italy. Can any puniſhment 
more ſevere? The captives are puniſhed in the 
me manner as malefactors, who often eſcape death, 
jerely by their good fortune in hitting upon one 
thoſe auſpicious moments, in which the pity of 
e judges prevails over the rigours of juſtice. 
One part of the Nazarene flaves is employed in 
e public works. Theſe draw ſtones out of the 
quarries, 
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quarries, and carry them to any place where the 
may be wanted. This doubtleſs muſt be a very | 
borious and painful occupation; and yet thoſe exif 
gaged in it are leſs unhappy than the galley-ſlayg 
At night they retire to a kind of barracks, bull 
are not chained there; whereas the Turks a 
perpetually faſtned to their ſeats in the galley 
_ they happen to be ranſomed, or to make theullf 
eſcape. 

Such Nazarenes as are not employed in the put 
lic works, but belong to private perſons, are if 
thouſand times leſs unhappy than the Turkiſh flava 
'They are pretty well fed ; Whereas the others han 
ſuch aliment only as is given to ſlaves, viz. a pound 
of fat, of as exquiſite a kind as that uſed in makin 
of candles, and in which tke beans allotted for twenty 
five flaves are ſtewed. | 

I cannot conceive, dear Monceca, as the Nazarene 
treat their captives with ſo much ſeverity, hoy 
they can poſlibly inveigh ſo much againſt the uſag 
which thoſe of their religion meet with, who ar 
flaves among the Turks. If there were oraton 
among the Africans, who had the art of moving 
the paſſions, by pathetic ſpeeches, I am perſuade 
they would make as pompous and affecting decls 
mations, on the cruelty which their countrymen met 
with, as thoſe of the Nazarenes. 

However, I do not condemn, dear Moncecz, 
thoſe writers, and particularly certain friars (obliged 
by the rules of their order, to redeem captives) who 
magnify a little in their relations, and enlarge 0 
the evils of ſlavery. This is of uſe to enflame the 
charity of the Nazarenes, who, moved to compalſlion 
at the ſad fate of their brethren, employ their utmol 
endeavours to free them from it. Few alms are mom 
praiſe-worthy, more neceſſary, than ſuch as are be- 
ſtowed for freeing ſlaves from miſery, to which they 
were reduced merely by the ſport of fortune; thel 
calamity not being the effe& of their guilt, The 


public welfare heightens, on this occaſion, the pI 
al 
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and charity of private perſons: For if no rega:d 
Wis paid to thoſe who endeavour to make arts flouriſh, 
ind if they are not ſuccoured in their misfortunes, 
Wit might be juſtly feared that multitudes would be 
intimidated, who otherwiſe might be tempted to 
brave the perils of the ſea, if they were not reſtrained 
br a dread of meeting with the like fad fate. I 
bad much rather, would a Spaniard (ay, be leſs wealthy, 
than run the hazard of loſing my liberty, without any 
Whopes of ever recovering it. 
The cuſtom of relieving ſlaves is of as ancient 
a date among the Nazarenes, as the eſtabliſhment 
pf their religion. Their firſt doctors, who were 
perſons of a charitable diſpoſition, and whoſe bu- 
lineſs was always to comfort perſons in diſtreſs, ap- 
pointed gatherings to be made, which were diſtri- 
buted for the benefit of ſuch as were perſecuted, 
baniſhed, butchered, or burnt- The inſtant that 
hoſe appointed to diftribute the alms heard that 
any of their brethren were impriſoned, they immedi- 
ately endeavoured to relieve them. They thought 
t was for the glory of the Nazarene name, to be 
affected with the calamities of thoſe who enjoyed 
hat name in common with them. So laudable 
a cuſtom has been perpetuated among ſeveral nati- 
ons of Europe. Among the French, the Italians, 
the Spaniards and Portugueze, are monks, who 
ollect the monies. beſtowed for the redemption of 
aptives, and employ it for that purpoſe. It 
'ould be ſcarce poſlible for them to embezzle a 
onſiderable part of the monies put into their hands 
hey being audited by ſome of the laity, who could 
ever be prevailed upor to connive at ſuch a fraud. 


' T, 
* 


aton 


ladet 


mol rer notwithſtanding all the precautions uſed, ſome 
"7 tle embezzlements are made by the friats ; but 


his they more than compenſate, by the benefit 


- roduced by their ſermons, which is wholly formed 
Th ff an account of ſlaves who had been burnt, impal- 
e cut to pieces, &c. Theſe monks deſtroy a 
b auch greater number, in a ſingle period, than has 
al Vol, IV, 8 or 
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or will be killed, in every country where the M; 
hommedan religion is profeſſed, to the end of th 
world. However theſe preachers ſometimes gin 
relations in which truth ſhines forth from a midſt te 
clouds with which they darken it. Thoſe who ar 
deſirous of diſtinguiſhing truth from falſhood, ani 
. of knowing the true ſtate of the cruelty exerciſe 
by the Turks, diſcover it on the occaſions u 
queſtion. | . 
I obſerved, dear Monceca, that the condition off 
thoſe Nazarenes, who are ſlaves to private perſom 
is much happier than that of ſuch Turks as ar 
in captivity among the Spaniards and French. | 
friar, who has given us a relation, of his voyan 
to Tripoli, could not prevail with himſelf to mag 
nify ſufferings of the ſlaves in queſtion ; an 
has thus deſcribed the liberty which the Tum 
permit them to enjoy. As for thoſe flaves whoa 
they employ in their gardens, their toils are fi 
leſs grievous ; but then they are deprived of a 
ſpiritual fuccours, many of them dying withoulf 
receiving the ſacraments. It is on this occalio 
that they ſuffer a perſecution, which is much mol 
dangerous in its confequences, though it does nd 
appear ſo fevere: For, as vice is there permittd 
to appear bare-faced; and all things no 
enflame the moſt abominable paſſions, the Turk 
taking advantage of the little ſpiritual ſuccou 
the Chriſtians meet with there, oblige the femalt 
(who are but too prone to this of themſelves) amo 
them to employ all the feducing arts poſſible, ! 
corrupt them; and if theſe Nazarene captives | 
ſo unhappy as to be drawn away, they then a 
under a neceſſity, either of turning Mahommeda 
or of periſhing in the flames. "Theſe Barbar 
frequently excite them to commit actions of f 
moſt ſhocking brutality ; and do all that lies in the 
power, to reduce them to an infernal captivity, | 
the abominable crime that prevails fo much amo! 


them. So that a Chriſtian, in Tripoli, ſutters 
| mi 


- 
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much from the vile blandiſhments of the infidels, 
1s in other places, from the cruelty of the Bar- 
harians *. . 73 
nt would be impoſſible for a more ſpecious pre- 
Wence to be hit upon, in order to give an odious 
Bir to the kindneſs of the Turkiſh patrons, than 
n ſuppoſing it directly repugnant to the Nazarene 
Weligion ; and thoſe who believe whatever they are 
Wold, without taking the pains to give it a due 
W:amination, look upon the condition of thoſe ſlaves 
Who belong to private perſons, as more calamitous 
Fhan that of ſuch as appertain to the ſtate. However 
Nothing can be falſer than the arts which it is ſaid 
Whcir women are commanded to employ, in order 
Wo prompt their flaves to change their religion. 
n the contrary, it is a great grief to them when 
Wny ſuch thing happens, becauſe they are obliged, 
it the expiration of a certain time, to give them 
heir liberty: And the captives, ſo far from being 
Feduced to the neceſſity, either of turning Mahom- 
Wnedans, or of periſhing in the flames, when ne 
re catched in an intrigue with any of the Turki 
omen, only receive an hundred blows on the ſoles 
ff their feet. There indeed is a law, which pre- 
ails all over Barbary in general, that whenever 
Nazarene is catched in an intrigue with a Turkith 
oman, the former will be impaled, and the latter 
rowned ; but this law is never put in force, ex- 
ept with regard to ſuch perſons who,' being in a 
ate of freedom, are not able to raiſe a conſiderable 
m to ſave their lives; for as to ſlaves, they ſeldom 
all a facrifice to it. This diſtinction is owing to 
principle of ſelf-intereſt among the Turks; few 
them thinking it reaſonable to facrifice their 
aves to the glory of Mahommed. As to the 
omen, they are puniſhed with great ſeverity : 


e dene 


A BE 


q The ſtate of the kingdoms of Barbary, Tripoli, Tunis 
d Algiers, containing the hiſtory both natural and political, 
thoſe countries; and the treatment which the ſlaves there 
Jeet with from the Turks; the manner of their being ran- 


ned, &c. P. 76. 
G 2 | If 


If their gallants will not turn Mahommedans, the 
women in queſtion are drowned. Thou ſeeſt, den 
Monceca, how little credit ought to be given to 
ſuch relations as are wrote by perſons whoſe interef 
it is to diſguiſe - the truth, However, as I before 
obſerved, this ought to be excufed, whenever any 
conſiderable advantage is to reſult from it. 

It is ſurprizing that the European princes, who 
have had fo much reaſon to complain of the Cor- 
fairs of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli; who ſome- 
times even chaſtifed them with ſeverity, though 
always to no purpoſe, ſhould never have formed 
a reſolution utterly to deſtroy them. This might 
have been eaſily done, and they thereby might 
have freed all the Mediterranean coaſt from a pet 
that has the moſt deadly effect upon trade, They 
ought to rely very little on the alliance- into which 
they may enter with thoſe Barbarians, becauſe 
theſe, the inſtant it is their intereſt to infringe 
them, never fail to do it. Neceſſity even oblige 
them, in order to ſubſiſt themſelves, to violate the 
articles of peace with ſome prince, whenever they 
ceaſe hoſtilities with regard to another. If a har 
mony ſubſiſts between them and the French and 
Engliſh, they then are ſure to plunder the Dutc 
and Spantards ; and if they afterwards join in ami 
with the Dutch, they then break off from the 
French. This is a circumſtance which all Europe 
knows to be true; and, at the ſame time, con- 
cerns the intereſt of all the Nazarene princes. 
Nevertheleſs, they are fo far from joining togetie 
againſt their common enemies, that they favou! 
them, and furniſh them with ſuccours of eve!) 
kind. | 

The politics if the Nazarene monarchs prone 
the ſtrongeſt ſupport of the Corſairs. of Barbary. 
Whoever examines this matter thoroughly will find 
that the intereſts of the ſeveral crowns are fo di 
ferent, that it will be impoſſible for them ever (0 
unite, in order to deſtroy the Algerines, the Tunil: 


ans and Tripolitans. It is the intereſt of le 
Engliſ 
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joyed the ſame privileges, thoſe of the nation i 
queſtion would conſequently be-of no uſe. 

Such, dear Monceca, is the odd fate of max 
kind. One party cannot raiſe itſelf but by pulling 
down the other. If they all entertained a juſt wy 
of thinking, they doubtleſs would be ſenſible, tag 
the duty moſt incumbent on them, is to ſacrif 
all views of ſordid intereſt to the eaſe and tra 
quility of their brethren. But the politics off 
ſtates, which is founded ſolely on the views of rich- 
es and grandeur, claſhes with the ſentiments dic 
tated by humanity. An Engliſhman does not u 
lue if an hundred Spaniards are made ſlaves, po 
vided his trade flouriſhes, and his veſſel arrives tit 
in the harbour. | | 

Enjoy thy health, dear Monceca ; live contentel 
and happy; and imprint deep in thy memory, thy 
2 philoſopher ought never to be actuated by vie 
of ſelf- intereſt. | 


e 


The ſciences not known in any part of Aﬀri 
except Morocco. The kiſtory of the ml 
fortunes of Averroes, an excellent philoſophe 

The ill- treatment the famous Arnauld m 

with from the malevolence and envy of fome 

his cotemporaries; as did alſo Melanchths 

Abelard, and many other learned men. 


Jacos BBITo, to AARON MONCECA, 


Algiers. a 
= ſciences, my dear Monceea, are entirW! 
| unknown in Algiers. The people there he 
not the leaſt tincture of any thing relating top 
loſophy and polite literature. There are on 
few pitiful aſtrologers in that country, who at! 
the credulity of the people; and ſome ballad-i 
4 
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ers, whoſe ſongs are greatly inferior to thoſe which 

blind people ſing at the corners of ſtreets in Paris. 

ue like ignorance prevails in all parts of Africa, 
the kingdom of Morocco excepted. In the capital 


n it 


mans 
ling 


wa : of this empire 1s. an univerſity, of which the re- 
ta now ned Averroes was formerly profeſſor. The uni- 
rite verſity in queſtion is compoſed of a great number 
tr of learned Arabians, who adhere ſtrongly to the 


aoctrine of Ariitotle, whoſe works were tranſlated 
into Arabic by Averroes. . 


s of 
rich 


de The Moors were as great peripateticks anciently, 
t as the friars: And, about the fame time that Aver- 
p roes brought the Arabians acquainted with this 
s fat Greek philoſopher, the French began to imbibe his 

opinions. Rigordus informs us in his hiſtory, 
ent that, in a council held at Paris, in 1209, the al- 
„tu ſembly ſentenced to the flames ſome of Ariſtotle's 
vie works, which were explained in the ſchools ; and 


vhich having been brought not long before from 
Conſtantinople, had been tranſlated from the Greek 
into Latin *. a 

The peripatetie ſyſtem prevailed longer in Afri- 
ca than it did in Europe; and it has now enjoyed a 
Treign there of five hundred years. Happily for its 
glory, Morocco has not given birth to a Deſcar- 
tes or a Gaſſendi. In all probability, ſhould any 
luc ariſe up among them, they would find it as 
hard a taſk to make the Arabians ſenſible of the 
defects in the ancient philoſophy, as the French to 
open the eyes of their countrymen. It is certain 
that they would be as grievouſly perſecuted ; the 
doctors among the Moors being as choleric as the 
Nazarene divines; as bigotted to the opinions 
which have been inftilled into them in their youth; 
and as ready to cry out a heretic, whenever any 
perion happens to difſent from them. 

Averroes involved himſelf in a ſeries of troubles, 
for attempting to outſtrip his brother- profeſſors; and 


*Pelati de novg a Conſtantinopoli, & e Greco in Lati- 
ein traaflati. Rigordus, in Vita Philippi Auguſti, apud 
d-wag -vneium de varia Ariſtotelie Fortuna, cap. i. p. 6. 
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The inſtrument in queſtion was ſigned by an hun- 
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it was not, till after he had ſuffered much greater 
calamities than thoſe which obliged Deſcartes to 
leave his native country, that he at laſt found an 
opportunity of purſuing undiſturbed his philoſophi. 
cal ſtudies. The hiſtory of his misfortunes is < 
very curious; and gives ſo exact a deſcription of 
the jealouſy which prevails ſo much among the 
learned, what religion ſoever they may profeſz, 
that you will not be diſpleaſed to meet here with 1 
ſhort account of them, written by a very able 
writer. | | 

„Several of the nobility as well as doQors in 
Corduba, particularly Ibnu-Zoar the phyſician, en- 
vied Averroes; and refolved to impeach him, a 
entertaining heterodox principles. They ſuborned 
certain youths, who beſought him to favour them 
with ſome lectures in philoſophy. Averroes com- 
plied with their requeſt, and diſcovered to them his 
opinions in philoſophical matters; upon which they 
cauſed an inſtrument of this to be drawn up by 
a public officer, and impeached him as a heretic. 


dred witneſſes, and ſent to Manſor, king of Mo- 
rocco. The prince having read it was enraged, 
and cried aloud ; it is plain this man 1s not of our 
religion. He confiſcated all his poſſeſſions, and 
ſentenced him to confine himſelf in the diſtrict in- 
habited by the Jews. Averroes obeyed ; but as, 
when he uſed to go ſometimes to the moſque, to 
ofter up his prayers, boys would often throw 
ftones at him, he withdrew from Corduba to Fez, 
and there concealed himſelf, However, he was 
diſcovered a few days after; when being throw 
into priſon, his enemies aſked Manſor what ſhould 
be done with him? The monarch aſſembled ſe— 
veral divines as well as lawyers, and bid them 
declare what puniſhment ought to be inflicted 
upon ſuch a man? Mot of them replied, that 
he ought to be put to death, as being an heretic; 


but ſome repreſented, that it would not be prope! 
10 
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o put to death a perſon of his eminence, who 


ater 

to Nas chiefly known under the character of a lawyer 
an nd a divine; and therefore, continued they, it 
i» ein not be reported among the people, that a 
% heretic was condemned, but a lawyer and a divine. 
f WM be conſequence of this will be, 1. That the 
the Mnfidels will no longer be induced to come over to 
els, Nur religion, which muſt neceffarily lefſen the 


zumber of its profeſſors. 2. A complaint will be 
ade, that the African doctors ſeek out, and. diſ- 
Wover reaſons for putting one another to death ; it 
Will therefore be more conſonant to the dictates 
If juſtice, to oblige him to make a recantation 
Peſore the gate of the chief moſque, where this 
Wueftion ſhall be put to him, whether he repents ? 
is aumbly our opinions, that your majeſty ought 
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om- o pardon him, in caſe he gives tokens of re- 
| his Pentance; for what man here below is entirely 
hey ree from guilt ? Manſor approved of this ad- 
by ice, and gave the neceſſary orders, to the go- 
etic. WFernor of Fez, for putting it in execution. Pur- 
un- ant thereunto, our philoſopher, one Friday, at the 
Mo- our of prayer, was led to the gate of the chief 
ved, oſque; and being bare-headed, was ſet upon the 
our Wigheſt ſtep, when all who entred into the moſque 
and pit in his face. Prayers being ended, the doors 
 1n- {tended by the notaries, and the judge with his 
as, iſtants, came and aſked the ill-fated philoſopher, 
, to betber he repented of his hereſy ? He anſwered, 
row at he did, upon which he was diſcharged. He 
"er, (ntinued in Fez, and there read lectures on the 
was ril-law. Some time after this, Manſor giving 
own im leave to return to Corduba, he went thither, 
2uld ut led a miſerable life, having neither money 
ſe- er books. In the mean time, the judge who 
nem eceeded him, diſcharged ſo ill the duties of his 
cted ynctions; and juſtice in general was ſo badly ad- 
that iniſtred in this country, that the people found 
tic; Nemſelves cruelly oppreſſed, Manſor, being de- 
per rous of applying a remedy to this evil, aſſembled 
10 council, and therein propoſed to reſtore Aver— 


roes, 
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roes, to which overture the majority of the af 
ſembly agreed; whereupon an order was ſent tg 
him to return immediately to Morocco, to be there 
reſtored to his former employment. Averroes, 
upon this advice, ſet out that moment, with hi 
whole family, for Morocco, and there ſpent the 
remainder of his days. He was buried in it, not 
far from the ſtreet of the leather-dreſſers ; and 
his monument, with an inſcription upon it, was 
there ſeen during a long — of years. I muſt 
not omit the anſwer he made to thoſe who aſked 
what frame of mind he entertained during the 
perſecution he laboured under. I was both pleaſ- 
ed and diſpleaſed, replied he, with this ſtate. | 
was a great pleaſure to me to be diſcharged from 
the laborious toils to which thoſe men muſt ſubmit 
who would acquit themſelves juſtly of the duties of 
the employment I filled; but it vexed me not a 
little, to ſee myſelf oppreſſed by falſe witneſſes. | 
did not wiſh, added he, to be reſtored to my poſt; 
and did not re- aſſume the functions of it, till my 
innocence had been cleared“ ; 

The firſt time, dear Monceca, that I read this 
relation of the ſad calamities in which Averroes 
was involved, I called to mind thoſe which ſo great 
a number of the learned ſuffered, with as lit 
ſhadow of juftice as this famous Arabian, When 
I reflected on the diſgraceful poſture in which he 
was ſet at the gate of the — I fgured to my- 
ſelf Arnauld or Paſchal, ſeated on the ſteps in tot 
Jeſuit's college, and there ſubmitting to the inſult 
of every member of the fociety. If the Jeſuits has 
found as eaſy an opportunity, in Paris, of ſatia- ag 
ing their vengeance as the Corduban doQtors, there . 
is no doubt but that the anchorites of Port- royal Cen- 
would have been ſentenced to perform ſome penance, ¶ cn, 

rhaps more cruel than that of the Mahommedam Bn 


- I» 


Juſt mentioned, * 
oy nom 

® Bayle's Dict. Rem. [VI] of the article Averroes. a tent 
= 0 4 
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No hatred is fo dangerous as that which ſprings 
from the feuds and diſſentions of learned men, 
and of divines eſpecially ; and there is no ſort bf 
exceſs to which the, laſt mentioned will not give 

into, when not reſtrained by a ſuperior power. 
They ſet every engine at work to ruin their 
adverſaries ; and employ, without the leaſt ſcru- 
ple, calumny, falſhood, and the blackeſt frauds, 
to compaſs their ends. Though the famous Ar- 
nauld's enemies could not enjoy the pleaſure of 
| forcing him to ſubmit to the Stigma inflicted on 
Averroes, they endeavoured to deſtroy his reputa- 
tion by defamatory libels; and what a flood of 
abſurd calumnies were vented on that occaſion ? 
According to them, that illuſtrious man was a 
wizard, and in great favour at the court of Beel- 
zebub, whom he uſed to addreſs, every now and 
then, in the moſt eloquent ſpeeches. * It is certain, 
ſays an author“, that Mr. de Maupas, biſhop of 
5 WE Evreux, affirmed to many perſons, that he had been 
informed by a convert from witchcraft, that he had 
often ſeen Mr. Arnauld at their diabolical, nocturnal 
meetings, with a princeſs of the blood; and that 
Mr. Arnauld there made a very beautiful ſpeech to 
the Devil”. Some other of this divine's enemies 
publiſhed F, that he had declared himſelf head of 
the Waldenſes, and was become the mighty protector 
of that people r. They transformed this divine into 


* 

ne The author of the IVth caſe of Janſenius's relations, 
Its page 2, 

4d 


7 See Queſtions Curieuſes, pag. 4. 

1 Nos infra inſcripti ſuperiores conventuales regularium in 
Cvitate Leodienſi, certiorati de conventiculis quæ habentur 
apud certurm Arnoldum doctrinam ſuſpectam ſpargentem, 
cenſemus D. Vicarium charitative certiorandum, ut fimilia 
conventicula diſſipare, & prohibere non dedignetur, etiam 
cum dicto Arnoldo converſationes. Datum in conventu mi- 
norum hac 25 Augufti 160; ad quem effectum commiſimus 
R. P. M. Ludovicum Lamet Priorem Dominicanorum, ad 
nomine noſtro accedendum D. Vicarium, & exponendum in- 
tentionem noſtram. Queſtions Curieuſe, page 228. Heavens! 


what Latin have we here! It is indeed worthy the enemies of 
that learned man, 


the 
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the general of an army; and this at a time when 
they were ſenſible that their calumnies would be 
entirely defeated. They did not value though af. 
terwards a difcovery was made of their frauds, if 
they did but prevail during ſome time. 

Six friers of Liege did all that lay in their power, 
to cauſe this renowned divine to meet with the 
ſame cruel treatment which Averroes had met with 
in Morocco. The father guardiane of the Rec 
lets and of the Franciſcans, the priors of the Auſti 
friers and of the Dominicans, and the vicar 
the Carmelites, with the rector of the Jeſuits a 
their head, behaved in the ſame manner as the 
doctors of Cordaba, animated by Ibnu the phy. 
cian. Theſe friers drew up a petition, in which 
they required to have one Arnauld excluded from al» 
civil ſociety, for entertaining opinions perniciou 
to it. O tempora! O mores! Dear Monceca, i 
it not ſhocking that fix deſpicable friers ſhould b 
ſo amazingly inſolent, as to preſume to ſpeak of on 
of the mott learned men in the world, as thougt 
they were talking of ſome vagrant, or of one 1t 
ſembling themſelves? With what indignation wil 
poſterity one day hear, that this illuſtrious divine 
was pointed at by the name of one Arnauld? I 

any circumſtance can leſſen the ſurprize, it wil 
be their reflecting, that ſo great a number of |: 
luſtrious perſons have been perſecuted by adverſari 
equally ignorant and hot-headed. 

To paſs over the misfortunes with which ſever 
literati, in the preſent age have been oppreſſe,8ilf * 1 
if we trace this matter ſtill higher, it will appeu T.! 
that merit has always been abnoxious to the 4. 
tacks of envy. Men of letters do not common"M...... 
meet with the greateſt enemies among perlonM t E. 
who profeſs a different religion from themſelve'clarc 
but among thoſe of their own perſuaſion. MB" 
Claude never attempted to attack Mr. Arnauld: — 
morals; this being done by none but a herd of ſccb uchi, 
lers among the Moliniſts; if we except one Protet Vol 


tant miniſter, whoſe fraudulent writings wer 
diſowned 
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difowned even by his brethren . Melanchthon met 
with more cruel adverſaries among the Lutherans 
than among the Papiſts themſelves. His calm and 
peaceful diſpoſition, drew upon him the hatred of 
all the rigoriſts; and became ſo grievous to him, 
that he conſidered death as a bleſſing, as that only 
could ſecure him from envy. We are told by the 
author of his liſe, that the jealouſy of his ene- 
mies roſe to ſo high a pitch, and that they took ſuch 
uncommon pains to ruin him, that he expected 
every week to be turned out of his profeſſorſhip 
which he yet enjoyed forty years f. | 

Melanchthon's unhappy deſtiny puts me in mind 
of that of Abelard, one of the moſt illuſtrious revi- 
vers of the ſciences, and who was contemporary with 
Averroes. How grievous were the misfortunes and 
alamities he laboured under, occaſioned by the ma- 
hinations of the prieſts, both ſecular and regular! 
They forced him, without permitting him to ſay 2 
word in his own defence, to commit publickly 
his books, with his own hands, to the flames. 
he hatred of ſome authors purſued this great 
an ſeveral years after his death. They charged 
im with continuing a ſhameful correſpondence with 
eloiſe, after the dreadful adventure which pre- 
ented his having an opportunity to indulge him- 
elf in it, and they affirmed that he had taſted as 
great delight in the mere ſhadow of pleaſure, as 
n the pleaſure itſelf x. 


* L'Efprit de Mr. Arnauld, compoſe par Mr. Jurieu. 

| Publice non dubitavit affirmare: Ego jam ſum hie, 
hei beneficio, quadraginta annos ; & nunquam petui dicere, 
ut certus eſſe, me per unam ſeptimanam manſurum elle, 
Enekarius in Vita Melancht. pag. 206. 

Ex quibus omnibus liquet quam frigida fuerit Petri 
belardi Apologia, cum redargutus de nimia familiaritate cum 
ea quidem ſua Heloiſa, & aliis monialbus Paraclitenſibus, 
poſuit Eunuchos, qualis ipſe factus erat, tuto abique omni 
"culo poiſe verſari cum fœminis. Theoph. Raynaud, Eu- 
uchis, pag. 148. | 
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How violent, dear Monceca, muſt the hatred be 
which ariſes from the literati, ſince they. do na 
revere even the aſhes of the dead; and crudlly at. 
tack heroes who, being dead, are conſequently de. 
nied the opportunity of defending themſelves. 
In how many new libels do malevolent writen 

daily aſperſe the memory of Claude, Arnauld, Baylz 
Montaigne, Abarbanel, Maimonides, Luther, Calvin, 
St. Auſtin, St. Jerom, and many other illuſtriou 
perſonages, of all religions? but ſurely, would i 
not be poſlible for ſuch writers to cenſure whatever 
they find amiſs in their writmgs, and at the ſank 
time, do juſtice to their perſons and their works! 
Though I am a Jew, dear Monceca, I yet hl 


be far from aſſerting, that St. Auſtin was a mer 


Acribler, Arnauld an ignorant creature, Luther, 
blockhead ; Calvin, a man of no capacity, ani 
Bourdaloue, a writer who infected mankind wit 
the moſt pernicious morality : And indeed I ſboul 


bluſh was prejudice to carry me to ſuch violen 


lengths. I certainly entertain opinions differen 
from moſt of the Janſeniſt or Moliniſt doors, bu 
then I do juſtice to the eloquent and perſuaſive mat 
ner in which they maintain their doctrines; and i 
far from aſperſing them, I behave in the ſame mat 
ner as a judge with regard to a pleader, whoſe caul 
he may condemn, tho' he admires the genius at 
learning employed by him in defending it. 

Take care of thy health, dear Monceca, In 
contented and happy; and ſhow a perfect umpatt 
lity towards mankind in general. 


LETT 


4 
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LETTER. CLXVI. 


A deſcription of the city of Tunis. Reflections 
on the ruins of Carthage, and other antrent cities. 
some political obſervations on certain hiſ- 
torical facts. The government of Tunis deſcribed. 


Jacos Brito to Aaron MoNcEca. 


Tunis 


T is now two days, dear Monceca, ſince I ar- 
rived in Tunis, a city built abeut nine miles 
nM from the ruins of Carthage. It does not ſtand on 
the ſea-ſhore, a circumſtance that has ſecured it 
from being bombarded ; and the attacks which Al- 
u giers and Tripoli have ſuffered from the Engliſh and 
French. Such veſſels as go to Tunis, caft anchor 
in a ſpacious road, defended by the forts of Gou- 
letta, which are very ill fortified ; and built at the 
mouth of a ſmall canal, which forms a commu- 
nication between the ſea and a lake, an hundred 
paces from which ftands the city of Tunis. Its 
ſituation is far leſs agreeable than that of Carthage, 
which was built on a neck of land that ſtretches 
into the fea, and forms a cape that ſtill bears the 
name of that ancient commonwealth, I myſelf 
have viſited the ruins of it. Among an amazing 
heap of ſtones we meet with ſeveral ſubterraneous 
places. The moſt entire of this kind we ſee is a 
reſervoir compoſed of ſixteen or ſeventeen ciſterns, 
billed with water for the ſervice of the public. 
Theſe ciſterns are joined together by a common 
arch, which alſo covers two galleries on the ſides of 
theſe wide ſubterraneous places; and which, ſuch 
who went to draw water, uſed to walk upon. Some 
thouſand paces from the ruins of the city ſtand 
ſeveral very beautiful aqueducts, of a conſiderable 
length, and which anciently reached to the publick 
ciſterns. There, dear Monceca, ſtands all that now 

| H 2 remains 
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remains of haughty Carthage, once the rival t 
Rome. Some years hence it will be ſcarce 'poſlible 
to diſcover the place where it ſtood, if the mo- 
dren geographers do not take care to point it out, 


for the uſe of poſterity. 


We have but a very faint idea of thoſe cities that 
once were the moſt renown'd: What we know con- 
cerning them is ſo confuſed, and intermix'd whith 
ſo many fabulous particulars, that it is impoſlible, 
in the midſt of this chaos and confuſion, to dif- 
cover the truth. Ancient Babylon is known to 
ns only by the relation of ſome old writers, who do 
not clear up half our doubts ; and not the leaſt foot- 
ſteps are now remaining of that once ſo renowned 
City. | 

We are quite ignorant of the manner of building 
uſed by mankind, (the Egyptians excepted) in the 
infancy of the world. We muſt go back to the 
Greeks and Romans to diſcover the cement uſed 


for thoſe materials employed in the building of 


public edifices, The ancient Perſians, Ethiopians, 
&c. uſed to build without cement, mortar, &c 
and merely by fixing together ſtones that were 
perfectly joined, as appears from ſeveral of their 
edifices* We are altogether in the dark as to 
that particular, and ſhall never be able to gratify 
our curioſity in this. reſpect, as the accounts now 
remaining of theſe things are very obſcure, and 
conſequently give little fniafaBion to ſuch perſons 
as deſire to have a clear knowledge of matters 
Beſides, the, lights we may gather from the ruins 


-that now exiſt are ſometimes fallacious, time hav- 


ing pulverized certain parts of the ſtone ; and we 
poſſibly may conſider as mortar the ſand ſeen in 


.the ſeveral places where the ſtones join. In fine, 
tho* certain edifices may have been built with a 


ſubſtance fit to join the ſtones together, we yet 
are utterly in the dark with regard to the manner 
of compoſing this cement, and a thouſand fabulous 
particulars are related on that head. 


* The Arena at Nimes are built in that Manner. 
Another 
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Another difficulty that occurs in the diſcoveries 
-+tempted to be made, by the ruins found in the 
eds, where ancient cities of renown formerly ſtood, 
„ the ſtrong probability we have to believe that 
Al the ruins in queſtion are of a later date than 
he manner of building which the curious are in 
darch of. The principal cities of antiquity were 
ieftroyed ſeveral times, and moſt of them rebuilt 
"der the Romans. The ruins now ſeen of ancient 
roy are not the remains of the palace of Hector 
and Priam. Thoſe princes were not powerful 
nough to build edifices which contained ſo vaſt 
number of marble columns as are now found 
n the fields of Troy. To be perſuaded of this 
ruth, we need but read Homer's Iliad ; for tho” 
poet always magnifies objects, the inſtant we caſt 
ur eyes on the prodigious remains of the marble 
ow ſcattered up and down the fields of Troy, 
nd the amazing numbers that have been carried 
ay from it, we are immediately perſuaded, that 
e ruins of the famous -Ilium are not thoſe which 
xiſt in this age. ä 

t is certain that the Romans, who either imagin- 
d, or were extremely deſirous of having it be- 
eved, that they ſprung from the Trojans, rebuilt 
e city of Troy. Auguſtus cauſed a great many 
agnificent edifices to be raiſed there, on the ruins 
f the old city. They there built a new Ilium, 
hich has long ſince, by the injury of time, fallen 
pan to ruin ; and if we now meet with ancient 
onuments there, theſe ought to be aſcribed to 
e Romans, rather than to, the ancient Trojans. 
erhaps, dear Monceca, the ſame obſervation ought 
d be extended to the ruins of Carthage; and the 
zonuments which are there ſeen in this age, were 
Follibly not built by the Romans, till after they had 
ſeſſed themſelves of Africa. 

The calamitous fate which ſo many proud cities 
ave met with, part whereof have been deſtroyed 
the Mahommedans, makes me frequently re- 
ct on the prejudice they did to the polite arts 
d ſciences. How great a number of edifices were 
| H 3 demoliſhed 
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. 
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demoliſhed by them, and how many ancient ſtatue, 
broke to pieces; to how deſolate a condition did 
they reduce all Greece, which contained a greater 
quantity of valuable monuments than all the re! 
of the world? How could the Nazarene prince i 
leave that country a prey to the cruelty and fur 
of theſe Barbarians ! 
| Had the Turks made their incurſions into Greed, 
at the ſame time when the Goths, the Huns an 
the Vandals ſacked Rome; and made as bad havod 
in the Weſt as the Mahommedans did in the, Eat, 
I ſhould not have wonder'd had the European mo- 
narchs abandon'd Conſtantinople to Mahommed l 
But that this barbarous prince ſhould invade the 
Eaſtern empire in the fifteenth century; that afte 
poſſeſſing himſelf of the city of Conſtantinople, he 
ſhould be upon the 2 of marching to Romy, 
in order to lay waſte and deſtroy the only mo 
numents which had eſcaped the fury of ignorance; 
this is what JI can never refle&t upon, without be 
wailing the blindneſs of the Nazarenes, who, beiny 
at that time diſunited, exerted their utmoſt endei 
vours in order to pull one another to pieces. 


It is certain, dear Monceca, that if, inſtead offi 0u; 
the chimerical projets of the Cruſaders, the Ew! d 
ropean princes, had contented themſelves with d not 
ing the Turks entirely out of Europe, they wou the 
have eaſily ſucceeded on that occaſion. ThWEve 
ought to have. been their ſole object; for, to aWever 
tempt to purſue them in Aſia, or to found a king En 
dom among them in the midſt of Africa, ih Wzrie: 

rojet equally ridiculous and extravagant, o 
impoſſible to be put in execution. All theſe ear 
tempts have never ſerved, nor will ever ſerve, | dron 
any other purpoſe but to prove the deſtrucii Neu 
of a great number of Nazarenes, by the fatigyppe 
of their marches, and the inclemency of the but: 
mate, which is productive of contagious diſtempeſ Dear 

This naturally puts me in mind, dear Monceq; Pay i 
of the ſtorm that is ready to break over the be on th 
of the Mahommedans. If the famous alli L 


that is talked of ſhould take place, and the es 


pele 


ror, the Venetians, the Poles, and Muſcovites 
ſhould unite together, the Turks will be in great- 


Jer danger than ever; and ſhould the Nazarene princes 


continue in peace two compaigns longer, the 
Ottoman power muſt neceſſarily have ſuch 
2 defeat as it will be impoſſible for it ever 
to recover. In the laſt war which the Turks 


Shad with the empire, that ſingle crown dit- 


poſſeſſed them of the two ſtrongeſt holds upon 
their frontiers, and reduced them to the neceſſity 
of making an ignominious peace. What will be- 
come of them, as they now are obliged to defend 
themſelves againſt the Muſcovites, who will make 
2 powerful diverſion, as well as againſt the Poles, 
whom they have as much reaſon to dread? It 
may be affirmed, dear Monceca, that ſhould the 
Ottoman empire get clear of this war without ſuſ- 
taining a conſiderable loſs, nothing will be able 
to ſhake its power. But this will ſcarce be poſſible ; 
and I do not doubt but that, before this year is 
ended, ſuch an event will be ſeen, as may be 
worthy of being tranſmitted to lateſt poſterity. 

I confeſs to thee, dear Monceca, that tho' it 
ought to be altogether indifferent to me, whether 
depend on the Nazarenes or Turks, I yet can- 
not forbear being greatly intereſted in favour of 
the former, for the ſake of the arts and ſciences. 
Every ſtrong-hold that is won by the Imperialiſts, 
every battle they gain, is a victory gained over 
Ignorance. I conſider the Germans as the miſſion- 
aries of reaſon and philoſophy. What a triumph 
would it be for learning, in caſe a bookſeller, ſome 
years hence, fhould offer to fale, in the Hippo- 
drome, the works of Leibnitz, and of Sir Iſaac 
Newton; and that Des Cartes and Gaſſendi ſhould 
appear in places, where nothing was ſeen to triumph 
but the writings of ſome wretched Turkiſh divines ! 
Dear Monceca, fo propitious a circumſtance as this 
may one day be brought about ; it depending entirely 
on the unity of ſome Nazarene powers. Muſt poli- 
ticks be always the ruin of mankind! Iam of 
opinion, dear Monceca, that the fame intereſts which 
ecure Certain petty princes of their dominions pre- 

vent 
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vent the ruin of the Mahommedans. Great monarchy 
are not very well pleaſed to fee a conqueror aggran- 
dize himſelf, and become more formidable. Many 
powers would not be willing to have the Turkiſh em- 
pire in Europe totally deſtroyed, as this would not 
ſuit their intereſt. 'The love they bear to religion is 
not conſiderable enough to outweigh political reaſons, 
Roman pontiffs have been ſeen to unite with thoſe 
very Turks againſt whom Rome had fo often preach- 
ed Cruſades ; but politicks change with the times; 
or new ſeaſons occaſion different cares, which is the et 
motto of all the princes in queſtion, To return o 
Tunis, 1 
In this city, as in Algiers, there is a dey ; but he 
is without authority, and the real ſovereign is the 
bey. Formerly the laſt mentioned was only a com- 
mander of the militia ; but during the various re- 
volutions which happened in this kingdom, the 
beys ſeized upon the —_—_— authority ; and they 
now appoint the dey: And it 1s alſo in their power 
to depoſe, in the moſt abſolute manner, and when- 
ever they think proper, thoſe whom they have raiſed 
to that dignity. 

The Moors, or ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
try, are far lefs unhappy in this country than in 
Algiers. The beys behave with great kindneſs to- 
wards them, in order to ſecure themſelves againſt BF... 
the reſtleſs ſpirit of the Turks; and by this means 
they have introduced a kind of equilibrium, which 
keeps the country at peace. The laſt bey, who 
died a few years ſince, had gained very great advan- 
tages by the regard he ſhewed to the Moors. He 
would fain have freed them entirely from their 
ſubjection to the Turks; but was afraid of at- ob! 
tempting to execute ſo difficult an enterprize, 
which might have been attended with the molt 
fatal conſequences. £4 5p | 

A very remarkable circumſtance in this prince 15, 
that he had ſcarce any buttocks ; at leaſt that he 
had next to none; thoſe he had once having been 


cut off, to prevent the ill conſequences of a very ſe- 
vere 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
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ere baftinado, which he had received on his poſte- 
jors, when he was but an officer under the bey. Two 
undred ſtrokes had been given him ; and theſe had 
deen laid on ſo very ſtoutly, that the ſurgeons were 
orced to cut off his buttocks, to prevent a mor- 
fication. This rigorous puniſhment was of the 
happieſt conſequence afterwards ; for, upon his ac- 
eſion to the throne, he was ſenſible, by the af- 
Ii&tion it gave him to be reduced to ſo unhappy a 
ondition, how uſeful buttocks are to mankind. 
This prompted him to aboliſh a puniſhment by 
hich he had been fo ill-fated as to loſe his own; 
o that, during the twenty years that he reigned 


[ 


he leaſt inſult. His ſucceſſor, inſenſible to an in- 
rmity which he himſelf never laboured under, 
ad not the like compaſſion ; by which means the 
uſtom is revived of giving the baſtinado upon the 
oſteriors, though the ſoles of the feet are uſually 
uniſhed on thefe occaſions. Do not imagine, dear 
onceca, that what I here tell thee is a fiction ; 
othing is truer ; and it is no extraordinary thing 
dr a puniſhment to be diſuſed, when abhorred by 
e ſovereign, 

Enjoy thy health, dear Monceca; live contented 
d happy, and may proſperity attend upon all thy 


fairs. p 


LETTER CLXVII. 


deſcription of a pyramid in the iſland of Gerbe, 
hich the Turks take great ſatisfaction in; and 
F i y.—Charatter of the Jeſuits in China. Some 
obſervations with regard to the city of Tripoli ; 
ts government, &c. 'The people much addicted to 
theit ; which is but lightly puniſhed. 


tacos BRITO to AARON MoNCECA. 
bs Tripoli. 
N ſailing from Tunis, dear Monceca, to Tripoli, 


I was forced, by the winds, to put in for ſome 


s to the iſland of Gerbe. Near the caſtle -_ 
a this 
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fury of mankind. It is a pyramid, thirty fog 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


this iſland I ſaw a monument of the cruelty ani 


high, and upwards of an hundred and thirty round; 
and ſerves as the ſepulchre*of ſuch Nazarenes 8 
were butchered by the ſoldiers of Orcan, who war 
this country from the Nazarenes. This pyramid 
is formed of free-ſtone half way; but the remain 
der is made of nothing but the bones and ſculls oi 
men, piled one upon the other. The Turks tal 
a haughty ſatisfaction in beholding this monument 
of hatred and barbarity. They declare, that ai 
the triumphs which they have gained over the N. 
zarenes, are ſo many evident teſtimonies of the 
ſuperiority of their religion, which God has viſibly 
favoured in all ages, it 1s their duty to eternize the 
remembrance of it. The ſucceſs of arms is on 
of the ſtrongeſt arguments which the Mahommedan 
employ, to prove the truth and purity of thei 
tenets. *© Since God, ſay they, is the auth, 
of all propitious events, and that nothing comes ty 
paſs but as he is pleaſed to give liberty for it, is i 
not manifeſt that he approves of the zeal we bun 
with, to carry his religion 1nto all countries? And 
are not the bleſſings he indulges us, and the victoria tn. 
we have obtained by his ſuccour, over fo great 
number of Nazarene nations, an infallible prod 
that the Koran came from Heaven ?” 

This falſe prejudice imbibed by the Furks, make 
them behold the Jews with a moſt contemptuou 
eye. They reproach us with being viſibly abatt 
doned by Heaven, as having no fixed abode upoi 
the earth, and having no monarch of our own n. 
tion to govern and defend us. Nothing can be f 
ridiculous, dear Monceca, as that pretended pro tors 
of the truth of the Koran. If the extent of a Mm 
ligion, and the triumphs it has gained, were provi corr 
of its excellency, the Turks would be forced to c trod 
feſs, that when jeruſalem was deſtroyed by the H ece 
bylonians, the Deity beheld Paganifn with a lofriice 
vourable eye. But it was monſtrouſly abſurd | 


aſſert ſuch an opinion ; and every religion * colic 
aſcri 


' 
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. celeſtial doctrine. 
The methods proper for infuſing inſtruction into 
ankind are fo natural, that thoſe perſons muft 


Wdeavour to perſuade them from motives of fear. 
No talk is eaſier, than that of bringing back the 
10} erroneous minds to ſenfible truths, when eaſy 
and gentle methods are employed; when this is 
Kone without the leaſt views of ſelf-intereſt; and 
hen ſuch expedients are made uſe of to point out 
heir prejudices to them, as plainly ſhew that the 
Winſtructor is prompted by no other motives than 
thoſe of candor and philoſophical ſincerity. 

I do not make one moment's doubt of it, dear 
Monceca, but that if the Spaniſh and Portugueze in- 
quifitors were not blinded by avarice and ambiti- 
on, the Jews would ſoon be able to make them con- 
feſs, that it is not only repugnant to the dictates of 


ator, for them to impriſon, torment and burn a ſet 
of ill-fated creatures, whoſe only crime is their con- 
tinuing in the belief of opinions which they looked 
upon as true, and had been imbibed by them from 
heir moſt tender infancy. Is it not ſhocking, dear 
Monceca, that they ſhould put to death a man who 
ever hurt any of his fellow citizens, or did the 
eaſt prejudice to ſociety ? May it not be juſtly af- 
rmed, that this is following the example of the 
Turks, and employing expedients of every kind to 

propagate a religion? | 
If we may credit a Nazarene author, the inquiſi- 
ors are prompted by political reaſons to act in the 
ſame manner as the Mahommedans. As they have 
corrupted the Nazarene doctrine by the fables in- 
roduced 7 them into it, they are reduced to the 
deceſſity of employing as many ſtratagems and ar- 
tnces to eſtabliſh them, as to inculcate a belief of 
ne Koran. It is certain that the doctrine which is 
reached by certain Nazarenes, in the moſt remote 
| countries, 


ride the progreſs it has made only — — | 
. 7 murders, is rather an infernal enthuſiaſm than 


entertain very pernicious opinions, who would en- 


umanity, but alſo contrary to the will of the Cre- 
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countries, is ſo very abſurd, that the meaneſt pe, 
ſons, who have but a juſt idea of the unity vM 
God, mult be ſhocked at it; and none but ignoray 
heathens could be made to ſwallow it down. 

For theſe many years, a conſiderable number 9 
popiſn divines continue to inveigh, in the ſtrongef 
terms, againſt the Jeſuits ſettled in China. The 
reproached them with making an odd mixture of the 
| Nazarene and Heathen ſyſtems of belief; and with 

making the nations whom they were ſent to inftrug 
acquainted only with the exterior, and the ſuper. 
fluities, as it were, of the religion. The prote. 
tant divines go {till greater lengths in their invee. 
tives. Theſe, poſſibly, may be exaggerated ; fa 
the hatred they bear to the other ſectaries raiſes ; 
miſt before their eyes, and frequently magnihes the 
ſeyeral objects. | 

Be this as it will, here follows a paſſage from 
man of prodigious learning, who was a great ene: 
my to the Jeſuits*. * The Jeſuits, ſays he, are nt 
pleaſed with tradition, ſuch as it appears; it deſtroy: 
ing their looſe morality, and overthrowing the doc 
trines of the Romiſh church; ſuch in particular a 
thoſe ſuperſtitious fathers attempt moſt zealouſſy to 
eſtabliſh ; and, to propagate which, they travel to the 
molt far diſtant countries.” The following paſlage 
may ſerve to give an idea of their religion. It is ex 
tracted from the Hiſtoay of a Chriſtian Chineze Lady, 
whoſe direQor - father Couplet the Jeſut had been, 
« Saint Ignatius, ſays he, St. Francis Xavier, St. Cate 
dida, whoſe name ſhe bore, St. Monica, St. Urſul, 
and her companions, were the moſt tender objects dl 
her piety. Her faith was ſo lively with regard to the I 
eficaciouſneſs of holy-water, and the aſhes of con; phi 
ſecrated palms, that ſhe uſed to conſider them as un- fe 
verſal ſpecifics for the healing diſeaſes of every kind. ¶ ſuc} 
Is not this a very judicious and well grounded fait ¶ tot 
and piety! and it is St. Ignatius, St. Urſula, hoh - the 
water, and the Agnus Dei, which prompt all the je. Wout 


La Croze, Diſſertations hiſtoriques ſur divers Cujety MM fror: 
Tome I. page 210. 
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ſuits to croſs the ſeas, and make them undertake ſuch 


hazardous voyages, to ſubſtitute a new ſyſtem of hea- 


then principles in the room of that which has prevail- 


ed, from the moſt remote times, among the Chineze.” 


Theſe reproaches, dear Monceca, - againſt the 
miſſionaries of China are exceedingly ſtrong. I 
know not whether there be any juſt grounds for 


are, mankind are much more obliged to the Ma- 
inculcate, at leaſt, a religion, which admits of no 


other worſhip but that of the Deity; and that the 
latter ſubſtitute new heathen errors, in the room 


Jof thoſe imbibed by the nations whom they pre- 


tend to inſtruct. This opinion of mine ought to 


be thought by the Nazarenes, of what ſect foever, 


the leſs extraordinary, as one of the greateſt phi- 
loſophers of theſe later times did not ſcruple to 
aſſett, that we are obliged to the Turks for making 
a great number of idolaters acquainted with the 
Deity. 4 The Mahommedan ſyſtem, ſays he, is a 
kind of deiſm, joined to the belief of ſome incidents, 
and the obſervation of ſome ceremonies, which Mo- 
hommed and his followers added, fometimes very im- 
properly to the religion of nature, which yet pleaſed 
certain nations. We owe to the Mahommedans, in 
many parts of the world, the deſtruction of the 
beathen belief; and it would prove one ſtep towards 
leading mankind to a more ſublime religion, was it 
preached in a proper manner ; and if the ill-ground- 
ed prejudices of the Mahommedans did not prove a 
great obſtacle to it 

I am cerfain that all ſuch as ſhall examine this 
philoſopher's opinion without prejudice, will con- 
els, that if the Jeſuits really preach, in China, 
ſuch a morality, and ſuch doctrines, as are aſcribed 
to them, it would be better, in order to extirpate 
the heathen ſyſtem, that twenty derviſes ſhould ſet 
out from Conſtantinoble, than an hundred Jeſuits 
from Rome and Paris. But I will own to thee, dear 


* Lettre de Mr, Leibnitz a Mr. la Croze, Ibid, pag. 164- 
Vol. IV. I Monceca, 


them; but this I will preſume to ſay, that if they 


hommedans than to the Jeſuits; ſince the former 
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Monceca, it is my opinion, that the enemies 9 
the Jeſuits exaggerate matters greatly; and that, 
in the account thoſe enemies have given of the 
motley religion compoſed of that of the Nazareng 
and Chrifttans, which the Jeſuits endeavour to eſtab- 
liſh in India, a great number of falſities are i. 
ſerted ; though it is impoſſible but there muſt be 
ſome truth, to give a foundation for the com. 
plaints daily made in ſo many books, viz. of thi 
ſervile regard which the Jeſuits pay to certain pam 
of the Chineze worſhip. | | 

Now I am ſpeaking of the many reproache 
which are levelled againſt thoſe fathers, I mul 
obſerve to thee, friend Monceca that I ſaw in by 
deſart Iſland called Lampeduſſa, a poor hermit, who 
has compaſſed what the whole ſociety of the Evi 
| ſuits could never effect. This iſland was depop- the 
| lated by Barbaroſſa, who made all the inhabitam qui 
of it ſlaves, and carried them to Tripoli ; fo tha trie 
it is now inhabited by not one human creature, e tres 
cept the hermit in queſtion. He officiates in 1 
Nazarene "chapel ; and does the ſame in a littk 
moſque, in which ſtands the ſepulchre of one d 
the cherifs. Although this hermit be a Papik, 
he nevertheleſs is equally careful of the Nazaren 
and Mahommedan - 951 thy and thus unites the 
two benefices. Such Turks and Chriſtians as pu 
in for water, at the iſland in queſtion, leave hin 
the ſeveral things he may ſtand in need of, N 
perſon has yet obliged him to declare, to which d 
theſe two chapels he is the moſt devoutly at 


= 


tached ; hitherto, no Janſeniſt divine has taken et 
into his head to write againſt him, in order el 
rove, that he ought not to ſweep, with the ſang + 
1 the cherif's moſque, and the chapel of oup*' | 
Lady of Good-voyage. Had I not therefore f 
ſon to ſay, good Monceca, that he has accomgi.”**'<: 
pliſhed more than the whole ſociety of the Jl" | 
Bad yet been able to perform? But I have f ne 
enough of the Jeſuits. e de 
I retuß erte, 
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I return to my obſervations with regard to 
Tripoli, whither I have been arrived a week. 
This city is far leſs conſiderable than Algiers and 
not comparable to Tunis. 'The government is the 
ſame with that of the reſt of the maritime cities 
of Africa, The Moors are in as little credit here 
as at Algiers. The Nazarene renegadoes enjoy the 
greateſt hare of the authority of any fect of peo- 
ple in this country; and fill the chief employ- 
ments; and indeed there is a vaſt number of re- 
nezadoes here, and I have converſed with many of 
them. They all appeared to be as ignorant of 
the religion they had embraced, as of that quitted 
by them. Mot of the perſons in queſtion had been 
ſo poorly educated, that they were ſcaree acquainted 
with the radiments of their belief; and indeed, 
they align the moſt trifling reaſons poſſible for 
quitting their religion. Whereas, in other coun- 
tries, ſlaves are commonly prompted, from the ill 
treatment they meet with from their patrons, to 
turn Mahommedans ; they here, on the contrary, 
are brought over by gentleneſs. Of all the cor- 
airs of Barbary none are leſs cruel, though none 
are ſo much addicted to theft, as the people of 
Iripoh. This crime is - tolerated in their city. 
child is not puniſhed who ſteals any thing art- 
fully in the ſtreets; and the only thing allowed 
ne perſon upon whom an attempt of this kind 
has been made, in caſe he catches the young knave 
n the fact, is to drub him a little, in order that 
je may learn to be more dextrous another time. 
Holt foreigners who, being unacquainted with 
heir Cexterity, walk half an hour in the ſtreets 
t eripoli, miſs their handkerchiefs at their re— 
ra home. Tunis blind toleration of theft met with 
rtizans among thoſe who are flaves to the chi- 
nerical ideas of ſome ancient legiſlators. Were 
heſe people of Tripoli acquainted with the hiftory 
ancient Greece, I do not doubt but they would 
e de hted to find, that Lycurgus had made, in 
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merely to tolerate and diſſemble. And indeed what 
would a corſair, who ſhould read the following 
paſſage from Plutarch, ſay? Among the young 
Spartans, the talleſt and moſt robuſtſ uſed to car) 
the logs of wood deſigned for making the fire to 
dreſs ſupper ; whilſt thoſe of the leaſt ſtature, and 
the weakeſt, uſed to carry herbs, which they ſtole 


out of the gardens and dining-rooms, whither they b. 
always crept as artfully as poſſible; and, when- WW: 
ever they were catched, they were whipp'd, as not to 
having looked out ſharp enough; or done their ar 
buſineſs in a bungling manner. They likewiſe le. 
uſed to ſteal all the victuals they could lay their pa 
hands on; and never failed to graſp; very artfully de 
at any opoprtunity, when the perſons, who ought the 
to have looked after them, were either aſleep, or | 
negligent: In caſe of their being diſcovered, they the 
were not only ſcourged, but alſo kept from vie- t 
tuals ; and when this was afterwards allowed them, it 
it was in a very ſparing. manner; in order that mo 
the neceſſity they ſhould be reduced to of providing . 
for themſelves, might make them bolder and more mul 
artful *.” œ ; ther 
Was not this a moſt excellent ſchool for youth? Had hi 

0 b 


Cartouche eſtabliſhed laws of diſcipline for young 
thieves, muſt they not have reſembled ' thoſe of 
| Lyeurgus? How much ought mankind to bluſt, ! 
at the errors and follies of thoſe on whom. they n 
often beſtowed the title of wiſe ! Moſt of thoſe who Her 
had acquired the reputation of having exalted ge-: 
nius's, and looked upon themſelves as qualified to Ac 
lay down rules for the conduct of their fellow 
creatures, would have deſerved, had juſtice been ente. 
done them, to be confined in mad-houſes. he fi 
Il do not hint barely at thoſe fools, in whom tie 
Heathens repoſed a blind confidence; but likewiſe 
at thoſe who, during ſome centuries, have intro. 
duced, among the Nazarenes, ſuch a multitude of 
ridiculous cuſtoms which ſuperſtition has rendered 


* Vies des hommes illuſtres de Plutarque, traduits par Dr 
cier, Tom. I. pag. 249. 
ſacred 
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ſacred. Is it not equally ſtupid to confine, in a 
numberleſs multitude of houſes, crouds of indolent 
wretches who are of no ſervice to a country; and 
to exerciſe them in kiſſing the ground, in ſcourg- 
ing, and letting themfelves be over-grown with 
filth, as to bring up boys in the art of thieving 
with dexterity ? What a delightful parallel might 
be made between Lycurgus and Francis d' Aſſiſe? 
IId is certain, however, thatthe Greek would appear 
to greater advantage than the Italian; becauſe, 
among the laws. enjoined by him ſome are excel- 
lent, and outweigh the bad ones ; whereas the 
patriarch of the Franciſcans only made it his en- 
deavour. to ſhew the heights of frenzy to which 
the human mind will ſometimes proceed. 

Cicero, worthy Monceca, uſed to fay anciently ; 
that he could not think how 1t was poſlible for 
two augurs to meet, and look at one another, 
without laughing. I muſt eonfeſs, that it is ſtill 
more ſtrange to me, how two cardinals, or two 
Roman pontiffs, if they reflect on the numberlets 
multicude of idle, diſſolute wretches ſubordinate to 
them, can keep a grave countenance. Should a 
philoſopher be aſked, which is the moſt ridiculous 
o believe, either that the Deity declares his will by 
the light of birds; or is defirous of being honoured 
„ ſcourgings, fantaſtical habits, idleneſs, avarice, 

2norance, and debauchery ? I am perſuaded ſuch a 
eon would ſay, that it is leſs abſurd to give cre- 
lit to the vain practices of the augurs than to the 
WE icacy of the monaſtic ceremonies. 
Preſerve thy health, dear Monceca ; live con- 
ented and happy; and be not fo long filent for 
ne future. 
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LETTER CLXVII 


Concerning the revolutions which have happened 
in different kingdoms, occaſioned by civil war 
and domeſtic diſſentions. Some inſtances from 
Engliſh and French hiſtory. 


AARON Moxnctca to Jacos BRiTo. 


H Y letters, dear Brito, are equally inſtruQive 

and entertaining; and I was utterly unac- Wn: 
quainted with a great number of particulars relating Mei 
to the manners of the Africans. I wiſh that the 
things I communicate to thee may pleaſe as much 
as thoſe which thou informeſt me of. 

I was not ſurprized at the frequent revolutions 
thou relateſt, and which commonly prove the ruin 
of the African princes. They happen in nations 
that are much more poliſhed and civilized than the 
kinzdoms of Algiers and Tunis. With how many 
ſtorms, for upwards of theſe two hundred yeas, 
has England been buffeted ? In how many calami- 
ties was France involved, from the reign of Henry ll 
to that of Lewis XIV? Were not two monarch 
aſſaſſinated, in that kingdom, one after another; 
and did not the French perpetrate the ſame crime Ma 
as the Algerines? The Engliſh went ſtill farther, dis 
they aggravating guilt and parricide with contempt, 
_ executing their king publickly on a ſcaffold. 

This horrid tragedy was perpetrated by men 
born among the dregs of the people. The fir 
teen, who were at the head of this faction, wen 
a ſet of mean wretches, who, in times of peac, 
would not have dared to look a common ms 

iſtrate in the face; and were Oliver now living 


nere 


he would think himſelf happy in being the lo weit Th 
member of the houſe of commons. pened 

It is opportunity, and the different ſituation f ſuc 
things, that determine with regard to the peace unt! 


governments, and the authority of kings. I 


mot 
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oft trifling circumſtance may, in a ſeaſon of 
the utmoſt tranquility, give riſe to a violent ſe- 
gition. At other times, the attempts of the beſt 
Wooncerted cabals are defeated ; and the machi- 
ations againſt the authority of ſovereigns only make 
Wit more deſpotic and formidable. 

Civil wars and diſſenſions break out at a time when 
hey are leaſt expected; and ceaſe when they are 
hought to be in the midſt of their career. Had 
any perſon declared, in a prophetic way, during 
he reign of Henry II. that France was going to be 
nvolved in the moſt fatal troubles; that it would 
perpetrate the moſt horrid crimes ; would aſſaſſinate 
Its kings; that the majority of its nobles, con- 
ſpiring with the prieſts and friers, would drive the 
royal _— from the throne, to beſtow it on a fo- 
reign houſe: Had any perſon, I fay, ventured 
o make ſuch a prophetic declaration, they would 
have looked upon him as a madman, whoſe mind 
yas a prey to the blackeſt frenzy. But on the other 
hard, if a little after the murder of Henry III. when 
il things ſeemed to conſpire to the total ruin of 
France, another perſon had declared, that the royal 
family would be ſeated more firmly than ever upon 
the throne ; and that the Spaniards, who governed 
and conducted the Pariſians, would ſoon tremble in 
Madrid, at ſeeing the thunder ready to cruſh them ; 
this ſecond prophet would have been conſidered as a 
pybarite, intoxicated with the pleaſing ideas of his 
eluded imagination. He would not have been 
believed any more than the pretended enthufiaſt above 
Iinted at, who foretold ſuch fatal cataſtrophes, as 
here was ſcarce any probability of their ever coming 
to paſs. But the event has ſhewn, that people would 
nave been in the wrong, had they not given credit 
0 the different predictions of theſe two prophets. 

The ſudden and unexpected events, which hap- 
pened in the paſt ages, ought to ſhew the poſſibility 
of ſuch as may happen hereafter. There is no 
ountry in Europe, how calm and undiſturbed ſo- 
ever 
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ever it may be now, but, fifty years hence, may 
be involved in as many troubles, and thoſe as fre. 
quent as the feuds which bring about ſo many re. 
volutions in the African kingdoms, Whenever ] 
am informed, that ſome unexpected ſedition is broke 
out in a country, this does not give me the lea} 
ſurprize. On the contrary, I reflect that ſuch a 
appear to enjoy the utmoſt tranquility, are per- 
haps upon the point of being obnoxious to the tame 
fad fate. 

In all countries the feeds of the paſſions, in the 
human mind, are the ſame; and the only artis 
to know how to make them take root, and ſprout Mee 
forth; for this being done, the withed for fruit ei 
may be expected from them. A Frenchman or a 
German would go as violent lengths as an Algerine 
if excited by things that make a ſtrong impreſſion 
upon their minds. The Africans riſe up in rebel- Har 
lion againſt their princes, from a ſuppoſition that 
they are bad governors ; act contrary to the laws 
and endeavour to enrich themſelves at the expence m 
of their ſubjects, &. Now the Europeans take up Hern 
arms againſt their ſovereigns, when they are ſtrong- 
ly perſuaded that theſe are actuated by the ſame 
tyrannical motives. This is the common pretence, tic 
with the addition of that of religion, which re 
bels have made a handle of in all ages. The 
enemies of Henry III. and thoſe of Charles I. and 
James II. had no other. And ſuch rebels as ſhall Wnce 
| hereafter take up arms againſt their princes, will Hains 
employ the ſame ; they being the moſt ſpecious, {ſe 
and conſequently the moſt capable of making nung 
impreilion upon the minds of the people. t 

The Europeans, dear Brito, are not quite ſo eaſ-eac 
ly ſtirred up as the Algerines ; but when there arile, uni! 
among the former, any men who have art enougl WP* 
to ſeduce and impo upon them, they will go iſ de 
violent lengths as the Africans. IT will again ob- th 
ſerve, that it is firmly my opinion, that thoſe who (Pura 
have the talent to impoſe artfully upon mankind, ue 
according to their various capacities, and to ſnatch ea 
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t every opportunity may rouſe them to guilt of 
any kind. But if the fituation of things is not pro- 
Pitious, the utmoſt ſubtlety of the human mind 
ould exert its endeavours to no purpoſe. 
When we enquire into the various revolutions 
which have happened in Europe, it appears that 
Fortune, and the ſituation of affairs always befriended 
Whe prudence and intrepidity of thoſe who brought 
Whoſe revolutions about. If the league became fo for- 
Wnidable to the French monarchs, we muſt aſcribe 
t to the diſpoſition which the minds of the peo- 
ple were in at that time. 'The nation had long 
Peen apprehenſive, that the religion which had 
evolved to them from their forefathers would be 
otally aboliſhed: ; and they were prompted to take 
p arms from a principle of conſcience. Under 
he regency of the duke of Orleans the leader of a 
party who had as great abilities, and was as 
nuch the darling of the people as the duke of 
iſe, would have made the Pariſians attempt the 
ame things, from views of intereſt, as they had 
prmerly been prompted to from thoſe of religion. 
If ever France, ſince the minority ef Lewis XIV, 
ad cauſe to be apprehenſive of a dangerous revo- 
tion, it was at the time when bank-bills were 
eclared of no value. To what extremities may 
ot thoſe perſons be carried, who, in an inſtant, 
dle the whole fortune which themſelves and their 
nceſtors had lawfully gained, by their abilities and 
ains? But the fortune and good genius of the 
uke of Orleans got the better of the juncture of 
gs; ſo that he difpelled, with the greateſt eaſe, 
the clouds that ſeemed to threaten the moſt 
readtul tempeſt. The people of Britany were 
uniſhed for their rebellion ; the parliament of Pa- 
s was baniſhed, a circumſtance that will ſcarcely 
believed by poſterity ; all men bowed the neck 
d the yoke, becauſe every one was wanting in 
wage and abilities; and there was not at that 
me a duke of Guiſe, a prince of Conde, nor 
en a Cardinal de Rets. : 
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I would adviſe, worthy Brito, all monarchs, who 
are deſirous of knowing whether they have any thing 
to fear from their ſubjects, on account of a ney 
tax they want to lay, to enquire if there is ng, 
in their kingdom, ſome perſon who knows hoy 
to make a proper advantage of the people's uneaſ. 
neſs. But if it appears that they have no occaſiqn 
to be apprehenſive of any ſuch cunning politician, 
they then may ſafely put their ſchemes in execution 
All ſuch ſubjects, how much ſoever they may ſuf 
fer, as are not animated by an able leader, ar 
made to groan in chains. The republic of Hol 
land owes its riſe to the princes of Orange; bu e 
the tyrannical adminiſtration of Philip II. wou 
never have loſt him the feven united province; 
had not the Dutch and their allies been united, con- 
ducted, and ſupported by the princes of the houſe 
of Naſſau, and ſome other illuſtrious perſfonage 

It is therefore no wonder, dear Brito, that in A 
giers, and the other kingdoms of Barbary, ben 
there are ſo many perſons who flatter themſelvs 
with the hopes of obtaining the crown, by tie 
deſtruction of him who wears it; there ſhould it 
a conſiderable number of people, who endeavout 
to graſp at every opportunity of annoying their fore 
reign; and conſequently, that many revolution 
ſhould happen in this kingdom. Ambitious met 
are fired by the hopes of rifing to the throne, an 
making themſelves the head of a growing patty. 
The avaricious and cruel adminiſtration of tit 
African princes, inclines their ſubjects to inſurreds 
ons and rebellions ; and conſequently gives the at 
bitious an opportunity of exerting theirtalents. Wen 
the ring-leaders of rebellion rewarded with throns 
in Europe, poſſibly we might ſee as many tragic 
events in that quarter of the world, as in Airid 

The courier, dear Brito, is ſetting out, fo tht 
I am obliged to end my letter. Continue, J be 
ſeech thee, thy correſpondence. I hope, beiort 
thou arriveſt in Conſtantinople, that thou wilt vil 


ſome other nations, with whoſe manners and cur 
tows 
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am3 thou mayeſt bring me acquainted. I refle& 
m infinite pleaſure on the many particulars thou 
lt inſtruct me in, when I ſhall have the happineſs 
meet thee in Conſtantinople. - I will bring thither 
m me, a large number of very valuable books, 
hich I purchaſed in Paris, London and Amfter- 
Wm; I will add them to thoſe thou haſt collected 
I the chief cities of Italy, and ſuch provinces of 
France as thou haſt travelled over. Thou doſt not 
ell me whether thou haſt met with any in Portugal. 
"houzh good books are very rarely found there; 
e yet, now and then, meet with ſome worthy the 
deruſal of the learned. We will paſs, good Brito, 
any happy days in this common library. Enjoy 
hy health; and live happy and contented. 


LETTER CLXIX. 


Dbſervations on the ſtrength of imagination in preg- 


nant women. Quotations from ſeveral authors 
indeavouring to prove that the force of imagina- 
tion in women, with child, has no effect on the 
fœtus in the womb. 


AARON Mocca to Is AAC Onis. 


| | London. 

HERE was lately publiſhed, dear Iſaac, a 
1 new book *, in which are ſome excellent 
nings. The author warmly oppoſes the ſurprizing 
lies aſcribed to the ſtrength of imagination in 
reznant women. He ſhews, by ſtrong and convin- 
ing arguments that the fetus, in all its various ſtates- 
nd' configurations; having in it{elf, a diſtin and 
eparate circulation of blood; performing by its 
dun power, all the functions neceſſary to life 
deing joined to the womb no otherwiſe than as 


ui Eatitled, A phyſical diſſertation concerning the ſtrength 


vi iN? imagination, in women with child, upon the fetus, 


y James Blundel, M. D. and member of the college of phyſi- 
ns in London, &c, 


plants 
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plants are to the earth; in fine, being a diſtinQ ij 
dividuum, which is no part of the mother, it cot. 
ſequently cannot receive any hurt merely by the 
imagination, as it ſubſiſts out of the ſphere of thy 
paſſion. This able naturaliſt foreſaw how mud 
the novelty of his ſentiments would ſurprize tho 
who aſcribe as much power to the imagination 9 
breeding woman, as to the Deity itſelf. Nothin 
can be ſo ridiculous, as to believe that the imaging 
tion hinted at can create pigs-heads, calves- et 


monkeys tails, the marks of ſeveral forts of fruj 
&c. Was this true, what would become of mar 
kind? In five or ſix generations we ſhould me 
with nothing but miſhapen human creators ; f 
moſt women, during their pregnancy, apply then 
ſelves, one time or other, ſtrongly to the on l 
templation of certain objects. Unhappy thereſm © 
would thoſe children be, whoſe mothers ſhoul q 
caſt their eyes upon apes, aſſes, turky-cocks, & s 
Some would come into the world with long pie, © 
of fleſh dangling at their noſes ; whilit others oll K 
appear with an ape's tail, or ears reſembling tho in 
of Midas. The author in queſtion ſets his ch Q 
jection in its full force, by proving how ;neceſſay 50 
it is that there ſhould be a ſtability in the feed lee 
of the different ſpecies of animals. He manifeſt) C 
proves, that miſhapen bodies, to which the nanny i. 
of monſters is given, are thus faſhioned men G 
from natural cauſes, which ought to be aſcriv | 
to the ordinary laws of motion, and not to tu 0 
effect of the imagination. To juſtify this opinions | 
- he enquires into the origin and progreſs of tl | 
production of animals; and takes a view of Ui — 
different ſyſtems laid down. by men of great lea _ 
ing, with regard to this operation of nature;  - _ 
opens with that of Dr. Harvey. This phie - 
„ pher, ſays he, who has gained an immori the 
« name by his diſcovery of the circulation of f — 
blood, is the firſt who pointed out the true plat vir 
« where the chicken is formed, in the ſperm of naar 
Hegg. It is he alſo who found that all aum vol 
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without exception proceed from an egg; and 
conſsquently all generation by puttrefaction, ex 
putri, is an erroneous opinion. Harvey's ſyſtem 
was greatly improved by the many experiments 
of Reignier de Graaf. He not only proved that 
eggs are the true and genuine origin of all ani- 
mals, as well oviparous as viviparous, but like- 
wiſe that they exiſt in the teſticles of the women 
before conception; and that they become prolific 
in the fallopian tubes, whence they deſcend to 
the bottom of the womb. Leewenhoeck has gi- 
ven a different explication to this myſtery of na- 
ture. He has difcovered a great number of ani- 
malcules in the human ſeed, where it is vaſtly 
aſtoniſhing to ſee a great number of little worms, 
in the form of toads in miniature, ſwimming up 
and down. Theſe are fo extremely minute, that 
many thouſand millions, of them put together are 
not ſo big as a grain of ſand, the diameter where- 
of is not the hundredth part of an inch. It 
is plain that theſe animaleules are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the formation of the fetus ; it hav- 
ing been obſerved, that a man whoſe ſeed has 
none of theſe diminutive toads, is no ways quali- 
hed for generation, though he otherwiſe may 
ſeem robuſt, and free from any imperfection. Lee- 
wenhoeck has ſhewn fo evidently this truth, that 
it is now uncontroverted. This diſcovery ſeems, 
at firſt fight, to deſtroy de Graaf's hypotheſis ; 
but they may be reconciled, as Dr. Gardner has 
done, by affirming that the egg is properly the 
neſt in which the animalcule reſides, and ſup- 
ports itſelf for ſome time. Theſe are the three moſt 
rational ſyſtems that have been publiſhed con- 
cerning generation. They all agree, that the 
ſeveral parts of the fetus exiſt ſomewhere be- 
fore conception, upon which I would propoſe 
theſe queſtions. I. By what means the ima- 
gination of the mother is able inſtantaneouſly, 
without her knowledge or conſent, and con- 
trary to her inclination, to expunge the linea- 
Vol. IV. K H ments 
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ments or features of the fœtus, that exiſted befyy 
conception, and produce in a moment new lim 
with new joints and veins, and new glands vit 
the lymphatic veſſels, &c. as is often ſeen at th 
birth of a monſter, whoſe form, or the ſtructure 
whoſe body is entirely unknown to the mother 
IL If the opinion of Leewenhoeck or Gardner 
well grounded, how is the mother's imaginatia 
impowered to act upon the fetus, that is deri 
from the ſeed of man; and which, conſequent 
is an individuum diſtinct or ſeparate from his: 
One of the principal motives which prompts ny 
ny philoſophers to reject a ſyſtem, are the chang 
that have been made in it according as there my 
be occaſion to obviate the ſeveral imperfeRons pe 
ceivedin it. Theſe frequent corrections are a pro 
of the internal defect which is inherent in the chi 
ſubject. But no opinionqhas varied more than thi 
which allows an amazingly extenſive power to tit 
imagination of pregnant women. The ſyſtems 
« thoſe who declare for the power of the 1magin 
« tion, ſays the author ?, has changed fo conlide 
„ ably from time to time in ſome very effenti 
« points, that it is impoſſible the ſame experiment 
% ſhould favour aſſertions ſo contradictory and ns 
« pugnant to one another. The principal change 
« are, I. Theſe aſſertors of the power of imag 
“ nation are not agreed about theperſon upon wha 
ee the imagination acts; II. They do not know 
« what time the imagination exerts its force. Il 
« They diſpute with reſpect to the extent of f 
© power; in a word, their opinion reſembles a | 
« dra, that has but one tail, and many heads. | 
confeſs that, in the preſent age, the depot 
power of the imagination is lodged ſolely in ti 
mother's brain; and I am ſurprized that v# 
men ſhould be ſo weak as to own this; at 
thereby charge themſelves unjuſtly with a fad 


* Plundel's Diſſertation, p. 57, 64. 
+ Chap. iii. p. 9, 13. | 
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« which yet is very injurious to their ſex. Ne ver- 
« theleſs, ſeveral famous authors pretend that the 
imagination of the male animals, in general, 
contributes, as well as that of the female, to 
the colour of the fœtus.“ It is believed, ſays 
liny, that the thought or imagination of both 
ale and female, paſſing ſwiftly into the mind, con- 
punds the reſemblance -. Some have made the 
child ſhare in the plot, and place it at the head 
of the conſpirators ; pretending that the circum- 
ſtances in which the fetus is found, are the ac- 
cidental cauſes, of the mother, and as a rule 
which teaches her what 1s fit and ſuited to the 
embrio. Others extend their cruelty ſo far, as to 
fancy that men are able, entirely by the ſtrength 
of their imagination, to have an influence on per- 
ſons who are at a great diſtance from them ; by 
inflicting them with diſeaſes, or healing them; b 

changing their conſtitution and make; in a word, 
that they are able to render them happy or miſer- 
able. They compare the imagination to a ve 

powerſul magnet, the ſphere of whoſe activi- 
ty is very extenſive; and who conſequently are 
able to attract, move and turn topſy turvy, all 
things animate or inanimate that are within 
the ſphere of their activity. How odd and ri- 
"a diculous ſoever this opinion may be, it never- 
0 theleſs was defended by Paracelſus, Crellius, 
Fomponatius, and ſeveral more. I do not take 
it to be better grounded, than the opinion which 
aſſerts the truth of witchcraft, and judicial aſ- 
trology. The fautors of the power of the ima- 
gination have alſo varied conſiderably with re- 
gard to the time in which that power works. 
The ancients fixed it at the very inſtant of con- 
ception; they meaning that of the amorous 
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* Cogitatio utriuſque animum ſubito tranſvolans effingere 
militudinem aut miſcere exiſtimatur, Plin. Hiſt. Nat. Lit. 
Ill, Cap. XII. 
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congress, according to Pliny *.” It is thongy 
ſays he, that whatever a has ſeen, hey 
remembered, or thought of, at the inſtant of con 
ception contribute greatly to the reſemblang 
A modern author is of opinion, that the in 
“ gination does not begin to exert its pour; 
4 till after the vivification of the fœtus, that 1 
_ « when it begins to ſtir in the womb}. | 
% ſhort, moſt modern authors agree, that the in: 
* gination may act upon the fœtus from th 
« inſtant of the conception, till the delivery 
% without taking the leaſt pains to inform u 
* what become of thoſe large pieces of fleſh ; 
* bone, which the imagination fevers from th 
« fetus, even when grown to a conſiderable fize 
This objection, good Iſaac, with which t 
author concludes the examination of the ſyſta 
of thoſe who declare for the power of imaginatia 
deſtroys all the ſubtleties of ſuch philoſophers ; 
are ever eager to find out myſteries in things whid 
are extremely natural. For if the imaginatig 
has the power to deprive a child, a little befo 
its birth, of one of its limbs, what becomes d 
the ſubſtance which compoſed that limb? A fl 
| ar: difficulty is, when the imagination it 

antly furniſhes and creates ſome foreign bodj 
Whence does it inſtantaneouſly take the ſubſtard 
or matter? Has it the like power with God, t 
creating it from nothing ? Thoſe philoſophers wi 
have fo ſtrongly aſſerted the opinion, that nothin 
could be produced from nothing, ex nihilo nihili 
will they be ſo complaiſant as to allow a woman 
imagination, who longs for a loin of veal, tit 

wer of producing, in an inſtant, on the brei 
of the child, perfect in all reſpects, a piece 6 
fleſh reſembling a loin of veal ? But this is a 


* Similitudinem quidem in mente reputatio eft & in g 
ereduntur multa fortuita pollere, ebe, auditus, memo: 
hauſtzque imagines, ſub ipſo conceptu. Plinius, ibidem. 
+ Dr. Turner's Defence of the XII. chapter of the firit . 


a Treatiſe de Morbis Cutaneis, p. 142, | 
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very frequently wrought by women, if we 

— thoſe who ſuppoſe them indued with 
that power. They relate very furprizing incidents 
to this purpoſe, one whereof is as follows, which 


the author banters very agreeably “. 
« Pair.re Mus an apoſtolical prothonotary 


| | had a ſiſter, handſomely 214 in every part of 
e 


« her body, but unhappily had no head, in- 
« ftead of which ſhe had the ſhell of a fiſh, re- 
« fembling a muſcle, over her neck, that open- 
« ed and ſhut, and by which they uſed to feed 
« this muſcle-nymph, as with a ſpoon. The 
« accident was owing to this; her mother, when 
« with child of her, had a very great longing for 
« ſome muſcles' which ſhe ſaw at a fiſhmongers, 
« but failed to have her cravings indulged that 
« inftant. The ſiſter to Philip Meurs, Miſs 
« Muſcle, lived to twelve years of age in that 
« monſtrous condition; but one morning, as ſhe 
gaped her ſhells to take in food, ſhe ſhut them 
« together on a ſudden with ſo much violence, 
« that ſhe broke them againſt the ſpoon ; and died 
« that inftant. What man ever heard fo ſtrange 
« a ſtory? A muſcle fed with a ſpoon! Credat 
« Judzus _ non ego. Believe it who will, not 
„J. Dr. Turner, to convince the reader of the 
« poſſibility of this incident, ſays, that he himſelf 
« ſaw a child born with a fleſhy, or rather car- 
« taliginous. ſubſtance, upon its head, in the ſhape 
of 4 granadier's cap. This monſter was born 
« alive, but died immediately after its birth. 
could tell you, if I would, the depoſition 
made by the mother; but I do not think it is 
« proper. What an odd fort of argument is this? 
* Achild comes into the world with a granadier's 
A cap, and the pretended cauſe of it is artfully 
* concealed from us. The child had not an oppor- 
«* tunity of receiving the leaſt nouriſhment, but 
* died in the birth, Ergo, it is not abſurd to 
lay, that a muſcle was fed with a ſpoon eleven 
Dr. Turner's —_— &c. p. 42, Ge, 
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years, and that unluckily this ſpoon killed the 
virgin muſcle, by breaking its jaws. However, 
* not to keep the reader any longer in ſuſpenc, 
*« with reſpect to the prodigy of Miſs Muſcle; doe; 
* not Fienus, who is the only perſon who publiſhed 
it, declare poſitively, that Meurs very ſeldon 
% ſpoke truth? 0 
The ſame may be ſaid, dear Iſaac, of part « 
the ſtories which are related concerning monſter, 
and imperfect creatures, as of that which our Wi 
author ſo juſtly apps at. The ſame happens tg 
them as to all incidents related by different per- 
ſons, the marvellous of which increaſe every mo- 
ment ; all thoſe who repeat them amplifying the 
circumſtances. A piece of fleſh no bigger than 
a nut, is ſoon metamorphoſed into a granadier' 
cap. This is exactly like what is told concerning 
the man who pretended he had laid an egg, before 
the ſun went down it was ſtrongly affirmed, at the 
end of the ſtreets, that the uſed to lay an hundred 
daily. It is not but that deformed and monſtrous 
children are brought into the world, as is but 
too often proved by experience; but then theſe 
births happen very rarely, and are owing to cauſes 
of a different nature than a female imagination, 
which cannot act directly upon the fetus. What 
wer ſoever we may grant it, it muſt neceſſarily be 
employ bodily force to produce the leaſt effect on Wi by 
the fleſh of a child. Matter only is capable of WW id 
acting upon matter ſo as to cauſe fractures and m 
diſlocat ions, and bring about a total change in it an 
Perſons who are beſide themſelves will imagine they of 
have a glaſs head, and therefore are afraid of break- ch. 
ing it; but then this does not cauſe any change in fr 
the conformation of their bodies Now is nt pi 
abſurd to aſſert, that a woman, who is not able, no 


Dico me non credere, quia enim ipſe erat ſenex & hi me 
toria erat vetuſta, ob cujus vetuſtatem non poterat facile ab: 
liquo redargui, deo tum in illa, tum in aliie quas aliquank Wh. n 
commemorabat, ſæp: erat valde infelix, conjiciendo veritatens 


Deus fit zuimæ e vs propitius, Fienus Queſt, XXII. 
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by the ſtrength of her imagination, to produce the 
Nast change in her body, can occaſion ſuch an 
effect upon that of her child? 

The author refutes perfectly well the objections 
aiſed againſt theſe reaſons. He deſtroys all the 
alle principles which father Mallebranche had in- 
Wiſcreetly grounded on a ftory, which, tho' very 

xtraordinary, might yet be eaſily accounted for 
rom ordinary Cauſes, and the laws of motion. 
To conte, ſays he, to father Mallebranche's 
ory About ſeven or eight years fince, ſays 
this father “, was ſeen, in the hoſpital for in- 
curables, a young man born an ideot, whoſe 
body was diſlocated in the ſame places in 
which thoſe of criminals are broke. He has 
lived twenty years in this condition, and has 
been ſeen by many. The cauſe of fo diſmal an 
accident was owing to a deſire his mother had 
to ſee a criminal brake upon the wheel, which 
ſhe accordingly indulged. Children fee the ſame 
things their mothers do; hear the ſame cries, 
receive the like impreſſions from objects, and 
are moved by the ſame paſſions. The blows 
given to the malefactor ſtruck violently on the 
mother's imagination, and rebounded on the 
chud's tender brain, the fibres of which, 
being unable to reſiſt the flood of ſpirits, were 
broken. Hence he came into the world an 
ideot. The impetuoſity of the motion of the 
mother's animal fpirits ſtrongly dilated her brain, 
and communicated itſelf to the various parts 
of her body, which correſponded to wol of 
the criminal. But as the mother's bones were 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt the impetuoſity of the 
(ſpirits, they were not hurt. Poſſibly ſhe might 
not feel the leaſt pain. on that occaſion ; but 
this progreſs. of the ſpirits might be fo vehe- 
ment and rapid, as to carry off or break 
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„the tender part of the child's bong 
And it muſt be obſerved, that had the womy 
in queſtion turned the motion of her ſpirits te 
*« wards ſome other part of her body, by ſtrong. 
&« Iy ſcratching her back-ſide, the child's bone 
% would not have been broke.” Is not this a fin 
remedy which father Mallebranche recommends 
pregnant women, to preſerve their children fron 
the fatal effects of the imagination! | 
To this reflection of the author, my god 
friend Iſaac, I will add another. Had Arittot 
adviſed women to ſcratch their back-ſides to chet 
the effects of the imagination, how ſtrongly would 
the modern Naturaliſts, and particularly fathe 
Mallebranche, have ridiculed ſuch childiſh coun X 
ſel? Ariſtotle, would they have ſaid, who not on 
endeavours to peep into all the arcana of natur g 
but alſo to preſcribe rules for all dangerous cat m 
that may happen, orders women to ſcratch their bi; 
tocks, to preſerve the fœtus from the impreſſion 
of the imagination. Can any thing be more il) 


and incoherent than to preſcribe ſuch a remedy ; an wo 
does not the Greek philoſopher deſerve the title ¶ are 
prince of the fumblers, rather than that of prince of v 
philoſophers ? But here we have a modern philo-W (., 
per who perſcribes ſo whimſical a recipe, yet Mi dee 
one endeavours to ſet it in a ridiculous light; M gb. 
all that is done is, to deny the power of, and M ga. 
advantage that may accrue from it. By the vigor 
dear Iſaac, I am ſurprized that father Mallebrano the. 
ſhould have given the preference to this p tur 
of the human body. Had he indeed been 2 Hat 
ſuit, there would have been nothing very extra bite 
ry in his choice. To wave raillery, dear Lu lebr 
had not the Engliſh author reaſon to. ſay : M the 
ever faw a fracture, and eſpecially ſeveral, conti alio 
twenty years, without growing callous ? I and 
not deny, but that there might have been, Nou 
the hoſpital of the incurables, a child, the vc:te 
ſtruction of whoſe limbs might have been fo ſingi , 
and deformed as to give occaſion for ſuch a 11 1 
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But it is very probable that the child in queſtion 
came into the world with the bones both of th= 
Carpus and Tarſus disjointed ; which ignorant peo- 
le might conſider as the fractures made in the 

dies of malefactors; and give the mother an 
opportunity of forging this idle fiction, to excite 
the charity of tender-hearted people. Beſides, ſome 
reputable authors have obſerved, that bones are 
ſometimes found that never had any ſolidity at 
all, or had loft their ſolidity *. 

After that the Engliſh naturaliſt has ſtrongly 
and invincibly refuted the impoſſibility of the ef- 
fects aſcribed to the imagination of women, and 
demonſtrated that they are repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of anatomy, (as the mother's nerves have 
no communication with thoſe of the child :) He 
ſhews, that as the paſſions of the body are only 
motions of the blood and ſpirits, whoſe velocit 
is greater or leſs ſurprize, with reſpe& to the mind, 
is no more than a fudden compariſon made, with 
cr without pain, between an object which is fa- 
"OE miliar and another that is unknown to us. But 
"oy are children, fays he +, capable of making theſe 
" various reflections, at a time when they are a mere 
"BY fenfitive lump of fleſh. The mother's thoughts in- 
I deed are very extenſive ; but then it is not poſ- 
ible for the child to comprehend them; its under- 
ſtancing not being yet formed by the knowledge 
of exterior objects, which affect or diſturb the mo- 
ther, who is frightned at a ſword, becauſe ſhe diſ- 
turbs the hand which holds it; and is frightned 
at a dog, as ſhe is ſenſible that it may poſſibl 
bite her. Thoſe who pretend with father Mal- 
lebranche, that the child ſees the ſame objects as 
the mother, - and hears the ſame ſounds, muſt mean 
alio modo that children can ſee without light, 
and hear when their ears are ſtopt. And how 
Vould it be poſſible for the mother to communi- 
"Wcate her thoughts to the child, in her womb, when 


» Blunde!'s Phyſical Diſſertation, 40. &c. 
1 Pag. 53 & 54. 
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her foul is abſolutely ſeparated from that of thy 
fetus ? ” | 
The phyſical reaſons which the author gives for 
thoſe marks, and the deformity ſometimes found 
in children, are as judicious and natural as thoſe 
alledged by him to refute the effects of the ima. 
gination. He aſcribes the birth of monftrous crex 
tures. to the indiſpoſitions and infirmities of the 
animals in the womb ; to a ſtop put to the gros. 
ing of ſome parts of the fetus ; to ſome violence 
or force her body met with; to the bad heal 
of the parents, and the eggs changing their place, 
There is no doubt, ſays he *, but children in the 
womb are as liable to ſickneſs, as after they ar 
born. They are not exempt from cataracts, the 
gout, &c. Would it not therefore be very ſtrange, * 
and even aſtoniſhing, that 4 tender body, like tha n, 
of the fetus, which is capable of receiving the Ml. - 
ſlighteſt impreſſion, ſhould always come into the W,;.; 
world, without diſcovering the fad effects of fo grea lit 
a number of infirmities, by ſome mark or deformity! WM, 
The ſeveral parts of the fetus are all plan'd nc. 
the egg, but they do not grow equally. Some o 
diſplay themſelves ſoon, whereas others do not a- Mei. 
ear till a long time afterwards, or perhaps never, Nn. 
if they meet with any obſtacte. For if the ſætu nd 
is indiſpos'd, the obſtructions of the veſſels may de 
prive certain parts of their nouriſhment, which ak 
terwards remain in their firſt ſtate, without grow 
ing or encreaſing, at the fame time that the rel 
become perſect. Whenever that happens, this phz- 
nomenon is thought ſo ſtrange, that the vulgar d 
not fail immediately to cry that a monſter is born; 
and to aſcribe the monſtrous quality of the chill 
to the mother's imagination, tho? there is nothing 
unnatural in all this, for inſtance, the brain bot! 
within and without is at firſt like two watt 
bladders ; but afterwards that very clear water con-. ente 
denſes or thickens,. and is covered only with 1 


# Blundel's Phiſical Dſſiertations p. 8g, & ſeq. 
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Jelicate ſkin*. Some children have come into the 
world, without the appearance of any brain. This 
particular is related in Blegny's journals. He re- 
@ ates that a female child had no brain at her 
birth, and yet lived five days f. Doubtleſs this 
child's brain continued in its firſt ſtate, occaſioned 
by ſome obſtructions, and conſequently appeared 
watry. Whenever a child is brought forth, bear- 
ing ſome reſemblance to an ape, a frog, or ſome- 
thing {till uglier, it muſt be aſcribed to the ſame 
| WWcauſe; I mean, that as the lips and cheeks were 
not yet arrived at their perfection, and the mouth 
being ſtretched as wide as the ears , which then 
are inperceptible: Children born with .theſe im- 
perfe&10ns appear horrible to the ſpectators, and 
occaſion many fabulous ſtories. It is no difficult 
matter to diſcover the origin of red marks. It 
often proceeds from the ſkin's not being of a due 
thickneſs in that part, whence it appears as though 
it had been flead; for as all the veins are cloſe 
o the ſurface of the ſkin, they therefore are eaſily 
ſeen. Sometimes this defect is not owing ſo much 
to the ſkin, as to the ſtructure of the arteries and 
eins; the capillary. branches of the former being 
xtremely numerous, and more extended than uſual; 
and thoſe of the other veilels being but few, nar- 
ow, and diſcharging the blood ſlowly. The body 
pf the fœtus being very tender is alſo liable to be 
bruiſed and hurt by the ſtrong convulſions of the 
ubes, and thoſe of the womb; as well as by the 
iolent contraction of the muſcles of the abdomen, 


In capite circumcreſcente membrana, ex aqua limpidifii- 
na cerebrura concinnatur. Cerebrum & cerebellum ex lim- 
didiſima aqua in coagulum caloſum denſantur. Harvæus 
Erercitat. LXIX. 

T Puella fine cerebro nata in tota cranii capitate nihil 
ſ#ter aquam liquidam deprehendere licuit, omnino adim- 
lentem membranam, nullo præſente cerebro, aut ſubſtantia 
olida, —_— Zodaicus Medico-gallicus, April, 1687, ob- 
ervat, III. | 
Loris rictus ad utramque aurem protenſus cernitur. Har- 
us, Exercitat. LXIX. 
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which preſs upon it forcibly. >» Hippocrates * is o 
opinion, that the ill conſtruction of the womb may 
occaſion deformities. The child, ſays he, in the 
womb, will be maimed if it has not room enough, 
and is not at its full eaſe. It is like, in this re 
ſpect, to a vegetable, which meeting with a ſtone, 
or ſome other ſubſtance, that confines it in in 
growth, grows inſenſibly deformed ; thin on one 
ſide, and thick on the other. WES 

Is it poſſible, dear Iſaac, that as good ſenk, 
inſtructed and guided by anatomy, ſhould offer tg 
the mind ſo many natural methods for explaining 
the imperfect formation of animals, ſeveral phi 
loſophers ſhould yet have ſought for expedients v 
maintain and juſtify the prejudices of vulgar and 
ignorant perſons ; and aſcribe to the power of the 
imagination in women the cauſes of certain ef 
feats, which nature preſented them in ſo clear; 
manner? But, ſay the followers of Mallebranche, 
who cannot bear to ſee the remedy of their foun- 
dere xploded. If a female imagination can haven 
effect upon a fetus, how comes it that ſome women 
have been hurt merely by a fright? If the fœtu 
is inſenſible to whatever happens in the mother! 
imagination, how can it ſhare in her fear?“ Ty 
this I anſwer, friend Iſaac, that it really has n 
ſhare in this fear; but is ſtrongly affected by the 
corporal impreſſions which this dread of its parent 
occaſions ; by the motions of the diaphragm and 
the muſcles of the abdomen, which, preſſing ttrongy 
the inteſtines, obliges the womb to thruſt upon tit 
fetus, and ſometimes deſtroy it. The ftrong pa 
fions diſorder very much the human body. Su- 
prize, terror and anger, have the ſame eff 
upon the human machine, as forcibly ſhaking ! 
clock. Should we be ſurprized if a man, upd 
his falling down, ſhould put the ſprings of Us 
watch out of order ? ould it be neceſſary 0 
enquire, in the imagination of this man, for il 


® De Genitur. Art, Xl. 
| cault 


- 


auſe of this diſorder ? and, to prevent it, ſhould” 
De ſcratch his back-fide as he fell? It muſt be 
Wonfeſſed that, were ſome of the ancient philoſo- 
Whers to return again into the world, they would 
Wnd, in writings of certain moderns, matter ſuf- 
Wcient to revenge themſelves of the ſarcaſms (and 
Iheſe often too violent) ſometimes: levelled at their 
inion. | 

ey thy health, dear Iſaac, live contented- 
md happy. 


LETTEXK CEXX. 

The city of Tripoli guarded only by dogs. — 
Some obſervations on the diſcipline of the dogs 
in the Roman capitol. The Indians and Ita- 


lians compared, with regard to ſuperſtitious wor- 
ſhip, bigotry, and ridiculous ceremonies. 


Jacos BBITo, to AARON MoNctca. 
Took notice, good Monceca, in my laft letter, 
| of the conformity between the people of Tri 
boli and thoſe of Sparta They alfo have imitated 
ome of the Roman cuſtoms. They truft the guard- 
ng of their city in the night-time, to maſtiffs, 
zhich they ſhut up, gig day, in one of the 
baſtions of the rampart. Theſe maſtiffs ciſcharge 
ery faithfully the duties of their functions; they 
batrol through the ſtreets of the city; and if 
hey happen to meet with any Þ they are 
ure to tear him to pieces. he moment day 
breaks, they go of themſelves to the door of their 
priſon. They indeed are leſs quiet here than thoſe 
logs who were appointed to guard the capitol ; for 
ney bark the inſtant they hear any perſon come 
tear their habitatigns, and their roaring is heard 
all that dune the city ; whereas thoſe of 
he Romans wereSbliged, upon pain of death, to 
de quiet in the day-time. The people of Tripoli, 
n this reſpect, ſhew more judgment than the Ro- 
Vol. IV. L. Man,; 
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mans; they not requiring from brutes, any aQon 
but ſuch as ſuit their nature; and are not fo ily 
as to expect, from them, a chain of reaſoning, | 
- TI know not, friend Monceca, if thou ever tookef 
notice. of the exact diſcipline which the dogs in the 
capitol were obliged to keep. One would couclug 
that the Romans were ſuperſtitiouſly perſuaded, thy 
the brutes in queſtion muſt have — inſpired h 
the Deity. They are fed, ſays Tully, in order 
that they may bark: For this — 2 it is no 
„thought ſtrange to hear them bark, in the night, 
«at any one whom they may hear coming, 
« though a perſon of the greateſt goodneſs and 
virtue; the unſeaſonableneſs of the hour ex 
* cuſes their miſtake, and authorizes their ſuſpicion, 
„But they are ſure to have their legs broke 
6 whenever they bark, in the day-time, againt 
© perſons who go to the temple, to offer 9 
their prayers to the immortal gods “.“ 

Is not this an excellent maxim, and founded 
good ſenſe? Does it not argue great wiſdom, u 
require a dog to forget that he is ſuch during the 

| day, and remember what creature he is in ni 

night, upon pain of being hang'd by the neal, 
| till he is dead? When we reflect, dear Mor 
14 ceca, on the abſurd and childiſh euſtoms te. 
| 


ſtrongly prevailed, and which were conſidered a 
eſſential laws, among moſt of the ancient nations 


'* 3 
1 8 
5 we are aſtoniſhed to find that men, who performet D 
uh ſuch glorious actions, and exhibited ſo many prod. þ 
1 of the greatneſs of their genius, could have give . 
into, and approved of cuſtums, which now appen f þ 
| incoherent and ridiculous to the moſt barbara . 
| nations. This is a circumftance that cannot bit: 1 
T mortify the pride of man. One would be 4M :» 
| to imagine that the capacity of wretched monuM ke 
is ſuch, that they are never able to in{titute, ini + 
ſtate, a body of laws equally wiſe and judicious ; WWW: +, 
are always obliged to mix a certain portion of {0 
lies and ſuperitition wich the moſt juſt reflection . 
Cicero pro Roſcio Amerino, cap. xx. ation 
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Hence I ſhould be apt to think, worthy Monce- 
ca, that all nations reſemble, in many points, thofe 
whom, at firſt ſight, they ſeem moſt to differ 
from. This reflection may appear ſingular to you, 
and it ſeems a kind of paradox to ſuppoſe, that 
the Italians, a people of a gentle, ſupple, and vo- 
luptuous caſt of mind, averſe to war, and loving 
the polite arts, ſhould yet bear a conformity to 
Indians of a ſavage diſpoſition, unpoliſhed and ig - 
norant, and inured to labour and fatigue. Ne- 
vertheleſs, what difference ſoever we may imagine 
is found between the turn of mind of the ſeveral 
people in queſtion, it will appear, upon a ſtrict 
enquiry, that they reſemble one another, even in 
the moſt eſſential things. | 

The Italians bear ſo great a reverence for their 
pontiff, as almoſt amounts to idolatry. They ſet 
him upon an altar, offer incenſe to him, fall prof- 
trate beſore him, and kiſs in the humbleſt manner 
his toe. Let us now take a view of the honours 
which the Indians pay to their princes.  'They 
appear before them in a poſture of the utmoſt hu- 
mility ; and never addreſs them but in terms as 
pompous as the ſoothing titles of holineſs, and of 
od's vicar upon earth. The Chineze, whenever 
hey come before their emperors, fall down nine 
mes before them. Is not this equivalent to the 
humble kiſſing of the ſacred flipper ? 

In India, ſays a modern author“, all the 
' Pagods are renowned for ſome miracles, or ex- 
traordinary cures, of the legends of which a 
' hiſtory is compoſed, for the comfort and edi- 
* fication of devout perſons. The piety of one 
* ſhall be directed to Jagarnat, and of another 
to Wiſtnoo. A Bramin, taking the hand- 
* kerchiefs. of theſe devotees, or any other things 
they may preſent to them, rubs them againſt the 
god whoſe prieſt he is, and afterwards returns 


* Ceremonies and Religious Cuſtoms of the Idolatrous 
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7 thom to the ſeveral perſons to whom they b. 
long.“ Is not this, excellent Monceca, an es 
act copy of what is done in Europe? Ignatin 
Loyola is there inſtead of Jagarnat, and Fran 
d' Aſſiſe of Wiſtnoo. The Jeſuits and Franciſcay 
are juſt upon a level, in this reſpect, with th 
Bramins, fince they rub the ſhrines of their pati 
archs with handkerchiefs ; and, what is ſtill mor 
ſurprizing, the monks of St. Genevieva Tub, h 
like manner, the caſe of that faint's ſhrine, wit 
Pieees of linnen faſtned at the end of a pole; 
though they might as well rub her pedeſtal with i 
or the threſhold of her church-door. The moth 
abovementioned employ as much art in taking 
advantage of the ſuperſtition of the Europeans, a 
the Bramins do, with regard to the ſimplicity an 
ignorance of the Indians. Has not the author win 
informs us of theſe artifices of their prieſts rex 
ſon to ſay, that the prieſts act here exactly azn 
other countries ? | | 

But this is not the only circumſtance'in which tie io | 
faith of the Italians agrees with that of the Eal-WWrca 
Indians. Both peeple make proceſſions to ther eld 
pagods. The former carry their ſaints up and 
down the {ſtreets ; and the latter go about as cere- 
monioufly with their gods. The author juſt quo 
ted furniſhes me alſo with this fecond particula 
In the proceſſion, ſay he * which the Indian 
« make to their Gods, they follow ſome uſage 
_ « that are pretty well known in Europe. Such 
« for inftance, is that of the litter, on which 
« they carry the god who is led about; the port 
« able altar employed in theſe proceſſions; tit 
« flowers ſcattered in the way of the idol; tle 
« perfumes and odours they burn in its honol!, 
« &c. I ſhall make no mention of the cries of thel 
« devotees, of the prayer which they offer u 
« howling ; of the geſticulations which the pre 
« ſence of the god excites; their groans and 
« their tranſports, the too ordinary effect d 

® Ceremones, &c. ibid. 
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«© cuſtom and education.” Would not one ima- 
rine, friend Monceca, this to be the deſcription of 
Pe of thoſe Nazarene proceſſions, in which the 
hrine of ſome faint is carried, in order to put à 
top to a long ſterility, or to procure an abun- 
lance of rain. 

By the way, it is not barely to images that the 
Romans pay a ſuperſtitious worſhip. I have often 
en, whilſt I was at Rome, a crowd of people 
alling proſtrate in the .ſtreets, through which the 
ontitf paſſed, eſcorted by a ſplendid cavalcade. 
Dn theſe occaſions . were heard the like groans and 
ranſports, which the fight of their Gods inſpires 
he Indians with. What a ſpectacle muſt it be to 
philoſopher, to ſee all the inhabitants of a city 
all at the feet of a man, and cry with a tremb- 
ing voice, holy father abſolve us from our crimes ; 
eſtow upon us indulgences, to ſerve us in our expir- 
17 moments! It would be the ſame to me if they 
hould ſay, favour us with a paſſport to ſecure us 
om the ſheriff's officers of hell. I will confeſs 
o thee, dear Monceca, that I always bluſhed at the 
eakneſs of the human mind, every time I be- 


. 
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Athenian, have ſaid, had ſomething of this kind 
een told him? I queſtion if he could have kept 
bis countenance. He would have laughed at the 
olly of the Italians, juſt as he did at that of the 
reeks, and have met with the like fate. The In- 
quifitors would not have been more human than 
hoſe tyrants who ſentenced him to die. In all 
puntries where ſuperſtition prevails, it is dange- 
ous to attempt to enlighten the minds of men; 
ſpecially in thoſe where the ſcepter and cenſor are 
the ſame hands. Any perſon who violates the 
avs of morality, and acts in ſuch a manner as 
$ 1njurious to ſociety, eaſily obtains in Rome a par- 
lon ; but woe be to him if he has attempted any 
hing that tends to the diminution of the eccle- 
aftical authority: his ruin is infallible, and the 


volt ſevere puniſhment is inſlicted upon him. 
L 3 To 


held ſuch ſcenes. What would Socrates that wiſe 
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To return, excellent Monceca, to the confyr. 
mity between the Indians and Italians. In the 
kingdom of Deean, the Nairos have a right u 
demand the laft favours of any maidens or mari, 
ed women whoſe beauty may have charmed then 
The huſbands think it an honour to wear th 
horns, when planted by perſons of ſo high a rank 
In Rome, the cardinals and prelates ; and, in th 
reſt of Italy, the monks and priefts have not q 
reduced to the form of a- law the power, whid 
they have over the fair-ſex; but then they enjq 
in effect the fame privileges as the Nairos; au 
there is no Roman but thinks himſelf vaſtly hayy 
to be honoured with a vifit, in which he himk{ 
has much leſs concern than his wife. 

Among the Banians, the chief Bramin has th 
fame rights and prerogatives as the Roman pot 
tiff. It is he who allows diſpenſations for mart 
ages, and grants divorces, for all which read 
money muſt be paid. 

Here follows another conformity between the be 
Hef of the Italians and Indians; which compre 
hends, at the ſame time, many of the chief ar 
ticles of the religion of the people. Tis extrad- 
ed from the ſame author whom I copied befor: i: :; 
„The Indians, ſays he *, when they grow it 
« years, perform penances, and ſuch like wort 
« conſidered as meritorious, in order that, whe 
« they quit this life, their ſoul may go and ref 
« jn a found body, or that of a perſon of diſtin 
« tion. To this motive we muſt aſcribe all ther 
„ pious works, alms, retirements, foundations 
„% KC. TFhoſe, who have not ſtrength of mind 
„ to undergo auſterities, give into the practe 
« juſt mentioned; beſtow alms very liberally a 
„the Bramins, and enjoin their heirs to off 
„% np prayers to God in their favour. There at 
„ fore alſo who amaſs immenſe treaſures dur 
« ing their lives, in order that they may has 
„% wherewithal to redeem themſelves after dea, 

# Ceremonies, &c. page 27. 8 
11 * I! 
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« when their ſouls are ſo unhappy as to enter into 
© the body of a miſerable wretch.” 

The notion of the tranſmigration of ſouls pro- 
duces the ſame effects among the Indians, as pur- 
gatory among the Nazarenes. I imagine I fee in 
the Banians, who perform extraordinary acts of 
charity, in order that, at their quitting this mortal 
life, their fouls may go and animate a well- diſpoſ- 
ed body, ſo many farmer-generals appointing, in 
their expiring moments ſome friers to beſtow in 
egacies part of the treaſure ſtolen by them. 

Methinks there 1s likewiſe a great conformity 
between the rich Italian and Indian devotees, © who, 
« not having courage enough to ſubmit to auſte- 
« rities, purchaſe, upon conſideration of a certain 
e ſum the privilege of being exempt from them. 
« Such a favour 1s beſtowed on a ſuperſtitious, but 
* voluptuous Roman.” Upon giving ten piſtoles 
he is permitted to eat fleſh during Lent, and on ſuch 
(67's on which it is prohibited by order of the pope. 
He likewiſe ſupplies himſelf with a conſiderable num- 
der of indulgences, which he purchaſcs at a very 
ear rate, and imagines to be of great uſe after death. 
| very juſtly imagine, dear Monceca, that there 
Is a great reſemblance between the uſages and 
2nners of the two people, of whoſe ſuperſtition 
| have juit now taken a view; and it is not only 
In thoſe things relating to the ceremonies and ex- 
terior worſhip, that they act much after the ſame 

anner. They entertain the ſame idea with re- 
pard to myſtical devotion, and the ridiculous ma- 
erations practiſed by ſome Nazarene monks. The 
Indtans have their capuchins, their fathers of la 
| rappe, their Camalduli and their Carthuſians, &c: 
lere follows an exact relation of their manner of 
wing, which ſeems to be copied from ſome ac- 
bunt, that contained the extravagant hiſtory of 
onaſtie penances. * Sita was the inventor of pil- 
' grimages, and the patriarch of the Indian hermits, 
known by the name of Fakirs. When they find 

« themſelves 


* 
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„ themſelves inclined to ſleep, they let themſelyg 
fall down on the-aſhes of cow-dung, and ſuch like 
- © filth. They even ſometimes ſprinkle their long 

and dirty hair with theſe aſhes, by way of pow. 

der. Some retire into a kind of ditch, where they 

« receive no light but from a very little hole. They 

* will ſtay in thefe places nine or ten days, alway: 

continuing in the ſame poſture, and without ea. 

ing or drinking. It is affirmed, that others pak 

„their whole lives without once lying down: But 
whenever they are ſtrongly inclined to ſleep, they 

„ lean againſt a rope, which hangs between tw MF” 

trees. Other penitents will ſtand, during ten c 

twelve hours in the day, with one foot lifted u 

on high, their eyes fixed upon the ſun, and hold: 

« ing a cenſer filled with fire, wherein they throy 

* incenſe in honour of ſome idol. Others continue 

“for ever ſeated, or rather ſquatted upon their but 

„ tocks, in which poſture their hands are alway 

« lifted up different ways over their heads, &c.t" 

The auſterities of theſe Fakirs may be very juſt 
ly compared to the follies of ſome Nazarene monk 


Ignatius Loyola, the mighty patriarch of the Jeſuits al 
travelled for many years with one foot covered, a 
the other naked, and let himſelf be eat up with lice 
he having confined himſelf, with a parcel of wretc- ! 
es like himſelf, in an hoſpital. Francis d' Aſſiſe ui i * 
to roll about in the ſnow, as a horſe will in ſtra. ” 
His diſciples, at this day, prick their bodies wid In, 
iron-points, go half naked, and are as dirty as tit Th 
Fakirs ; equally uſeleſs to ſociety ; as ignorant, 5 þ 
ſtupid, and as much revered by the vulgar. Cai" 
any reſemblance be ſtronger than this? Here fol 54 
lows another which is no leſs ſo. Tis found amo. 
theſe Fakirs, and the myſtical diſciples of Molino oy 
« To all that has been writ concerning theſe li. * 


« dian hermits, ſays the author fo often cited, | 
« ſhall add, that devout women are ſeen who 90 
5 and kiſs the moſt ſecret parts of their bodies, an 


I Religious Cuſtoms and Ceremonies of the Idolatrous Ne 
wons, Tom, II. Part I. page 7. | 
Je 
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yet never avert their eyes, are never put out of 
« countenance, or is any ſenſibility * diſcovered on 
« either ſide. They even affect, at their receiving 
theſe extravagant tokens of reſpect, a kind of 
« extaſy and tranquility of mind.” 
Am I not in the right, worthy Monceca, to aſ- 
ert that we meet in India with that quietiſm which 
lolinos preached in the midſt of Rome, and which 
o many Nazarene prieſts have adopted? When 1 
hink of theſe women going to kiſs the moſt hidden 
darts of the Fakirs, methinks I behold father Gi- 
ard, with his eyes turned up towards Heaven, 
aſten his lips on La Cadiere's bubbies; and a lit- 
le after this feat, I ſee him kiſſed by La Batterelle, 
nother of his penitents. How many monks in 
Italy transform into relicks, in the ſame manner as 
he Fakirs, the moſt peccant parts of their bo- 
lies? If their devotees had the ſame way of think- 
g as Rabelais, they would be contented with re- 
Feiving a kiſs on their faces, and no where elſe. 
[ he French author in queſtion could never be pre- 
ailed upon to accompany, to the audience of the 
ope, the ambaſſador in whoſe retinue he came to 
ome ; and being aſked the reaſon for it, he replied, 
i have a great averſion to bad ſmells; and ſince 
my maſter, who repreſents an auguſt monarch, 
going to kits the pope's toe, doubtleſs I, be- 
ing but a poor phyſician, will be allowed only 
do kiſs his back-fide.” 
he poſt is ſetting out, fol am extremely hur- 
ed, and muft therefore conclude my letter. Al- 
ays behold the manners and cuſtoms of all nations 
eh a philoſophic eye, and then thou wilt eafily 
eee, that thoſe who ſometimes ſeem to differ 
oltly in their manners, have nevertheleſs many 
ugs in common. 
Enjoy thy health, dear Monceca, live contented 
d happy, and always ſeek for thy felicity in the 
ve of philoſophy and the ſciences. 


* * ** ag 
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LET TKR CLAXXL 


Philoſophical diſquiſitions concerning the intelle 
tual principle, or ſouls of brutes. 


AARON MoNcECA to IS AAC Ons. 


London. 


OME difficulties occur, worthy friend Ir 

in the knowledge of the ſoul of brutes, vba 

can never be ſurmounted by the mind of mn 
_ What hypotheſis ſoever the philoſophers invent, u 
unfold the knowledge of it, they will only give | 
to new doubts. They indeed will ſhew the wen: 
neſs of the ſyſtems combated by them; but in di 
troying them they will not eſtabliſh their ond 
which, though it will not have the defects perce-iitu: 
ed in the reſt, will yet have others equally con-Wat: 
derable. On what fide ſoever a philoſopher, 6 
veſted of prejudice, turns his eye, he perceives bu 
riers which check the progreſs of all his reflection 
render them ineffectual, and oppoſe his reſearche Ne 
If we conſider the ſoul of brutes as a imp 
modification of matter, we run the hazard of cot: 
cluding, from this principle, (in examining tit 
nature of the ſoul of man) that it is mateni 
like that of brutes. For if matter can be endutt 
with a ſelf-moving power, it is able to receive H eme 
faculty of thinking, conceiving, reflecting, ho- 
groſly and imperfectly ſoever it may poſſeſs thb 
qualities; yet by ſubtilizing ſtill more, by mal 
ing it act upon organs of a more delicate e 11 
ture, I ſhall be able to raiſe it eaſily to that pot 
of perfection which I perceive in the moſt pere 
and moſt enlightned human foul. I even ſhall n6 
find it very difficult to carry it up to that heigier V 
by raiſing it gradually. I ſhalt find but little argealui 
ference between an elephant, and a heavy Laplat 
peaſant, to whoſe language I am a ſtranger. £ M: 
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i perceive that the two animals act equally in 
Wonſequence of what may be of uſe to them; that 
Ney articulate ſounds which I do not underſtand ; 
at they are ſuſceptible of pity, anger, fear, 
jendſhip ; that they are endued with memory, 
Wd ſhun what may ſumetimes annoy them. The 
tant I diſcover a perſect reſemblance in the in- 
Wllectual principles of the two animals in queſti- 
n, I have a certainty of the poſſibility of the 
Ummon materiality of their eſſence. It is then 
for me to raiſe myſelf, by degrees, from the 
ul of the Lapland animal, to that of the philo- 
pher Deſcartes; reaſon ſuggeſting to me plain- 
„ that the ſouls of the ſame ſpecies of animals 
znnot be of ſeveral different kinds. Nothing could 
> ſo abſurd and ridiculous, as to affert that the 
derſtanding, in ſome men, reſulted from a ſpi- 
tual principle, and that of ſome others from a 
jaterial principle. 
When, in order to obviate the numberleſs diffi- 
ties that ariſe, in the ſyſtem of thoſe who de- 
are brutes to be endued with a material foul, we 
e for admitting that of Deſcartes, reaſon ſtrong- 
oppoſes an hypotheſis, the falſity of which 
plainly diſcovered to us by the laws of nature, 
well as by what we ſee performed every day by 
utes. How can we figure to ourſelves that a 
dg, in whom we perceive all the indications of 
emory, conception, and reaſoning ; who is ſen- 
le, not only to thoſe paſſions which act directly 
the ſenſes, as hunger, thirſt and pain; but 
Kewiſe on thoſe, the chief operations whereof 
e in the mind, among which are friendſhip, 
ty, tenderneſs, gratitude and affeQtion ; how, 
lay, can any perſon figure to himſelf, that this 
dg is a mere machine, which, according to fa- 
er Mallebranche, cries without pain, eats without 
ealure, believes without being conſcious of it; de- 
es nothing, and fears nothing“? That perſon 
* Mallebranche, Recherche de la Verite, Book IV. Chap, 
Il. pag. 432, 
muſt 
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muſt have a very ſtrong faith who can belien 
ſuch things; and JI am firmly. perſuaded, frien 
Iſaac, that thoſe who have aſſerted the probabiliy 
of this with ſo much warmth, did not believe th 
poſſibility of it, in the manner they pretended, 
Some philoſophers have invented a third ſyſten, 
to remove the difficulties of the other two, by & 
ſerting, that the foul of brutes is neither materi 
nor ſpiritual, but a middle being between fjin 
and matter. But how filly is ſuch a diſtinctia 
This medium ſubſtance muſt either have exten 
fion, or elſe be unextended ; if it be extended, i 
conſequently is material, becauſe: whatever is e. 
tended is material. But if it be not extended, i 
is conſequently ſpiritual ; becauſe whatever has u 
extenſion, and exiſts, is neceſſarily ſpiritual, If th 
ſoul of brutes be neither ſpiritual nor material, i 
s conſequently a chimerical being, as the vacum 
of the Epicureans is a mere negation. 

This is altogether as ridiculous as what the Pe 
patetics advance, when they pretend to prove th 
the ſoul of brutes is meerly a material form, bs 
cauſe it differs infinitely from that of man, in th 
knowledge of good, and ſeveral other thingy, | 
the difference between the eſſence and genus d 
ſouls was owing to the different degrees of pero 
tion, it then mult be afferted, that thoſe of child 
are not of the ſame kind with that of men, vid 
have attained to the age of reaſon, To this tl 
Peripatetics and ſchoolmen anſwer, that the ol 
of a child and that of a man do not differ i 
genus and order; but that the cauſe of the litt 
perception that is ſeen in children is owing # 
the organs not having yet attained their perfection 
But this weak argument is deſtroyed by fu 
an objection as is unanſwerable. Since only tt 
« organs, may theſe philoſophers be anſwered, & 
<« termine the degree of the underſtanding a 
« conception of ſouls, who can tell, if the ſe 
« of a horſe was placed in the body of Arifiol 
« or that of Scotus, but that it might have acq® 
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ed the qualities found in thoſe of the philoſophers 
up —— In like manner, if their ſouls had 
animated the body of an aſs, all the tokens of 
reaſoning they could have given, would have 
been, to chuſe the beſt thiſtles in a meadow. The 
« organs, according to you, being the only circum- 
. (ance, to which we muſt afcribe the amazing diſ- 
« parity found beween the operations of the foul 
« of children, and the conceptions of that of men; 
« you ought not to wonder, that the ſame in- 
« tellectual being, if lodg'd in a well organized 
« human body, ſuch as that of Ariſtotle, ſhould 
© make a philoſopher ; and produce only filly, 
« uniform actions in the body of an aſs, which 
perhaps may not be the hundredth part fo 
« well organized as that of a child.” | 
The inſtant thoſe philoſophers, who declare in 
favour of material forms, 5 not recourſe to 
revelation, it will be impoſſible for them to ſhew, 
that it is neceſſary, in order to explain the different 
degrees of underſtanding which appear between the 
ſoul of brutes and that of men, to admit a dif- 
ference in their eſſence. Their opponents may al- 
ays object to them very juſtly, that this diffe- 
rence is of no ſignification, ſince it may be form'd 
ſolely by the organs. Thus, fo far from being 
eceſſary according to their ſyſtem, for the ſoul ot 
brutes to be a medium ſubſtance between matter 
and ſpirit, as certain philoſophers have pretended, 
hat of men may be material; ſince it will be of 
he fame kind with that of brutes, which, accord- 
ng to the Peripatetics, is no more than a ma- 
erial form. | 
The difficulties which occur in theſe different 
ypotheſes, with reſpect to the ſoul of brutes, 
ave given riſe, in theſe latter times, to an opi- 
lon that is fingnlar enough and no leſs improbable 
han the reſt, and as liable to objections. Accord- 
ng to this opinion, brutes are inform'd with an 
mmaterial and intellectual principle. It is not 
thin theſe few years that philoſophers firſt aſ- 


ned, that brutes argue with as much wiſdom as 
Val, IV. M men. 
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men. Strato, Parmenides, Empedocles, Demos. 
tus, and Anaxagoras have taught, that they we 
endued with underſtanding, as likewiſe did Philo 20 
Galen: But it never entered into the head of any 
of thefe philoſophers to ſuppoſe them animated wit 
a ſpiritual ſoul. It was fcarce poſſible for them y 
do this, as they looked upon that of man no other. 
wife than as a material ſubſtance. Some learned me 
in theſe latter ages, have admitted a ſpiritual pring 
ple in brutes. In confirmation cf this opinion, a 
author has very lately publiſhed a book in whid 
are à great number of curious obſervations 20 
ſingular reffections f. According to this write, 
« the ſoul of brutes is an immaterial and intellizen fu 
ſubſtance. An active principle endued with eb. 
ſations, and with them only. The human fo, 
ſays he, comprehends in itſelf, abſtracted from i 
eflential activity, two faculties which furniſh thi 
activity with the matter on which it exerciſes it{el 
One is, the faculty of forming clear and diftint 
ideas; the other is, the faculty of feeling or pes 
ceiving. Which froultd prevent our ſuppoſing, 4 
ſpirit endued with the laſt of theſe two quali 
without having the former, which ſhould be able v 
receive none but indiſtin ideas, or confuſed cot 
ceptions. As this mind would be confined to mud 
narrower limits than the human foul, it would be c 

ſentially or ſpecifically different from it.“ 
This ſyſtem, dear Iſaac, is as liable as the u 
to ſuch objections as are unanſwerable. For, lup 


poſing it-might fo happen, that there is a ſpiritud thin 
principle endued only with the faculty of ſenſch facu 
on, this would not reſolve a thouſand diffcue tl 

. which occur to the mind. How is it poſlible i of t 
2 ſubſtance of a ſpititual nature to periſh or be & thin 
ſtroyed? Having no parts, it conſequently 15 4 
+ It is entitled, A Philoſophical RiTry on the Soul of b:utt % 


containing various reſl: tions on the nature of liberty, enn 
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of ohr ſenſatiens, on the union oi the foul and body, a2 
the immertality cf the former, Sc. 
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capable of being divided. *Tis contrary to the moſt 
evident notions. to ſuppoſe, that a ſpiritual being, in 
order for it to be ſubſiſted, muſt neceſſarily be lodg- 
ed in a natural body. As the mind is entirely di- 
ſtinct from matter, it cannot receive any injury from 
the various changes which happen in ſuch matter. 
« As the foul, ſays Mallebranche “, is a ſpiritual 
« ſubſtance, it mutt be immortal; it not being poſ- 
« ſible for us to conceive, that a ſubſtance can be 
« annihilated. To conceive the poſlibility of this, 
« we muſt have recourſe to a moit extraordinary, 
« power of God.“ To this, dear Ifaac, I know 
the following anſwer may be made, that a greater 
power is not required to create, than to annihilate a 
ſubſtance; and that if God, when he informed 
brutes with a ſpiritual ſoul, reſolved that it ſhould be 
deſtroyed by death, it will be deſtroyed. But this 
does not prove that beaſts are informed with a ſpiri- 
tual principle: All that can be inferred from it is 
this, that, if there really was ſuch a principle in 
brutes, God is able to annihilate it. Nevertheleſs, 
as he always acts by methods that ſhew the utmoſt, 
ſimplicity; and that the fyſtem which ſuppoſes the 
foul of brutes to be material, is much better ſuited 
to the ideas we entertain of the order of ſubſtances, 
both material and ſpiritual, than that which ſuppoſes 
it to be incorporeal; we muſt take it for granted that 
he created it material. For why ſhould we ſuppoſe a 
ſpiritual principle in animals, when all the functions 
we abſcribe to them may be performed by a material 
principle? Farther, we cannot conceive how a 
thing which is ſpiritual ſhould be deprived of the 


faculty of forming diftinct ideas. This is repugnant - 


to the juſt notions we have concerning the eſſence 
of the mind. Thought is a property of a ſpiritual 
thing, as extent is of matter. As therefore there 
cannot be a material being without extent, neither 
can there be a ſpiritual one deprived of perception. 


Recherche de la Verite, Lib. IV. Chap. VIII. p. 428. 
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When certain philoſophers are for ſuppoſing ſuch u 
mcorporeal ſubſtance, as is capable — only 
indiſtinct ideas, they require us to admit of a ſub. 
ſtance or matter, which has extent but no depth, 
But ſuppoſitions of this kind will give a ſanction 9 
the groſſeſt errors. After having admitted ſuch x 
ſpiritual principle in brutes, as ſhould never har 
any ideas but thoſe of the moſt confuſed nature, 
might not another kind of principle be admitted, 
indued only with ſenſations? The various effences 
of the mind would be multiplied in infinitum ; and WW 
if we admit two forts of ſpirituality, we may ad- Mo 
mit N But theſe notions are not only repug- Wiſth« 
nant to found philoſophy, but alſo to the moſt fin- of 
ple knowledge. ot 
If we are for ſuppoſing a ſpiritual principle in pot 
brutes, this principle muſt neceffarily be the ſame the 
with that in man; it muſt have the ſame. eſſence; Wno 
and the difference we perceive in its operations, muſt rial 
ariſe only from the various ſtructure of the organs Wot 
But what a dilemma will this plunge us into? We Wha 
either muſt ſuppoſe the ſouls of brutes to be immor- Nato 
tal, or aſſert that thoſe of men are not. If it is re- NcCat. 
_ plied, that they are equally fo, it then will be aſked, fc 
what becomes of the foul of brutes after their body ner 
is deſtroyed? Will there be a paradiſe, 2 purgatory, 
a hell, allotted for them? No man has yet been (o 
filly as to maintain ſuch an opinion. Will they paß 
into other modifications of matter? In this caſe we 
ſhould be forced to admit of 'tranſmigration, and the 
ſeveral ridiculous abſurdities that reſult from this 
ſyſtem. If, to avoid theſe difficulties, we aſſert that 
they will be reduced to nought, this annihilation 
muſt ſuppoſe that of the ſoul of man, fince it is of 
the ſame eſſence with that of brutes ; that there are 
not two ſorts of ſpirituality ; and that the ſuppoſition 
of one being leſs ſpiritual than another, implies n0 
leſs a contradiction, than that of a ſubſtance, which, 
though extended, has neither breadth nor depti. 
But the inſtant we admit the ſpirituality of the hu- 


man ſoul, 'tis not only repugnant to the opinion 
receive 


" 
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received in all religions, but alſo to the light of 
reaſon, to deprive it of immortality. The argu- 
ments brought to prove the deſtruction of the ſoul, 
are taken from its being ſuppoſed to be material in 
its efſence ; and its annihilation is only the total diſ- 
order or diſſolution of the parts which compoſed it. 
But the inſtant we ſuppoſe it ſpiritual, this diſorder 
cannot be admitted, ſince whatever is incorporeal 
cannot be divided. b 

[t is impoſſible to conceive, how a ſpiritual ſubſtance 
ſhould not ſubſiſt but in conſequence of the exiftence 
of a corporeal ſubſtance. As the eſſence of both 
theſe ſubſtances is perfectly diftinct, the deſtruction 
of the one muft not cauſe the deſtruction of the 
other. Father Mallebranche is in the right to ſup- 
poſe, that, to effect this, an extraordinary power of 
the Deity would intervene; but his argument is of 
no force againſt ſuch as ſuppoſe the ſoul to be mate- 
rial; becauſe God having permitted certain particles 
of matter to be endued with thought, ſo long as they 
ſhall have a particular modification; when theſe 
atoms hall ale and ceaſe to form that moditi- 
cation, they may be naturally ſuppoſed to loſe th eir 
faculties, merely by our having recourſe to the ge- 
neral order of things, and their firſt creation. | 

If we allow the. intellectual principle of brates to 
be ſpiritual, indiviſible, and not to ſuffer any injury 
from the impulſes of matter, we then muſt be forced, 
to prevent our being obliged to own that it is im- 
mortal as well as that of men, to have recourſe to 
an extraordinary opinion; and aſſert, that God 
creates and annihilates, every inſtant, millions of 
ubſtances of the ſecond claſs of ſpirituality. Can- 
not God, will it be ſaid, effect this if he pleaſes ? 
grant that he is able to do it; but 'tis abſurd to 
down a ſyſtem, whoſe only proof is an extraor- 
nary power of the Deity ; and to adopt an opinion 
at claſhes with the notion we entertain of the 
dence of ſpirituality, and admits of principles an 
Pundred times more puzzling than thoſe attempted to 
e deſtroyed, For, abſtracting from the difficulties 
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which ariſe from the very nature of the ſyſten, 
how many occur in the y which admits the 
oul? With what doth 

ould we not ſometimes be perplexed, if revelatio 
and the ſacred writings did not aſſure us of it? Cy 
we eaſily comprehend, how it is poſſible for a being 
that has no extent, to act upon extenſion? and hoy, 
on the other hand, can an extended ſubſtance ad 
upon a thing which has no parts? Is it not as ea 
to conceive, that God, by his almighty power, may 
beſtow an underſtanding on certain atoms? Thee 
ſubjects, friend Iſaac, may afford matter for eterny 


1 of the human 


conteſts. f 


Enjoy thy health; and, without once diſturbing 
thyſelf with any of theſe queſtions, live contented 


* 


and happy. | 
EET TER CIA. 


The Ariſtotelian philoſophy rejected in the univer 
fities of Oxford and Cambridge. —Ariſtotle's phi- 


loſophy has undergone great changes in the opt 
nions of different men in different ages. Ariſto- 

tile pretended by ſome to be the forerunner of tie 
Meſhah. 


AARON MoNnctca to IS AAC Onts. 


London 

Here are in England, dear Iſaac, two ſamou 
univerſi ties, the one at Oxford, and the other 

at Cambridge. The Ariſtotelian philoſophy is en. 
tirely baniſhed from both; and the profeſſors real 
there, and explain to the pupils, the works of tix 
ſage Locke, and of the learned Sir Iſaac Newtok 
Theſe illuſtrious men now take the place of Arilts 
ile, and his moſt ſamous commentators ; the Eng 
liſh having entirely ſhaken off the yoke of the ſche 
laſtic and Peripatetic philoſophers. They diſengag 
ed themſclves much eafier from their prejucict 
than moſt of their neighbours, who endeavour 


during ſome time, to maintain the doctrines of = 
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totle, by the aid of the magiſtrates, and the au- 
thority of the prince. ; | 
Nothing can more ftrongly evince the great 
lengths to which prejudices may be carried, than 
the diſputes raiſed in the laſt _— in favour of 
the Peripatetic philoſophy. The Nazarene prieſts 
would have had it conſidered with as much reve- 
rence, as the fundamental articles of their religion. 
Nevertheleſs, theſe very works of ory which 
they protect, were formerly ſentenced to the flames 
by an afſembly of Nazarene pontiffs “; and the 
credit of the Greek philoſopher has, at different 
times, been ſubject to the moſt fatal reverſes of 
WE fortune. A Nazarene friar , whoſe predominant 
| WE paſſion was to be thought a prophet, exclaimed 
aloud, in the twelith century, againſt Ariſtotle's 
metaphyſics. He wrote circular letters to ſeveral 
prelates, (exhorting them to unite their zeal to his) 
to prevent, as he 1aid, the evils which might ac- 
crue from opinions of the moſt dangerous tenden- 
cy. But all his endeavours were fruitleſs. The 
Peripatetic ſect ſwallowed up all the reft, and reign- 
ed as queen in all the ſchools. And now the com- 
mentators on Ariſtotle advanced the moſt ridiculous 
and chimerical opinions. They made chains, which 
ſerved to no other purpoſe but to enſnare the minds 
of men, and keep them under the ſevere captivity 
of prejudices. Even the Mahommedans ſeemed 
to vie with the Nazarenes in beſtowing the 
moſt extravagant encomiums upon it; and a 
prion was no longer permitted to examine (what- 
ſoever religion he might profeſs) whether a man 
who had, as others, but a ſoul and body, could 
be miſtaken. The muſtis and interpreters of 
di the Koran wreſted Mahommed's works, to make 
hem ſquare with thoſe of Ariſtotle : And the fri- 
urs took no leſs pain, to reconcile the doctrine of 
the Lyczum with that of the firſt Nazarene doc- 
ors. A French authort, friend Ifaac, informs 
* A council held in France under Philip Auguſtus, 
Bernard, | 


1 Naude, Apologie pour les grands hommes fauſſement 
Ccuiez Ge magic, me, 
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me, that Averroes uſed toſay, „that nature was not 
entirely completed till Ariſtotle came into the 
« world; That ſhe received in him the finiſhing 
« ſtroke, and the perfection of her being; that ſs 
* cannot go farther; that this is the utmoſt exertion 
of her ſtrength, and the limits of the human un. 
« derſtanding.  * OD) 

This elogium, how extravagant ſoever, is fu 
leſs ſo the theſes maintained by the divine 
af Colen. They pretended that Ariſtotle was the 
fore-runner of the Mefliah, whom the Nazarerg 
imagine to be already come, and whom we, exped 
as our deliverer. It muſt be confeſſed, dear Iſz*c 
that ſo whimſical a ſuppoſition affords the ſaithſil 
among the Iſraelites a 1 ſubject for ridicule ; id 
fince our enemies have found out the ſecret to -a. 
ply, to a heathen philoſopher, all the qualities and Why: 
propheſies which relate to the fore-runner of the Hot 
Meſſiah ; they may eaſily diſcover, in the paſſages f t 
of the ſcripture, any thing they may take it into WMuſt 
their heads to juſtify, by virtue of the fame autho WWiſpl 
rity. Thou wilt poſſibly imagine that I banter, Had 
when I aſſure thee, that ſome Nazarene divine 
have been ſo filly as to transform a philoſopher, wio ſſo p! 
was ſtrongly ſuſpeRed to be an atheift, into a fore 
runner of the deity; but here follow Agrippa atio 
words : The divines of Colen have writ a book I. 
e prove the probability of Ariſtotle's ſalvation ; pro 
©« they did not ſcruple to advance that he had been 
the fore-runner of the Meſſiah, with reſpect u 
the myſteries of nature, as St. John Baptiſt hal 
« been with regard to the myſteries of Grace 

Are we to wonder, after this, dear Iſaac, that 
certain pontiffs ſhould have confidered this Grech 
philoſopher as one of the chief apoſtles of the N. 
zarene religion, whoſe works had furniſhed a fub 
ject for ſeveral articles of faith. However, ti! 
thew a fincerity in this; and how abſurd ſoever | 
may be in men, to have acted in ſo injudictouss 
manned 
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manner, 'tis plain that Ariſtotle has frequently been 
ranked among the fathers of the Nazarene church. 
Father Paul ſays this very pleaſantly, and ſhews ad- 
mirably well the ridicule of ſuch an opinion f. 
If we may give credit to a Jeſuit, ſome Naza- 
enes did not proceed barely to veneration, but paid 
divine honours to Ariſtotle.; and put the categories 
pf this philoſopher into the hands of their children, 
by way of catechiſm. How dangerous ſoever fo 
rong an inſtance of the extravagant prepoſſeſſion, 
ntertained in favour of the Peripatetic philoſophy, 
ight appear; it nevertheleſs has been adopted by 
he Ignatian ſociety ; and 'tis they, in this age, 
yho ſupport and protect it, againſt the violent at- 
acks it daily meets with. The Jeſuits, indeed, 
have not ſet up any images of Ariſtotle” in their 
hurches; but then, it would be a great pleaſure 
o them to inſtal him in the number of the fathers 
f the church; and to put him in the room of St. 
\uſtin, whoſe writings have long been under their 
liſpleaſure, One would even conclude, that they 
ad been labouring, - theſe many years, to bring 
at projet about. Their firſt attempt, in order 
d prevent certain tempers, who eaſily take fire, 
rom giving the alarm, was, to ſup 0 the dam- 
ation of Ariſtotle to be a matter altogether doubt- 
J. But afterwards they went a little faxther, and 
pproved of thoſe who believe, that *tis probable 
itotle was received into the regions of glory and 
licity*. Thus far matters went on very ſmooth- 
But, unhappily for the ſociety, - the face of 
ings changed on a fudden; and that bondage, 
ach hood-winked mankind has been partly taken 


F In che haveva una gran parte Ariſtotle coll'd haver di” 

to eſſattamente tutti generi di cauſe, a cui ſe egli non ſe 
e 2doperato. noi mancaremo di molti articoli di fede. 

a- paclo, Hiſtor. del Concilio Tridentino, Lib. ii. 

ge 234. 

Gretſerus de variis cœl. Luth. Cap. xiij. ſee the fifths 

t or a Letter in the Memoires de la Republique de 
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off, by ſome illuftrious literati in theſe latter age 
This obliged them to lay afide entirely the canon. 
zation of Aritotle ; and all they have been able u 
do was, to affert the juſtnefs of his opinions; 1 
_ raiſe the Peripatetic philoſophy to the ſkies, and 
leave the author of it in the infernal regions. 
Notwithſtandmg all the endeavours which the 
divines uſed, to ftop the progreſs of the new ph 
lofophy, yet, as its glory increaſed daily, the 80. 
bonne thought of a whimfical expedient, above a 
hundred years fince, to check its courſe. Thy 
addreſſed the parliament of. Paris; and, upon ther 
remonſtrances, an arret came out againſt the che 
mitts, the purport whereof was, that who 
© foever attacked the opinions of Ariſtotle attack 
ed at the ſame time the ſchool divinity re" 
% ved in the church *.“ What an excellent & 
cifion, dear Ifaac, was this! Methinks it would le 
equaliy judicious to aſſert, that no Frenchman, d 
what rank or condition ſoever, ought to make u 
of his reaſon; it not being juſt that any particula 
perſon ſhould be in his ſenſes, ſince all the ſchol. 
men are fools. This ridiculous arret or decr, 
the reſult of ignorance and prejudice, was yet i 
from being the moſt violent one paſſed in Franc 
in oppoſition to the dictates of good ſenſe. 4. 
mong a great number of others, here follows on, 
that will always be conſidered as very ſingular 
poſterity. In the year one thouſand- fix hu 


« dred and twenty-ſix, the parliament of Pani + 1 
&« baniſhed out of their juriſdiction three men, te 
« were for aſſerting, publickly, ſeveral theſes * 


% oppoſition to Ariſtotle's doctrine: And fe 
= bid all perſons to publiſh, fell or diſtribute t 
« propoſitions contained in thoſe theſes, upon pal 
* of corporal puniſhment ; and to teach or nl 
« cate any maxims that claſhed with ſuch an 
« ent authors as were approved, upon pail 6 


# Rapin, Comparaiſon de Platon & d' Ariſtote, page 49 
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« death +.” After ſuch an arret, what may we 
not expect, dear Iſaac, from the prejudices of 
mankind? Had not a famous poet of the preſent 
ice reaſon to ſay, , „that whoſoever diſſents ever 
« ſo little from the opinions of the ancients, is 
thought to be guilty of a moſt horrid attempt; 
« and ſtirs up, againft an inconſiderate modern, 
all that idolatrous region, where nothing is want- ; 
« ing, in the worſhip there paid to the ancients, 
but priefts and victims ?“ Is it not whimſical e- 
nough, to ſee the members of the parliament of 
Paris ſet themſelves up as inquiſitors in behalf of 
riſtotle; and favour bis opinions as much as the 
Dominicans in Spain do thoſe of Thomas Aquinas ? 
Yhen we are told, that the chief tribunal of a 
mighty kingdom ſentenced to death any perſon, 
rho ſhould preſume to point out one fingle error 
n the ancient authors; can it be thought ſtrange, 
nat the Turks ſhould employ the ſcimiter and gun 
o ſpread their religion, and. increaſe the votaries 
F the Koran? The illuſtrious Sir Francis Bacon, 
rho firſt dared, amidſt the gloom of the ſchool- 
hiloſophy, to endeavour to light himſelf with the 
orch held out by truth, was perſuaded of the con- 
ormity found between the Ariſtotelians and Peri- 
atetics, He was of opinion that both had equally 
tablihed their doctrines by force and prejudice *. 
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Mercure Francois, Tome x. page $04. N 

1 Crebillon, preface to his trage y of Electra. 

* Quod ad placita antiquorum philoſophorum qualia fuerunt 
thzgere, Phitolai, Xenophanis, Anaxagoræ, Parmenidis, 
eueippi, Democriti, & alicrum, (quz homines coatemptum 
grcarrere ſolent,) non abs re fuerit paulo modeſtius in ea 
wlo:, coniicere, Etſi enim Ariſtoteles, more Ottomannorum, 
3nare ſe hind tuto poſe, niſi fratres ſuos omnes contruci- 
let, tamen iis, qui non regnum aut magiſterium, {od va- 
ets inquiſitionem atque tiuftrationzm ſibi proponunt,. non 
feſt non videri res utilis, diverſas diverſorum, Circa rerum 
Ruram, opigiones ſub uno aſpeftu intueri. Bacon. de Aug- 
entis Scientiar. Lib. iti, page 88. col. 2. Edit. Lipſ. Johan, 
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Thou very poſſibly, worthy Iſaac, may'ſt hay 
curioſity to know, what could have inclined th 
greateſt part of the divines, eſpecially the ſchoc 
men, to adhere ſo ſtrongly to Ariſtotle. And as th 
obſtinacy of his followers. ſtill continues, thouyh 
truth has pierced through the cloud that conceal 
it, thou wilt not be diſpleaſed at my acquaintiry 
thee with ſome of the chief reaſons that give fi 
great vogue to the Peripatetic philoſophy, and e 

ears it ſo much to the Jeſuits. The chief docta 
among the Proteſtants inveighed very ſtrongly + 
gainſt the authority Ariſtotle had acquired: 1 
charged him with holding part of the erroneou 
opinions they oppoſed ; and complained, that mit 
ſuffered themſelves to be prejudiced by vain ſubth 
ties, which ſerved to no other purpoſe than to mb 
lead the human mind, and prevent its getting fol 
of truth. This circumſtance was ſufficient ti 


make the ſchool-philoſophy ſacred to all their ac 
_ verfaries, who give cut, that the only rea 


they attacked Ariftotle was, becauſe his works 

niſhed ſuch arguments as prove the errors of tl 
Proteſtants, and filenced them at once. This q 
nion has prevailed ever ſince, and in all iow 
lity hatred will perpetuate it; ſince in the late a9 
ſpite of the learned diſcoveries of Deſcartes, & 
ſendi, Locke, Newton, and other immortal ge! 
us's, this has not been able to prevent certain pt 
| ſons, who have acquired the reputation of . 
from publiſhing heaps of impertinence. Amolf 
the writers hinted at, we may, nay we ougitl 
give a diftinguiſhed place to father Rapin, wi 
under the title of Reflections on Philoſophy, Þ! 
liſhed one of the moſt abfurd books ever wit 
on philoſophical ſubjects. This ſimple man though 
proper, in the work in queſtion, to out-do his d 
al out-doings ; and to advance a great many fi 
particulars, ſtill more trifling than thoſe ailerted? 
him in another place, wherein, after beltovi 
the moſt extravagant encomiums upon the MP 


wretched poet among the French, he quotes, ®* 
; exams 
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example of the ſublime, one of the worſt paſſages 
in the poet in queſtion. | 
The extravagant encomiums, friend Iſaac, that 
have been beſtowed on the ſcholaſtic and Peripatetis 
philoſophy, make it ſtill more contemptible in the 
eyes of ſuch exalted genius's, as make uſe of their 
knowledge and underſtanding, and judge of all 
things without partiality. For, if the ſeveral di- 
vines who aſſert this philoſophy, would content 
themſelves only with ſaying, that Ariſtotle was ma- 
ter of a great genius; this truth, which is allow- 
ed by perſons of true learning, would be granted 
them. And indeed this Greek philoſopher examin- 
ed certain queſtions with the utmoſt clearneſs and 
accuracy, and in ſuch a manner as proved him a 
preat maſter, 'There are excellent things in his 
pocticks and his rhetoric. Put there are very great 
zults in his philoſophy in general; but when a 
perſon will adopt the ſeveral errors of it, and 
ndeavour to paſs them off as uſeful and neceſſary 
ruths, the people in queſtion make others approve 
of the reproaches which have been caſt upon it, 
nd they cannot forbear crying out with a German 
vine : Ought we to give the name of philoſophy 
02 rhapſody of precepts, which teach us only to 
prove after a random manner, and without the [eaſt 
nowledge of the matters we are ſpeaking upon 
precepts, which teach us only to pronounce, in 
a very emphatic tone of voice, the words Vacuum, 
Place, Time, Motion and Infinite; which are of no 
ſe; and only give riſe to diſputes, that make 
perſons leſs knowing than they were before.“ 
We are forced, dear Iſaac, to aſſent to the truth 
wanced in the above remarks. All the com- 
laints and elogiums of father Rapin meet with 
moſt as few partiſans among perſons of good 
enſe, as the Memoirs of T revoux do readers among 
boſe of taſte, who are lovers of truth. Tis to 
o purpoſe for this Jeſuit to aſſert, That nothing 


® Gretſeri Inaugurat. Doctor. Page 43+ 
Vol, IV, 72-01 did 
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LETTER CLXXVIL 


Many heroes of antiquity whoſe praiſes are greatly 
ſounded by the trumpet of fame, poſſeſſed, not- 
withſtanding, many vices. —Illuftrated by ſome an- 

ecdotes from the hiſtories of Henry IV. and Lew 
XIV.—A ſtory of Amurath, a bey of Tunis. 


Tacos BriTo to AARON MoNncEca. 
Tripoli. 
N my laſt letter, dear Monceca, I obſerved to 
T thee the conformity which is ſometimes found 
in nations, whoſe manners and cuſtoms, at firſt 
view, ſeem moſt different. I ſhall now commu- 
nicate to thee another opinion, which appears to 
me no leſs probable than the former. am of 
opinion that we may compare, in many things, 
'Wthe-moſt vicious men, not to thoſe of the moſt vir» 
uous conduct, but to ſuch as have acquired the 
noſt exalted reputation. This is a manifeſt proof 
that true merit has not ſolely determined, with 
regard to the praiſes that have been laviſhed on 
many perſons, who often, though born for the 
deſtruction of mankind, had yet the title of hero 
beſtowed upon them, It will be to no purpoſe to 
attempt a parallel between Socrates and Nero: Bus 
if, on the contrary, we ſhould compare Nero with 
ſuch princes as have made the greateſt figure in the 
world; and who are conſidered as the mightieft 
and moſt illuſtrious monarchs, it will appear he had 
ſſereral bad qualities which were common to thoſe 
princes, but did not ſhine forth; or that did not 
ncur the difpleaſure of mankind, becauſe they were 
compenſated by a conſiderable number of virtues. 
Auguſtus, in the beginning of his reign, com- 
mitted as many murders as Nero did, at the cloſe 
of his. Julius Czfar and Sylla did not murder 
tier mothers; but then they thruſt a dagger into 
the heart of their country. They trampled upon 
us liberties, diveſted their fellow-citizens of their 
N 2 | poſſeſſions, 


_—_— 
we 
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poſſeſſions, and butchered great numbers of then, 
The battle of Pharſalia, only, was more fatal tg 
the Romans than all Nero's cruelties. By the way, 
dear Monceca, tis not only among heathen princes 
that many of Nero's qualities are found ; all the 
moft illuſtrious heroes among the Nazarenes have had 
fome things in common with the moſt vicious prince: 
Henry IV. the delight of mankind, and the 
model for other- ſovereigns to copy after; a no- 
narch born to form the felicity of his ſubjeds 
was ſecretly jealous of the glory attained by those 
chiefs who fought under him. He would evet 
ſometimes be very much diſpleaſed at their ſucceſs; 
and was no leſs exaſperated at the praiſes which 
were beſtowed upon them, than Tiberius was & 
thoſe which ſuch perſons obtained, as diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in the adminiſtration. The ſole diff 
Tence there was between the jealouſy of thoſe 
princes is, the former poſſeſſed too great a fund 
of virtue, to let it appear openly ; and the latter 
followed, without the leaſt reſtraint, the eruel dic 
tates which it inſpired. But notwitſtanding all the 
exalted qualities poſſeſſed by Henry IV. yet hi uU 
vanity would every now and then break the chan WW to 
with which he attempted to bind it. This prince BW di 
was greatly. diſpleaſed at marſhal Biron, for e f. 
patiating on the victories he had gained, He hu th 
been a good officer, would the king ſay; but then de 
he muſt own that I ſaved his life three times. WF th 
F reſcued him from the enemy at Fontaine-Fran- pr 
coiſe ; on which occaſion he was ſo terribly wound- * 
ed, that as I had acted the part of a common en 
ſoldier in ſaving him, I performed the duties of WW an 
2 marſhal in the retreat ; he declaring, that be ly 
was not able to do any thing upon that occaſion. WW Hi 
The author, dear Monceca, from whom I cop- is 
ed this paſſage, gives us another that denotes ſtil 
more plainly the jealouſy Henry IV. entertained , 
againſt this marſhal ; and which would make on! 
conjecture, that the danger to which Henry expo- 
ed himſelf in ſaving the marſhal's life, was the 


effec 
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ef-& of vanity rather than of true friendſhip. « At 
« the battle of Fontaine-Francoife, ſays the writer 
tin queſtion, the king reſcued marſhal Biron, in 
« the midſt of the fuziliers, who were firing upon 
« him. One of his majeſty's ſervants ſaid to him, 
.« that he expoſed himſelf too much to danger, in 
« thus plunging inconſiderately into the midft of 
the enemies. You ſay true, replied the king; but 
« ſhould I not do it, and keep back, marſhal Biron 
« will glory in this ſo long as he lives*.” True 
glory, excellent Monceca, does not think of what 
thoſe perſons will ſay, in whoſe favour we act; it 
conſults itſelf only; and performs an action from no 
other motives than that it thinks it a duty. 
Henry IV. is not the only Nazarene hero, who 
had certain imperfections which bear a perfect re- 
ſemblance to ſome of thoſe of Nero. Lewis XIV. 
that great prince, whom his very enemies are forced 
to applaud ; who was always extremely tender of 
his ſubjects lives; and, during the very long reign 
be enjoyed, put to death but one criminal of diftinc- 
non f, had certain foibles that bore a ſtill greater 
' WF relemblance than thoſe of Henry IV. to the vices of 
we Roman emperor. He loved, like that monarch, 
o ſhew himſelf in public diverſions, and permitted 
WE divine honours to be paid him. The Romans never 
flattered their emperors more than the French did 
| their grand monarque. One cannot read, without 
being ſeized with a ſurprize mixed with indignation, 
the prologues of the opera's fung in preſence of that 
prince, and fo often repeated betore the whole world. 
What more extravagant expreſſions could have been 
employed by the heathens, when they ranked them 
among the gods, than thoſe which occur fo frequent- 
b in Quinaut's works? © He is worthy of altars.—- 
His thunder ſtrikes terror, even at the time when he 
Is unactive, &c.” | 


| * Matthieu, Hiſtoire de la Paix, Livr, iv. p. 286, 
The chevalier de Rohan. 
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J am ſenſible, dear Monceca, that Lewis XIV. 
merited applauſe on a variety of accounts: But then 
I likewiſe know, that he ſhould not have been equal. 
led to the Deity; and that his paſſion for applauk 
was extreme. A nobleman of his court f, preſumed 
to tell him his ſincere thoughts with regard to ſo il 
laudable a weakneſs: For this prince, happening to 
aſk his opinion about a new opera: Sir, replied the 
nobleman, I believe your majeſty deſerves the elo- 
giums beſtowed upon you; but I wonder you wil 
rmit them to be ſung by a company of knaves; 
and that your ſubjects ſhould be told of your virtues 
only in the temple of vice and debauchery.” 

Vou perhaps, worthy Monceca, will ſcarce be able Ho. 
to believe what I am going to obſerve, and yet it i 
matter of fact: The miſerable prologues in queſt- Mit: 
on, interlarded with fuch extravagant and illaudable 
encomiums, mortified very juſtly Lewis XIV. and 
the whole French nation afterwards. A German {War 
prince could not forbear ſaying, maliciouſly indeed, 
to a French priſoner, after the battle of Hochſt; 
do the French, fir, ſtill continue to write opers 
prologues ? 

Since we meet in Henry IV. and Lewis XIV, 
certain particulars in which they may be compared 
to Tiberius and Nero, whoſe only virtue was their Nit 
politics; judge whether it would be difficult vor 
diſcover in all monarchs, how exalted ſoever thei No a 
fame may be, certain imperfections found in the N 
characteriſticks of bad princes. It muft be con- WWory 
feſſed, that the reputation of philoſophers only wil MY 
ſtand the ſevereſt teſts. In enquiring into Socra- 
tes's life, if we perceive that this great man was 
not entirely free from faults, they yet will be 
found ſo inconſiderable, that they will not bear, in 


any manner, a parallel with thoſe of perſons who Bill * 
vices have aſtoniſned the world. The more I er. 
amine the character of Socrates, Plato, Epicurus N 
Epictetus, &c. the more I find them contrary evi hoavi 

ro de 


1 Duke de Montauſier. 
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n the moſt minute particulars, to that of Tiberius 
ind Nero. 

What glory, excellent Monceca, does this diffufe 
wer philoſophy ! Tt tears up even the moſt inconſi- 
gerable roots of guilt, cleanſes the foul, and ren- 
gers it worthy ſo noble a gueſt as philoſophy. It 
broduces what neither the love of glory, vanity, 
or a thirſt of praiſe can atchieve. In fine, it forms 
p2rſet heroes; whereas the ambition of being eſteem- 
Aby men raiſes the human mind only to a certain 
point ; but does not entirely eradicate its weakneſſes. 
This truth may be proved in a very ſenſible manner. 

o be convinced of it, we need but reflect, that the 
bove of acquiring a mighty name, formed Henry 
Wl. Lewis XIV. William III. Sixtus V. and fuch 

ike; and that the ſtudy of wiſdom produced a So- 
rates, Locke, Gaſſendi, &c. 

If mankind, dear Monceca, knew the great ad- 
antages which would accrue to them, in caſe they 
would reflect ferzouſly and regularly on their con- 
luct, the greateſt part would devote themſelves to 
ilolophy. The love of happineſs and tranquility, 
o natural to the human mind, would prompt them 
o this; and whenever they reſolved to act agreeably 
o the dictates of prudence, they would eaſily gra- 
ity all their deſires; at leaſt it would not be difficult 
or them to find out which are the faults they ought 
o avoid, and the virtues they ought to practiſe. 
Nature has endued all nations, how barbarous 
dever, with the faculty and means of diſtinguiſhing 
nat is honeſt and uſeful, from what is ignominious 
and hurtful *.“ If they do not make uſe of this 
advantage, and ſeem to have no idea of it, it is ow- 
Inz to their mind's being clouded by prejudices and 


”s At qui nos Legem bonam a mala, nulla alia niſi Nature 
lorraa, dividere poſſumus. Nec folum jus & injuria a natura 
judicatur, fed omnino honeſta ac turpia. Nam & communis 
atelligentia nobis notas res efficit, eaſque in animis noſtris in- 
dozvit, ut in honeſta virtute ponantur, in vitiis turpia. Ci- 
«ro de legibue, lib, i. fol. 331. 


| paſſions, 
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alſions, which prevent its acting with freedon 
e meet with ſome footſteps of theſe ideas of jul 
tice-in perſons of the moſt cruel diſpoſitions, a 
brought up in the moſt barbarous countries. [I wy 
told ſeveral particulars, during my ſtay in Tui 
relating to a bey who reigned not long ſince in thy 
city. This prince at his acceſſion to the throꝶ 
ſeemed not poſſeſſed of one ſingle virtue, and tok 
entirely ignorant of the qualities eſſential to a humy 
creature. Nevertheleſs, amidſt his greateſt folliz 
ſome traces of friendſhip, of liberality, and ew 
greatneſs of foul were diſcovered. Thou thy{ 
may'ſt form a judgment of this from ſome thing|| 
will here relate. 8 
The name of this bey was Amurath, who pak 
ſeſſed himſelf of the throne by murthering his unck 
He was ſurprizingly barbarous; but his riotous er 
ceſſes ſurpaſſed even his cruelty. He imitated tt 
conduct of certain Nazarenes, who are for ere 
ſtudying how to invent diſhes that might belt ſatit 
their luxuriouſly-voracious appetites. One nigh, 
after having drunk very coptouſſy, he went iin 
one of the priſons of the Nazarene flaves. Thet 
poor unhappy wretches were greatly ſurprized u 
ſee their ſovereign come to pay them a viſit, and 
pecially at ſuch an hour. Knowing that he vi 
drunk, they imagined that he was defirous of 6 
verting himſelf with cutting ſome heads cf 
but their fears were groundleſs. Amurath, ſo f 
from entertaining thoughts of putting any of WF th 
flaves to death, thought proper to eat and drink pi. 
their priſon. Accordingly, he commanded them vi m. 
get ready an entertainment; and not thinking tre cl: 
wine good enough, he ſent two of his regalersl r 
fetch ſome from the French conful's, who fu 4. 
niſhed the ſlaves with the wine with which tte 
entertained their prince. Amurath drank wine 
them till day-break; when his good-humour en 
creaſing with the wine, he reſolved to divert huge 
ſelf with ſome renegadoes, his attendants, * heſe 
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had caronzed with him. «You are a parcel of 
villains, ſays he to them, who have denied your 
od; and I eſteem infinitely more than I do you thoſe 
poor ſlaves, who, ſpite of the torments they ſuffer, 
are yet faithful to him. But I will reconcile you to 
your firſt maſter; an obligation you muſt owe to me.” 
hen taking up a croſs, he obliged them all to 
Wncel down, and kiſs it. This reconciliation was 
ot ſufficient to ſatisfy his zeal; for, after perform- 
ng the paſtoral office, he likewiſe diſcharged that 
pf a ſacrificer, by ſtriking off ſome of their heads. 
ſe then performed the office of chaplain, by com- 
anding theſe poor ſlaves to fall npon their knees, 
before one of the altars ſet up in a corner of the 
priſon, and to ſay their uſual prayers. They obey- 
d his commands ; but one of them not appearing 
o devout as Amurath would have had him, he 
Fave him a box o'th' ear, ſaying, © rafcal, when 
| perſon is before an altar, he ought to offer up 
lis prayers to God with reverence.” | 
Here, dear Monceca, you have a picture of A- 
nurath's extravagancies; and one would not expect 
bat Amurath, after acting in ſo irrational a man- 
er, could have ſhewn the generoſity he did at his 
eving the priſon, It would be unjuſt, ſays he, 
in me to divert myſelf with theſe poor flaves, 
* Who are but too unhaypy already, by the ill 
treatment they have met with from fortune. 1 
therefore, added he, will give them an hundred 
pieces of eight, to pay for the wine they treated 
me with; and an hundred more to repair the 
chapel before which I obliged them to offer up 

prayers to God.” 
Am I in the wrong, dear Monceca, to aſſert, 
$i: we perceive in the moſt barbarous nations, 
me glimmerings of the knowledge which all 
en naturally poſſeſs of the moral virtues, they 
e cqured when come to years of Ciſcretion ? 
bes ideas are not innate in them, as certain 
We oophecrs pretend; but preſent themſeives ſpon- 
neoully as it were; and are ſuggeſted CANES 
the 
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the mind makes the leaſt reflection on what paſſa 
in itſelf. 5 

Amurath above-mentioned, furniſhes me with ar. 
other example to enforce my opinion. This ba. 
barous prince had obliged a young Neapolitan, hy 
clapping a piſtol to his breaſt, to abjure the Chri. 
tian religion ; after which he had appointed hin 
his caſnader, and heaped great riches upon hin, 
However, theſe mighty favours had not been ah} 
to win the heart of this Italian, who would ng 
have quitted his religion, had he not been menace 
with death; and accordingly he fled ſome time 2 
ter. The news of this plunged Amurath into tk 
deepeſt affliction ; and fearing that his favourits 
who was the guardian of all his treaſures, had 
carried them off; he ran and viſited his coffers, but 
found every thing ſafe. He was ſtruck with the bs 
neſty of the Italian; and it raiſed in him impulſa 
he had never felt before. His anger then made wy 
for grief; and being unwilling to be out-done in 
generoſity and greatneſs of ſoul, he ſent back ir. 
to Europe the ſlave who uſed to wait upon his fig 
tive favourite, and reſtored him to his liberty; up 
on condition that he ſhould put into his hands tw 
very fine horſes, which he ordered to be brougit 
out of his own ſtable ; and ſent him as a teſtimony 
of his eſteem and friendſhip. 

To theſe laudable inftances of generoſity he ſou 
added others of a ridiculous and extravagant kind; 
and ſoon reverted to his firſt dictates. He one cf 
was for ordering all the Nazarene merchants to e 
ceive the baſtinado, and particularly an Ital 
goldſmith, merely becauſe one of his minions hal 
fled He pretended that the Franks bad corrupted 
him, and furniſhed him with an opportunity 
making his eſcape. He even ſuſpected the Italia 
merchant had ftill more criminal deſigns in view; 
and if luckily for him, Cidi Hamet had not bee 
catched, the poor goldſmith would have received 
five hundred blows, purſuant to his ſentence, wich- 


out having committed any other crime than his * 
* ing 
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ing 4 native of Italy. This barbarous prince could 
not conceive it poſſible, that one who was an Italian 
could once ſee his dear Cidi Hamet, without feel- 
ing certain emotions. It was upon the ſame ſu 
ofition that he was going to inflict the like wether 
ment, as that to which the goldſmith was ſentenced, 
on three Neapolitan monks, who under the protec- 
jon of France, had devoted themſelves to the ſervice 
of captives. 

Enjoy thy health, good Monceca ; may'ft thou 
lead 2 contented and happy life ; and never be ſub- 
ect to the capricious will of a cruel man. 


— 


LETTER CLXXIV. © 


be Engliſh language has undergone great changes, 
with regard to dition, within a few centuries.— 
The pretended advantage of poliſhing languages 
in general, will in time deprive readers of the 
pleaſure of underſtanding the greateſt beauties of 
many valuable authors. Critical remarks on 
ſome French writers. 


| 
AARON MoNnceca to Is AAC Nis. 
U 


London. — 

. E language which the Engliſh, dear Iſaac, 
ſpeak at this time, differs greatly from that 

i ſpoke by their anceſtors. The Engliſh is changed 
amo as much as the French; and thoſe who, 
ſome centuries ſince, were conſidered as the ſtan- 
dards of fine writing, are as utterly deſpiſed, with 
regard to the diction. This difference, indeed, 
between the ancient and modern writers, is much 
more ſenfible among the French! the Engliſh. 
Vic the former, certain authors ho flouriſhed 
under Lewis XIII. are now looked upon as obſo- 
lee, and their ſtyle is totally condemned. Mon- 
taiznes eſſays mutt be very excellent in themſelves, 
ot:crvwiic his phraſeology could not have pleaſed in 
tis age. Spite of the beauty and eaſe of his ſtyle, 
er moſt readers would have been diſguſted at the 
| worn-out 
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vorn- out expreſſions, and obſolete terms with whis 
his writings abound. | 
I don't know, friend Iſaac, whether the pretend 
ed beauties. that are daily added to the living ly 
guages, and which are faid to contribute to they 
erfection, are not prejudicial to polite literatut 
t is certain, that the alterations made in language 
cauſe ſeveral excellent authors to fall into oblivic, 
and conſequently to be ſeldom or ever read. h 
caſe there ſhould happen, two hundred years heng, 
as great a revolution in the French tongue, as hg 
been found ſince the reign of Henry II. what wil 
become of the works of Corneille, Racine, Boilea, 
Moliere, la Fontaine, &c? Theſe will. meet wit 
the ſame fate as thoſe of Ronſard, and ſeveral othen 
Some learned men would peep into them, and er 
deavour, through the obſcurity of the. diction, t 
which they would almoſt be ftrangers, to diſcove 
the beauty in the thoughts of thole illuſtrious as 
thors. But what a prejudice would it be to the whok 
world, not to be able to perceive all the beautia 
contained in the moſt perfect works the human mind 
ever gave birth to? How unhappy would it bet 
the French, living at that time, to find the diftia 
of Mithridates and Phædra as harſh and inharmomou 
as that of Pyramus and Thiſbe *? This is a truth 
dear Iſaac, which all the learned, whoſe laboursar 
calculated for the good of the public, ought to ha 
for ever preſent to their minds; and it would tie 
the higheſt judgment in them, to oppoſe all the ir 
novations which may be attempted to be introduce 
For it is for the intereſt of literature, that they (he 
-a zeal for the writings of the age of Lewis XIV. tie 
being the true models of the French tongue. 
Thou knoweit, friend Iſaac, that ſome petlf 
authors, or rather wretched ſcriblers, finding them 
ſelves unable ever to acquire any fame, ſo Joly 
as the public ſhall be poſſeſſed of the evxcellet 
works of Corneille, Racine, Moliere, la Bruyet, 
Patru, Boileau, and ſeveral others, endeavour if 


@ A Tragedy by Theophile, 
| introduce 
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introduce a new ſpecies of writing; and to ſubſti- 
tute, inſtead of vigorous beauties of thoſe great 
writers, glittering falſe thoughts, and an inflated 
ſtyle, worthy of thoſe affected females, 


Whom Moliere with a ſingle ſtroke cut down “. 


But if good writers do not oppoſe the bad tafte, 
the French will revert, inſenſibly, to that barbarous 
ſtate, from which it was fo extremely difficult for 
them to recover. Many begin already to be daz- 
med by the affected phraſes of a moſt ridiculous 
kind; and, a ſurprizing circumſtance is, ſome au- 
thors who in other reſpects, deſerve the eſteem of 
all good judges, have been ſo weak as ſometimes to 
write in this new, affected manner. To make 
themſelves faſhionable, they have brought an odi- 
um on their works, and tarniſhed the juſt reputa- 
ion they had before acquired. The example they 
et had ſo pernicious a tendency, that able writers 
pre alarmed, and have been ſenſible that it might 
auſe the greateſt confuſion in literature. A fa- 
nous author has inveighed ftrongly againſt theie in- 
ovations. © One of our beſt authors r, ſays, 
he t, has lately ſplit on the ſame rock; and 
and very much leſſened the merit of one of his 
a works, by interlarding it with ſuch unuſual ex- 
preſfons. Every one knows how he was laughed 
gat, for calling a ſun-dial, a ſolar regiſter; a 
{ bird-ſeller, a trader in warblings; a fruit of 
* an extraordinary fize, a garden phænomenon; 
da moralizing fox, a long-tailed Pythagoras; the 
the uneaſinefſes in marriage, the tid-bits of the 
' hymeneal ſtate, &c. The writers of the pre- 
ſent age have juſtly exclaimed againſt ſuch odd 
expreſſions; and conſider them as the dregs 
of that trifling jargon, which, by the raillery 


® Boileau, Satyr X. 

7 De la Motte, in his Fables. 

| Maſſieu, Preface des Oeuvres de Tourreil, Tom. r. 
ige 40, 


Vol. IV, O « levelled 
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“ levelled at them in a comedy “, had been hz 
& niſhed France; and it was thought, that the a1. 
e thors. of theſe expreſſions intended to throw 9 
« back to the period in which the two heroing 
& of Moliere uſed to call chairs, the conveniences q 
„ converſation ; and a looking-glaſs, the counſello 
„of the graces.” 5 
Yet this ſmart and judicious cenſure has not, ex. 
eellent Iſaac; put a ſtop to the currency of a rer 
language, in which reaſon and good taſte ven 
no ways concerned. A great number of pitifi | 
authors are now ambitious of ſtuffing their work 
with forced affected words, and falſſy refined g 
fuſlian phraſes. One would imagine that they ha 
formed a reſolution utterly to deſtroy their native if © 
tongue. Not contented with introducing number. Wi © 
leſs trifling phraſes which enervate it, they alſo p. 
ſume to exclaim againſt ſuch as declare for the at- x 
cient manner. To believe them, Corneille is bab | 
Racine has too much ſimplicity, Boileau is jejune = 
Vaugelas incorrect, Patru and Bourdaloue to ri 
uniform. They repeat ſo very often theſe in pil 
pertinent reproaches, that they at laſt win over! 
great number of witlings, who are unhappily mil 
led by their affected antitheſes, their broken fa: 
fetched phraſes, and their forced ſallies; in com 
pariſon of which, the tinſel Concetti of the Italian 
may be looked upon as genuine beauties. _ Tie 
women and foplings, who both are great lover 
of innovations, perfectly eſpouſe all  unnaturs 
high-flown expreffions ; and, unhappily for polite 
literature, according to half the people who rea 


10 
1 5 a1 
books, 'tis with works of wit as with gowns a. rs 
head - dreſſes, thoſe in the neweſt faſhion are alwi 200 
eferred, ſuch eſpecially as diſcover an a 0c ace 


fingularity. If madam de Villedieu was now livitg 

and would publiſh her Exiles of Auguſtus's Coun 

a delightſul book diftated by the muſes, I knw 

not whether it would be well received by the puble 

Perhaps it would paſs as writ with too great {imp 
; # Les Precicuſes ridicule:, 
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ity; for the French, for ' ſome years laſt paſt, 
have been regaled with beauties that were altoge- 
ther unnatural z and they delight in falſe thoughts, 
exprefſed in almoſt an unintelligible manner. 

If this odd taſte ſhould continue to prevail/ ſo 
much among us, what a pitiful language will the 
French tranſmit to poſterity; and what fort of 
writers will they propoſe to it as the models of 

rfection? Inſtead of Racine they will give them 
ode: and Marivaux inſtead of Corneille. Should 
this be the caſe, I pity them heartily, as well as po- 
lite literature. 1 before, friend Iſaac *, preſented 
thee with a flight character of this Marivaux : He 
is one of the chief of the innovators. He does 
not, perhaps, want wit, and even ſeems to be a 
man of reflection; but his good qualities are quite, 
eclipſed by his manner of expreſſion. He can ne- 
ver prevail with himſelf to expreſs the moſt ſimple 
things with ſimplicity. Whenever a perſon, in 
any of his works, deſires to bid another good mor- 
row, ſuch a perſon will employ ſome far-fetched 
phraſe, and affect to introduce the moſt refined wit 
in this common compliment. This writer will 
employ three or four pages in deſcribing a falſe des» 
votee ; and after we have read it, we are furprized 
to find we have learned nothing, except that ſhe 
endeavoured to conceal her years, by the gaiety of 
ber dreſs. Among the vaſt variety of phraſes, 
where the thought is ſet in an hundred aifferent 
lights, here follow ſome, by which thou may'ſt 
form a judgment of his dition. © This wo- 
man always appeared in a modeſt dreſs; in ſuch 
* 4 manner, however, as did not eclipſe any of her 
* native charms. A woman might dreſs in this 
manner in the view of pleafing, without being 
* accuſed of aiming to pleaſe. I ſay, a woman 
* Who was a coquet in her heart; for ſhe muſt 
de ſuch, in order to aim at conqueſts by that fort 
of dreſs. There were ſome little concealed 


Letter XIII. 
O 2 « ſprings, 
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* ſprings, to make her as graceful as decent; ani 
= A more killing than the moſt ſtudied dref 
Two things I mean were her fine hands and ber 
pretty arms, under plain linnen ; this ſet off thei 
4 beaut „ and made them ſtrike the more, &c.“ 
This affected ſtyle, good Ifaac, and theſe far-fetched 
phraſes are far — being true beauties. The mind, 
when directed by good taſte, expreſſes itſelf in 
more eaſy and natural manner. Theſe, howeve, 
are not the moſt affected ſtrokes in the picture in 
queſtion ; here follow ſome that are ſti}! more ſo 
„ To come to her face. At the firſt ſight of the 
« perſon thus dreſt we ſhould have ſaid to ourlelyez 
There muſt be a grave ſtaid woman. At the ſe 
« cond glance, There's a woman has acquired that Wide! 
« air of wiſdom and probity. But this was far me 
* from being her character: At the third glance, 
« we ſuſpected her being a very witty woman; and Habe 
« this conjecture was juſt.” Can any thing, dear Win? 
Iſaac, be ſo burleſque as theſe firft, ſecond, and iſa 1 
third glances, each of which becomes ſomething; the 
and the particle there, ſo induftriouſly repeated to WW Co 
no purpoſe? Would one not imagine, that ſuci4 
1 was copied from that of a poet whom 

oliere has ſo happily ridiculed, in his Miſantrope: 
And are they not in the ſame ſtrain with the follow- 
ing verſes, ſo often repeated in the Female Pedant 
of that comic writer ? 


When thou hear'ſt that coach was prais'd, 
Where gold on gold fo high is rais d, 


Say not, that 'tis gay Amaſent's, 
But, the bleſt product of my rents. 


How - ridiculous ſoever, dear Iſaac, the paſſage 
may be which I have cenſured, it yet has been high 
ly applauded by ſome people. Certain Journaliſts 
have quoted it as a capitol ſtroke. * A writer, fa 


# Marivaux, Paiſanne parvenue. 
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they, muſt have à great knowledge of the world, 
« to deſcribe ſo fully a character ſo very difficult to 
« hit; and not a little art, to have diſcovered and 
« drawn it in ſuch agreeable colours &. What opi- 
nion will you entertain, worthy Iſaac, of the taſte 
and knowledge of fuch critics, who in their elogium 
of a book, pitch upon the moſt trifling paffage in 
Ii as a ſpecimen of its beauties; and who, ſettmg 
up themſelves as ſupreme judges of works of wit, 
re ſo filly as to approve ſuch touches, as are 
repugnant to good ſenſe, and moſt capable of cor- 
rupting it? If it was a cuſtom, in the Republic of 
Letters, to puniſh ſuch writers as publiſh unjuſt de- 
ifions, how ſeverely do the Journaliſts + in queſtion 
deſerve to be chaftiſed? They ought to be ſo the 
more rigorouſly, as it is very common with them to 
publiſh reflections equally falſe and ridiculous as that 
above cited. They take a great pleaſure in applaud- 
ing every thing in a bombaſt ſtrain. Here follows 
ba ſecond example of this. In the extract given by 
them of the Entretnies Phyſiques, or Philoſophical 
Converſations; by Regnault the Jeſuit, they have 


* Journal Literaire, Tom. xxii. p. 463, 
+ The Literary Journal, certain parts of which are til} 
printed at different intervals, was firft writ-by. fore gentlemen, 
of equal learning and probity. But in June 1732, the right 
df the copy being given up to another bookſeller, the perſons 
who were concerned till then in the work in quettion, did not 
care to continue it for him; upon which that bookſeller erploy- 
ed, in their ſtead, two or three wretched ſcriblers. The two. 
ppoſtite monks who publiſhed the odious continuation of Rapin's 
xcellent hiſtory of England, were the prineipat authors of that 
pitiful journal. At this time the apoſtate Jeſuit is the only 
perſon wao draws up the chief extracts, He writes with the 
ame ſpirit, and in the ſame taſte with his quondam brethren. 
And indeed it may be affirmed, that this Literary Journal is as 
hocking as that of Frevoux, for the impudence ànd falſhood . 
Liſcovered in every part of it. The public deſpiſed this con- 
is cn ptible journal; by which means it has loſt all its credit, ſo 
y nat the bookſeller ſometimes lets whole years paſs away, with» 
ot printing any part of it. | 
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praiſed this book to the ſkies, the abſurdities of t 
which I ſhall one day point out to thee d. Not con. WW 
tented with ſaying, that this author “ is a geniu Wiſh; 
of the firſt magnitude, who was a thorough ma- 
ter of ancient and modern phyſics;“ they even f 
applaud his diction, compared to which, that of p 
Marivaux is ſimple and natural. They did not toy WW: 
here; for to make the elogium they beſtowed (ill MW i: 
more ſuitable to the book taken in hand by them, Wt! 
they made uſe of far-fetched expreſſions, and phraa Me. 
in the new mode. Nothing can be ſweeter, Nee 
« ſay they, and more delicate than the firſt letters” Hd 
But, how admirably do the words ſweeter and deli- Mee 
cate ſuit a book, eſpecially a philoſophical treatie, Wk: 
Till now eit was thought, that it was uſual to ſay, Wn: 
a peruke that fits well, and a pretty little dog; bu Meb 
people are greatly miſtaken, they ought to ſay, u 
peruke filled with excellent particulars; a dog writes 
in a delicate ſtyle ; and a pretty ſweet book. cr) 
But now comes the paſſage of Regnault which 
gave occaſion to the many charming things ſaid by 
the Journaliſts. I am perſuaded they will not di- 
pleaſe thee. © Whenever any cloud, ſays he, take 
from our eyes, in the night, the azure ſky, inter- 
« ſperſed with ſtars, it is merely to vary our pleaſure; 
*« The atmoſphere then diſplays its phœnomena. One 
* would ſometimes imagine, that Aurora, was going 
« to appear even in the evening. Sometimes the 
« thunder roars; but as thunder is dreaded but an 
« inftant, and that naturaliſts are able to diſcover “ | 
« that formidable inſtant, this noiſe, which ſpreacs o 
« terror around, is no ways formidable to them. WW © 
A WHAT Dol sav? The fantaſtical play of the . d 
« thunder is an agreeable amuſement to thoſe who 
« take notice of it.” Such is the paſſage in tit 
Jeſuit, and here follows the ſage reflection made Iy 


& See the VIIIth Letter or Part of the Secret Memoirs of tit 


Republic of Letters. 58 
journal Literaire, Tom, xXIli. P. 222. | y 
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the Journaliſts. Did ever Rohault, Paſchal, Kircher, 
Deſcartes, Diogenes Laertius, or Ariſtotle, ex- 
refs themſelves in ſuch agreeable terms? No, in- 
deed, worthy Iſaac; Deſcartes never ſcribbled ſuch 
tian, He had too much good ſenſe, to fill whole 
pages with a rhapſody of words that imply nothing, 
at leaſt that are altogether uſeleſs. That azure (ky, 
interſperſed with ſtars, images that had been worn 
thread-bare theſe ten centuries, and that miſplaced 
exclamation, WRAT Do I s av? would have been 
conſidered, by him, as affected expreſſions, and 
childiſh ſtrokes, unworthy a good writer, and parti- 
cularly a philoſopher. Muſt not a writer be out of 
his ſenſes, nay, be loſt to all ſhame, to venture to 
put this vicious dition in parallel with that of Paſ- 
chal? What may we not expect from writers whoſe 
tate is ſo fantaſtical and corrupted ? 

Had not a judicious author of this age reaſon to 
cry out: To what exceſſes will not writers pro- 
ceed in this age! They not only endeavour to de- 
« prive us of thoſe noble models which the ancients 
« have leſt us; but they alſo would turn away our 
u ſteps from thoſe ſafe paths which ſome excellent 
-( moderns have chalked out to us within theſe fifty 
years. People begin to think that their works 
dare too much neglected. Writers now leave the 
natural beauties which was the ſole object of their 
care; and are ſtudious of nothing but far-fetched 
* ornaments. They deviate from their periodical, 
harmonious ſtyle, to give into a diſjointed phraſe- 
ology, that is altogether unmuſical. In place 
of the happy irregularities which they uſed to leave 
deſignedly in their compoſitions; and which, in 
reality, give great energy and fire to a piece of 
writing; they ſubſtitute a dull exactneſs, which 
only enervates, and takes off from the rapidity 
of the diction, Now, nothing is ſought after 
but wit; and pieces are now compoled of as 
many ſmart ſtrokes as words. An ode is mere- 
a firing of epigrams methodically digeſt- 

46 ed; 
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« ed; and a preface is a rhapſody of far-fetched 


«& reflections &. 

This paſfage, dear Ifaac, all the French ought ij 
have perpetually before their eyes. Happy would 
it be for them if they would learn it by heart; and 
ſtill more ſo, if they would obſerve the precepts in- 
culcared in it: Then that inflated, that ridiculou 
ſtyle, which certain authors have, within theſe fey 
years, "endeavoured to bring into vogue, wol 
ſoon be exploded. The Engliſh ſeem to me very 
far from defighting in ſuch falſe beauties; and 
would never pretend to put Locke's maſculine, mjef 
tic.ſtyle in parallel with that of a writer ſuch u 
Regnault the Jefait. If any Journaliſt among then 
was ſo ignorant, or fo fantaſtical, as to ſpeak in fi- 
vour of fo ridiculons a way of writing, both the 
author and his panegyriſt would be equally laugh- 
ed at. | 


Enjoy thy health, friend Iſaac, live contented and ſim. 
happy; and never let infipid compoſitions bribe thy bare 
—  - im 

| 1 

CETT-EA CLXXY. m 

The folly of paying laviſh encomiums on great He 
men after their deceaſe and not allowing due wi 

praiſe to eminent perfons while living, expoſed- Who o 

Some inſtances quoted ſuitable to the occaſions -v. 

Two remarkable paſſages ſhewing the extraordi- Mer d 

nary generoſity of the chevalier Bayard, anda n al 
German cardinal. | | wtray 

Aaron MoNnctca to Isaac Oxts. ef 

| London er 01 
Sometimes reflect, friend Iſaac, on the injuſice ICtate 

of men, who can fcarce be prevailed upon to elire 
beſtow, on eminent perſons, when living, te dera 
. praiſes they ſo laviſhly heap on thoſe who died ſom Ou 
centuries ago. Envy is a diſeaſe, or rather a pelh * 
noſt fe 


Maſſieu, Preface des Oeuvres de Tourreil, Tom, i. p. 13 meti 
Wall 
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which ſpreads its venom into every heart, and ea- 
fly ſhifts from the great to the vulgar, and from 
the vulgar to the great. Tho' one would imagine, 
that no jealouſy could poſſibly ariſe between per- 
ſons ſet at a great diſtance one from the other, by 
birth, condition, employment, and character, and 
yen country; nevertheleſs, ſelf- love, which is found 
n every mind, raiſes up, againſt conſpicuous — 
ſonages, invidious men in all nations. People ſeem 
lifpteaſed to ſee a man, in his life- time, endeavour 
o attract, by his virtues, his talents, and his merit, 
ſort of veneration, which, by raiſing him, hum- 

bles thoſe who are forced to pay him honour. 
The glory of a living hero is an eye-ſore to ſuch 
vs are witneſſes of it. However, no ſooner is this 
ero numbered among the dead, but people are 
or doing him juſtice; and the day of his death 
hey are willing to make the firſt for praiſing 
um. Perhaps too envy may have a conſiderable 
Whare in the applauſes which are beſtowed upon 
im; and that the only motive why people cry 
p his actions and exalted qualities is, to have 
he malicious pleaſure of leſſening thoſe of ſome 
ther living hero. , 
How many writers drew up the elogiums of 
ewis XIII. and Henry IV. Kings of France, in 
o other view but to oppoſe it to that of Lewis 
IV. I was aſſured, when in France, by cheva- 
er de Maiſin, that he knew an old officer, who, 
dn all occaſions, affected to applaud, in the moſk 
xravagant terms, marſhal Turenne, in preſence 
f marthal Villars; and that he would expatiate 
tiefly on the generoſity and diſintereſted tem- 
er of the former. But theſe encomiums were 
Ictated by envy and jealouſy, rather than by a 
ere of doing juſtice to the merit of the great 
general in queſtion. And yet marſhal Villars, 
nough not fo generous as ſome other commanders, 
hevertheleſs equalled the glory of the greateſt and 
boſt fortunate of them. His virtues indeed were 
metimes clouded by the love he bore to money; and 
yet, 
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yet, though he himſelf was ſenfible how 1l[audily 
tuch a paſſion is, he ſuffered himſelf to be hunig 
away by his natural propenſion, believing it in 
poſhible for him ever to get the better of it, H 
would often. be the firſt to rally himſelf upon thy 
vice, of which the following is a ſingular inſtana 
Upon his entering upon the government of Proveng 
the deputies of it made him a preſent, as was th 
uſual cuſtom, of twenty thouſand livres in a purk 
As he ſeemed highly pleaſed at the donation, and 

ntleman ſaid very freely to him, My lord, dukeg 

en dome, your predeceflor, was contented to tal 
theÞurſe.” The marſhal replied, with the utmd 
calmneſs: © Duke de Vendome was really inimitable. 

To return, friend Ifaac, to the partiality of. that 
who will not do juſtice to perſons of ability i 
their life-time; and who ſeek only for opportunitia 
of ſatisſying their jealouſy, or of pleaſing ther 
det racting or envious diſpoſitions: Were 1luſtrio 
perſons, who have been dead many years, aut 
whom the invidious people in queſtion ſet ſo high 
above the living, to riſe from the grave, thy 
would calumniate them as much in proportion a 
they now applaud them. If we examine thing 
impartially, we alt perceive that in almoſt al 
ages, there have been heroes, who may be pil 
in parallel with all thoſe whoſe actions have ben 
tranſmitted to us by ancient authors. Metbink 
I find, in theſe latter ages, ſeveral great men, wil 
may juſtly be put upon a level with fach as Rom 
gave birth to, when in her higheſt point of glory 

Scipio Africanus was not a greater man tha 
Henry IV. There required as much ſtrength, 9 
nius, greatneſs of ſoul, and intrepidity, to 4 
chieve all the actions of the latter, as to perſom 
what was done by the former. Scipio, being ſuf 
ported by a good army, drove Hannibal out ( 
Italy, revived the courage of the Romans, un 
were terrified at the loſs they had ſuſtained at Cann, 
carried, among the Carthaginians, the tend 
of a cruel war, with which they before 9 
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t Italy on fire; and at laſt, in triumphing over 
umantia and Carthage, freed Rome from that 
haughty and dangerous rival. 

Henry IV. at the head of a parcel of ſoldiers 
ho were half naked, having no money, nor any 
ther ſuccour but his bravery and his juſt claim, 
tempts to recover his crown. He conquers his 
ingdom, which had been uſurped by the leaguers, 
he Spaniards, the friars, and the court of Rome. 
e executes all his defigns ; and after eſtabliſhing 
limſelf on the throne of his anceſtors, he makes 
hoſe very Spaniards tremble, who, ſome years be- 
re, adding contempt to preſumption, uſed to call 
im nothing but the Bearnois. The affairs of Hen- 
IV. were in a much more ſhattered condition, 
ſter the death of his predeceſſor, than that of the 
domans after the battle of Cannz. They, at leaſt, 
ad money, as well as opportunities of recruit- 
g their army. But the French hero, ſo far from 
Saving the like ſuccours, at the time when he had 
covered three fourths of his kingdom, was obliged 
d write a letter to one of his generals, in which 
e informed him, that his finances were ſo miſerably 
ow, that “ for a week paſt, he was reduced to 
he neceſſity of eating at the tables of his officers ; 
is pot not being in a condition to boil any longer, 
nd his purveyors not having a ſhilling left.” 
or was his wardrobe in a better ſtate than his 
itchen; he complaining in the fame letter, that 
* his ſhirts began to be out at arms, and that he 
ad not one complete furniture for a ſingle horſe, 
iough he expected to attack the enemy every mo- 
gent. It muſt be confeſſed, that the ſituation of 
he affairs of Henry IV. and thoſe of Scipio, dif- 
ered widely; and that, nevertheleſs, the one has 
chieved as mighty things as the other. 

William III. may be compared to Julius Cæſar, 
mth as much reaſon and equity as Henry IV. 
mt Scipio. Heroes are not to be eſtimated by the 
Mens of their conqueſts, but by the greatneſs of 


beir ſouls, and the intrepidity neceſſary for form- 
ing 
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ing thoſe conqueſts. Cæſar ſubdued the Gauls, 
ter carrying on a war ten years againſt them, | 
it ſo very extraordinary a thing that a general, wh 
is at the head of an army of excellent ſoldiers, wh 
has an opportunity of recruiting them with ek, 
who is ſupplied with every thing he wants in th 
moſt abundant manner, ſhould at laſt conquer f 
or ſeven provinces ? Were the French to enter lia. 
and the reſt of Europe were to ſtand unconcem 
ed, would it be any great wonder ſhould they co 
quer Piedmont, the Milaneſe, the Boulonois, an 
the kingdom of Naples, after carrying on a tri 
years war? People would wonder, on the co. 
trary, that they ſhould employ ſo many years | 
it. Such is pretty near the light in which m 
ought to conſider the war carried on by Cæſar i 
Gaul. I grant that the people againſt whom k 
fought were much more valiant than the Milanel 
and Neapolitans: But, on the other hand, was nd 
the Roman commonwealth infinitely more cel: 
derable than that of the French in this age? 4 
Roman conſul uſed to ſee as many kings in his ant 
chamber, as a French miniiter of ſtate fees du ert. 
and peers in his. | x 
Cæſar doubtleſs was greater in the civil war, 
than in that waged by him againſt the Gauls. tri. 
the time that he was oppoſed by Pompey, and tied þ 
greateſt part of the commonwealth againſt hin 
he was forced to ſummon up all his prudence aiec-1, 
valour, to conquer his enemies. I own that on d: 
occaſion, the advantage was equal on both ſides, and 
that he was obliged to none but himſelf for his vc 
tories. But how famous ſoever the battle of Pharls 
lia may be, it yet is eaſier for a commander to gt 
ſſeſſion of the whole world, at the time that he Munten 
aſſiſted and ſupported by half of it, than to gain J 
kingdom, in the eyes of all Europe: and this witl 
out any other ſuccour than that of a commonwealth 
all whoſe dominions.are not ſo large as one of tit 


provinces of a powerful and victorious monarch, * 
whoſe intereſt it was to oppoſe that conqueſt, Letu t ſor 
examine this affair with impartiality. Vol 
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Let us figure to ourſelves king William III. land- 
ing in England, and there getting himſelf recogniz- 
4 monarch of three kingdoms: Let us afterwards 
accompany him into Ireland, cruſhing the rebellious 
vith thunderbolts he hurled ; let us confider him 
»s maintaining, ſpite of his enemies, the kingdoms 
e had got poſſeſſion of; and, at laſt dying peace- 
ably on the throne which he had gained by his va- 
dur; beloved by the worthy among his ſubjects, 
ireaded by his enemies, and admired by moſt mo- 
archs; we ſhall be obliged to confeſs, that this 
rince was not inferior to the vanquiſher of the 
auls and of Pompey. 
"Tis not only, friend Iſaac, among princes and 
generals, that we meet with this equality which 
ſuppoſe to be in great men both ancient and mo- 
lern. In all ages, heroes of every kind are ſeen to 
ſe; and there is not an illuſtrious perſon among 
he Romans, whatever may have been his condition 
f life, but ſome one, born in the late ages, may 
e found to compare with him. The Roman hiſ- 
prians ſpeak of the clemency, probity, and fin- 
erty, of ſome generals, who, to the military vir- 
ues, joined thoſe which form eſſentially the wiſe 
an, and the true philoſopher. Bayard, an il- 
ſtrious French knight, who lived under Lewis XII. 
nd Francis I. equalled Cato in probity, Coriolanus 
valour, Horatius Cocles in intrepidity, Minutius 
zvola in greatneſs of ſoul, and Scipio in modeſty 
nd reſerve. . 

I ſhall not mention here, worthy Iſaac, any of 
e warlike atchievements of this hero: Thou 
oubtleſs muſt have read them in the hiſtory of the 
onarchs under whom he fought. I ſhall therefore 
dntent myſelf with taking notice only of one 
articular relating to his moral virtues. At his 
turn from the army of Italy, he made ſome 
ay in Grenoble, at a. relation's houſe ; and, be- 
g deſirous of ſolacing himſelf after his military 
ls, he ordered his valet-de-chambre to look out 
ſome good-natured girl, for him to paſs the 
Vol, IV, | night 
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night with. The ſervant in compliance ' with h. 
maſter's commands, went to a woman of diſtinGQiq 
who, being reduced to the extremes of neceſſn, 
conſented to deliver up her daughter, a vir g 
about ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age, in i. 
ſideration of a certain ſum of money. Ts 
with infinite difficulty that the mother prevails 
with her daughter to agree to the bargain. & 
laſt, whether through fear or neceſſity, this youg 
victim went, at night to the apartment of th 
chevalier Bayard, who was greatly ſurprized to { 
2 pours perſon, beautiful as Venus, throw here 
at his feet, and water them with her tears. Why 
affliction, young maiden, is this that ſeizes you 
ſays the chevalier? I imagined to find you inclined 
to laugh rather than to weep.” „Alas! Sir, u. 
plied the maiden, I know but too well the er 
rand upon which my mother ſent me hither. P. 
verty obliged her to commit an action unworthy 
of her; but I muſt obey her commands. Howeve, 
Heaven is my witneſs, that I wiſh for death; and! 
mould think myſelf happy, had I long ſince bee 
numbered among the dead.” 
Bayard, * moved at the tears of this fair com- 
lainant, defired her to take heart, proteſting tha 
* would not do any thing ſhe ſhould have cauk 
to repent of; but that, on the contrary, {he ſhoul 
have reaſon to applaud his behaviour. * God for 
bid, ſays he, I ſhould offer to rob a perſon of ie 
honour, who prizes it ſo highly. I will even uk 
my endeavours to ſecure it, for ever, from the attacks 
of poverty.“ Saying this, he ſent for the young we 
man's mother, and preſenting her to her, {av 
Here are four hundred crowns for your daughter 
rtion, and an hundred more to buy her cloatis 
|" is my witneſs: that I would do more for i 
if it laid in my power. Get her therefore a hu 
band as ſoon as you can, and endeavour, by pit 
curing her a happy eſtabliſhment, to repair the 
jury you intended to do her.“ 


— 
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If we inquire, excellent Iſaac, into the nobleſt 
and moſt generous actions performed among the 
ancients, I queſtion whether we ſhall find many 
of a brighter caſt. What a number of incidents, 
worthy the eſteem of poſterity, have happened in 
our aze, which yet, by their not having been taken 
notice of by ſome writer, will be buried in eter- 
nal oblivion? If our deſcendants ſhould admire 
former ages more than the preſent, this will not 
be the fault of a conſiderable number of wiſe and 
virtuous perſons living at this time, but that of 
the hiſtorians, who chuſe to fill their works with 
an hundred trifling rhapſodies rather than with 
ſome inſtructive incidents. | 

[ will conclude my letter, dear Iſaac, with an 

adventure of -the like kind, which happened in 

our days, to an illuſtrious German cardinal, who 

died not many years ſince. He reſided commonly 
in Rome, and the poor conſidered him as their pa- 
"Went; he ſpending the greateſt part of his revenues in 
"Wtheir relief. An ancient woman in particular, was 
enable of the great generoſity of this venerable pre- 

late. She was ſeized by a citizen of Rome, to whom 

ſhe owed fifteen crowns, without being able to pay 
"Wim. The creditor was for ever threatning to ſue 
er, when ſhe always begg'd him to have patience, 
"promiſing to pay him at a certain time, which ſhe yet 
was not able to do. One day, as the was going 
s her creditor's, in order to procure, if poſſible, 
a farther delay, her daughter, who was a very 
deautiful young woman, went along with her. 
nmediately the luſtful Italian fixing his eyes on 
ais blooming fair, felt certain motions, and offer- 
eis give the mother a receipt in full, in caſe he 
might have the ſatisfaction of lying with her daugh- 
ter, The wretched parent promiſed that he ſhould, 
n caſe ſhe did not bring him the money in a 
week. During this interval, ſhe did nothing but 
bewail her fate with inceſſant tears; but this was 
of no ſervice towards her getting the money. At 
laſt, there remained but one day ; after which, ſhe 
P 2 | mult 
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turned to the cardinal, when giving him back hy 


taken, in writing ſixty crowns inſtead of fiſteen. 


the trouble to come any more; and with this mo- 
.ney purchaſe a good huſband for your daughter.” 


mus would have inſerted it in their works; and per- 


-mention of it. 
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muſt either pay the debt, or deliver up her daughte; 
In this extremity ſhe reſolved to addreſs the cu. 
dinal, of whoſe generoſity ſhe had heard ſo mary 
encomiums, by perſons in the like unhappy di. 4 
cumſtances with herſelf. Accordingly, ſhe threy 
herſelf at his feet, and confeſſed to him the (ix 
dilemma ſhe was in. The cardinal immediate r 
gave her an order. upon his treaſurer, to the 
amount of fixty crowns. The good woman Gil 
not know the contents of the order, (ſhe not be. 
ing able to read) ſo was vaſtly ſurprized whe | 
threeſcore crowns were counted out th her. The 
clerk, who was for paying her the money, coul / 
never prevail upon her to take it, ſhe ſaying, tha 
bis eminence muſt certainly be miſtaken, ſhe har. 5 


ing defired no more than fifteen crowns. The 


treaſurer would not take the order, but upon coi- 
dition that ſhe ſhould receive the whole ſum; but 
ſhe was inflexible in her reſolution. « She then re 


order: © Your eminence, ſays ſhe, muſt be mi- 


Your treaſurer would not take the order, except! 
received the whole ſum ; and I could never preval 
upon him to count me out only the money | aſked 
for.” The cardinal admiring the probity of tis 
poor woman, rewarded her in the moſt liberal mar- 
ner. You are in the right, ſays he, I was mil 
taken. Inſtead of threeſcore I intended to put fit 
hundred. Go, honeſt woman; don't give yourlel 


I know not, friend Iſaac, which of theſe two 
actions is moſt praiſe-worthy, that of the cardina 
or that of the woman above-mentioned. Had thi 
incident happened among the ancient Romans, L. 
vy, Florus, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Valerius Mas 


haps no modern hiſtorian may ever make the cal 


Enjoy 
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Enjoy thy health, good Iſaac, live contented and 
happy, and always do juſtice to any generous ac- 
tions thou mayeſt diſcover.- 


if. 


a — 


LETTER CLXXVI. 

The uncertainty of the fate of princes, exemplifi- 
ed in the ſtories of Pompey, Oſman, Bajazet, 
Brunehalt, queen of France, joan, queen of Na- 
ples, and Charles I. of England; with reflections 
ſuitable to the occaſion. 


Azxon Monceca to Jacos BriTo. 


London. —— 
FT\HE ſurprizing cataſtrophes, worthy Brito, 
1H that happen ſo frequently in Africa, and the 
tragical death of the Algerine princes whom thou 
ſpakeſt to me of in thy laſt letters, made me re- 
flect on the ſad fate of many European princes, 
who, one would have 1magined, upon all accounts, 
muſt have been ſecure from any cruel reverſes of 
fortune. Their unhappineſs was ſo much the great- 
er, as it was impoſſible for them ever to think of 
preparing, in their ſecurity, a proper ſuccour againſt 
the ſad fate that oppreſſed them on a ſudden ; and 
in this they were much more to be pitied than 
the African princes. - 
When an Algerine monarch is crowned, the death 
hich his predeceſſor came to, informs him what 
he may expect his own to be; at leaft, it fur- 
nithes him with a large ſcope for refleQing on the 
Inſtability of all human grandeur. But a French 
monarch, or a German ſovereign, ſee nothing, 
upon their aſcending the throne, but the glory 
hat ſurrounds it; and are even perſuaded, that it 
Fould be impoſſible for a thunder-bolt to ftrike 
iem from it. Nevertheleſs, ſpite of the preſump- 
on of thoſe kings, intoxicated with pride and 
aity, how many of them, after being raiſed to 
ie higheſt point of felicity and glory, have, 
1 at 


8 
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at laſt, been plunged into an abyſs of misfy. 
tunes? Some of them have been treated with y 
great ignominy as the moſt abandoned villain 
and the remembrance of the evils they ſuffers 
ſtill intimidates thoſe who read the hiftories g 
the ſad fall and tragical end of a great number gf 
monarchs. Without calling to mind the misfy. 
tunes of ſo many princes and great men, rely. 
ons of which are found in ancient hiſtory ; and 
paſſing over Marius, Cato, Regulus, and a vi 
many more; if we fix only on the deplorable ed 
of Pompey, how vaſt a field is opened to us, fi 
reflecting on the uncertain fate of the great 
men, how exalted foever their power and authoriy 
may have been? A monarch, as a leſſon for hau ca 
not to be proud of his high condition, need bu thi 
conſider of Pompey, ſome time before the battle me 
Pharſalia. He ſees him maſter over thoſe v² fur 
held the ſovereignty of the world; more abſolueM cir 
in the ſenate than a king in the midſt of his priviMWQto 
council; at the head of a noble army, and com | 
manding over a crowd of kings. It is impoſſible et 
for man to be ſurrounded with a brighter blaze d 
glory: Vet how was it afterwards clouded ; Ur 
how wretched was the fate of that illuſtrou inf 
Roman, when he fled from the fields of Pa 
ſalia? He is proſcribed, and forfaken by all whiz 
allies; cannot find an aſylum even in thoſe places dere 
where, but a little before, he commanded ; anda” *!: 
he, at laſt, is butchered by a parcel of vile ſfut hei 
by infamous Egyptians, who would not have dares! 
to inſult the meaneſt Roman ſoldier. At tO 
time that he is killed, his few remaining friend “ea 
inſtead of uſing their endeavours to ſuccour hingW'8" 
are wholly taken up with their own fears; d for t 
not allow themſelves time to pity him; a ar 
only conſider how they may beſt ſecure tbel 


own lives by flight“. What a dreadful eld 4 
f 7 

| Wit < 

| ® Conſtabat eos qui occidentem Vulneribus Cn, Pom pevutturn | 
vidillent, cum in illo ipſo accerbifſuro miſerrimeque ſpecinitym, 


excellent 
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excellent Brito, was this! What a dreadful] example 
id it of the capriciouſneſs of fortune! what man 
could ever have believed, when Pompey went to 
the capitol in triumph, that one day, this hero, the 
admiration of the whole world, ſhonld be ſentenced 
to die by a few miſerable Egyptians? Would not 
any perſon who ſhould have foretold ſuch a thing 
have been looked upon as a madman ? 

Such cataſtrophes, good Brito, occur not only 
among the antient, the later ages abound but too 
much in them ; modern hiſtory 1s full of them, and 
relates ome that are ftill more terrible. There is 
nothing infamous in Pompey's death, which may 
be conſidered as a conſequence attending on the 

WS calamities of war. But within theſe few centuries, 
mere is no kingdom, not even ſuch as boaſt the 
a moſt happy frame of government, in Europe, but 
WF furnih ſome fatal tragedy, attended with fuch 
crcumſtances as even fright ſuch as are moſt uſed 
ri to reflect on the inconſtancy of fortune. 
= Before we come to the moſt civilized nations, 
let us ftop, friend Brito, ſome time in Conftanti- 
(8 nople. Let us take a view of Oſman, carried 
rough all the ſtreets, fixed upon an aſs; and 
inſulted in the moſt cruel manner by the mad po- 
. oclace, and the inſolent ſoldiery. Thoſe very Ja- 
aries who then ſpit in Oſman's face, did not 
ae to ſpeak to him, two days before, when they 
vere proſtrate at his feet, and afraid of lifting up 
heir eyes to him. Who could ever have believed 
eat an emperor, ſprung from the blood of the 
WOttomans, ſo highly revered by the Turks, and fo 
dear to the ſoldiers, would ever have ſuffered in- 
Cignities to which a Nazarene condemned to die 
tor the moſt enormous crimes, was never expoſed ? 
| am certain, dear Brito, that thoſe who inſulted 


culo 191 timerent, quod fe claſſe hoſtium circumfuſos vide- 
rent, nihil tum aliud egiſſe nifi ut remiges hortarentur, & 
ut lalutem adipiſcerentur, fuga, poſtquam Tyrum venitlent 


um adflictari lamentari que cæpiſſe. Cicero, Orat. ad Bru- 
Wm, cap, VII. 


Oſman 
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miniſk the abuſes found in Europe ! whereas the Luft 
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Oſman in this ſhameful manner, far from think. 
ing, a month before their inſurrection, that ſuch 
revolution could ever have been brought abou, 
would have killed any perſon who ſhould have dart 
to hint any ſuch thing. For the Janizaries to d. 
throne their ſultan, and ſacrifice his life to his ſuc. 
ceſſor, this is ſeen ſo very often, that it does not ay 
way ſurprize. But for theſe very Janizaries tg 
inſult the blood and the name of the Ottoman; 
to refuſe honours of every kind to the body of the 
prince murthered by them ; to expoſe him to the 
ſcorn of the populace before they deliver him up 1 
the mutes armed with the deadly bow-ſtring, thus is 
a molt extraordinary circumſtance, and proves the 
ſtrange lengths to which the caprice of fortune my 
go. 

Bajazet's fate, how cruel ſoever, does not ſtrike ſ 
much as that of Oſman. The former was forced u 
ſubmit to whatever puniſhment a proud victorios 
enemy ſhould pleaſe to inflict upon him. Tho he 
might not expect to be treated with ſo much ſeverij 
as he met with from Tamerlane, yet he could ndt 
but believe that the victor would take a ſharp re 
venge. The latter, on the contrary, had cuſtom, 
prejudices, ſuperſtition, reaſon and equity on his ſide; 
and yet theſe could not fave him. 18 

It were to be wiſhed, worthy Brito, that the cab- 


mities which have befallen ſeveral princes, had mac - 
as ſtrong an impreſſion on the minds of their ſucce-Wf* © 
ſors, as the misfortunes of Bajazet did on thoſe d 11 
the Ottoman princes. How much would this d- uf 


iſh ſultans, thro” a falſe and ridiculous ſhame, have 
left off the cuſtom of marrying, to prevent the 0 
toman blood from being ever expoſed again to tl 
inſults which that prince met with, when, being {hu 
up in an iron cage, Tamerlane cauſed himſelf to be 
attended by Bajazet's wives, ſtark naked: To pre 
vent, I fay, accidents that never happen but one 
and cure an imaginary evil by a real one, the Eutc 


pean monarchs ſhould have enacted laws, ney 
the 
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heir ſucceſſors to encroach upon the rights of their 
ubjes; and enjoining them to conſider their people 
nthe fame amiable light as a father does his children. 
The tragical end of feveral Nazarene monarchs 
rould have ſuggeſted arguments enough to them to 
tabliſh ſuch laws; equally uſeful to the ſecurity of 
e ſovereign, and the tranquility of the ſubjeQts. 

When 1 examine, dear Brito, the ſad end of ſe- 
eral Nazarene princes, and of ſome princeſſes of 
he ſame religion, this ſurprizes me ſtill more than 
e cataſtrophe of Bajazet and Oſman. Actions of 
e moſt cruel and bloody nature may naturally be 
zpected among nations ſubject to perpetual revolu- 


wpulſes. But that, in polite nations, who profeſs 
p follow the dictates of right reaſon, ſo many mo- 
archs ſhould have come to ſo ignominious an end, 
is is a Circumſtance I ſcarce know how to account 
Ir; and it cannot but ſuggeſt a ſpacwus field for re- 
ection to all who ſtudy the heart of man. 

The firſt untimely end, that now occurs to me, 
that of Brunehalt, queen of France. I will not 


uity of all the enormous crimes laid to her 
urge. Some very eminent authors attempted 
apologize for her in the laſt age; and, a cir- 
ntance which ſeems to confirm their opinion is, 
e elogtums beſtowed upon her by a famous Ro- 
a pontiff &, he applauding her to the ſkies. Be this 
| It will, how blame-worthy ſoever. her conduct 
ly have been, yet thoſe who puniſhed her ſhould 
we paid a regard to her birth and rank, and 
ve reſpected, in her perſon, that of other mo- 
cchs. The laws of decency and of reaſon, and 
e Uignity which the throne claims, require the 
deſt difference to be made between the pu- 
iment of a queen, and that of a highwayman 
Mo 4!lallin. Never theleſs, the ill fated Brunehalt 
et with a more cruel treatment than that in- 


Gregory the Great, 5 
flicted 


jons, who are guided ſolely by their caprice and firſt 


etend to ſay, whether that princeſs was really 
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flicted on Cartouch and Guignard the Jeſuit. « 
was ſentenced, ſays a celebrated hiſtorian +, to h 
tortured three days in private; after which ſhe wy 
carried upon a camel all through the camp, | 
ſo much with the deſign that her army might beho 
her in that wretched diſguiſe, as that ſhe might 
treated in the moſt injurious manner poſlible by thy 
meaneſt individuals belonging to it. At laſt ſhewy 
ſentenced to be tied, by the hair and hands, to the 
tail of a fhery horſe, and dragged in this manne 
through the dung-fields, *till the was dead. Th 
ſentence being immediately put in execution, th 
queen, the initant the horſe ſhe was tied upon . 
ſpurred, had her brains beat out; and in that diſm 
condition ſhe was dragged through hedges, bramble 
briars, and over rocks, till her body was fo tom 
that. what remained of it had ſcarce the appearand 
of a carcals.” What a ſad fate, dear Brito, was thi 
for a queen of France! How dreadful an examyl 
was it of the juſtice of Heaven! and what a leſſon i 
all crown'd. heads was the ignominious puniſhmer 
of this princeſs ! 

Joan queen of Naples came to as diſaſtrous an ent 
Being beſieged in the fortreſs of Chateauneuf, 
Charles Durazzo, the king of Hungary's couſin, f 
ſurrendered herſelf; not doubting but he would bs , 
her the regard due to her birth and to ber exal * 
ed rank. However, ſhe was greatly miſtaben le 
for this general, by order of king Lewis, capſed it 
to be ſtrangled and hanged in that place, whereli 
had cauſed king Andrew, one of her four hutband 0 
to be ſtrangled. A ſilken halter was uſed at tli WI 
eruel execution; ſhe having commanded the like i | 
ſtrument to be employed, in putting her huſband 
death.” This princeſs was juſtly puniſhed for be 
diſſolute and bloody actions: and it ought to ſerve! 
a memento to thoſe princes, who, intoxicated wi 


a ˖ ine that . 
their grandeur and power, fondly imagine t hy 


% een 
+ Paſquier, Recherches de la France, Livre X. chi 


XIX. pag. 957. Fe. 
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bone is able to ſecure them from the vengeance 
of Heaven. 

There are but few in this age, who pity the 
o princeſſes, whoſe misfortunes I have juſt now 
t before thee, or think that they met with too 
were a fate. As theſe were charged with per- 
rating the blackeſt crimes, the ignominy of 
heir actions leſſens very much the deteſtation in 
yhich mankind hold fach as have ſtruck at the 
pajeſty of princes in general, and failed in the 
voſt eſſential duties. But what are we to think 
f thoſe who put to death, upon a ſcaffold, princes 
d princeſſes, whoſe virtue, rectitude, and good- 
te were known to all Europe? How aſtoniſhed 
3 2 wiſe man, a philoſopher, at reading the ſtory 
the lady Jane Grey, lofing her head upon a 
caffold, tho' guilty of no other crime than the 
ebellion and inſurrection of her proud parents? 
Charles I, was equally ill fated; though not ſo 
pnocent. This prince, who, during ſome years, 
as ſo much adored by the Engliſh, that they cut 
f the noſe and ears of an inſolent divine, who 
d written diſreſpectfully of that monarch, loſt 


eople who, a little before, had worſhipped 
im. He was led to the ſcaffold by a man of very 
tle figure, who, raiſing himſelf inſenſibly to the 
gheſt employments, preſumed, at laſt, to take the 
uguſt title of Protector of the Engliſh nation; 
utle, in my opinion, an hundred times more auguſt, 
lore energetic, and pompous, than that of king 
nd emperor. | 

What an example, worthy Brito, is this of the 
ecrees of Providence! and how ſtrong an impreſ- 


texd of the fables and intrigues, which are ge- 
rally the ſubjects, in painting, that adorn the 
alleries of princes, methinks they ſhould make 
hoice of the misfortunes of Charles I. and order 
e enſuing inſcription to be written under this ſe- 

: ries 


s head upon a ſcaftold, in the fight of thoſe very 


on ought it to make upon the minds of kings? 
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ries of painting, as a leſſon to themſelves and the 
ſucceſſors. © Kings of the earth, learn by thi 
< dreadful example, that neither your rank 10 
power can ſecure you from the moſt cruel res 
#* ſes of fortune. He who put the ſcepter in 
* your hands, may take it from you in an inftay 
«© Without his aid, what are you able to atchierxe| 
* You are mere worms, to whom he has given ſong 
* power over worms like yoruſelves. Beſeech 
* therefore, him by whoſe power you exiſt, to en; 
* ble you always to follow the dictates of juſtice 
© in order that your ſubjects may be preſerved fra 
a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, confuſion and rebellion,” | 
my opinion, dear Brito, ſuch an inſcription wol 
be ſtill more uſeful than that which is ſeen in all th 
tribunals of juſtice in France. Diſcite juſtitian 
„ monit1, et non temnere divos &.“ 

At the ſame time, dear Brito, that I diſappron 
the cruelty exerciſed by ſubjects over their monarch 
I would not pretend to. authorize the injuſtice an 
tyranny of monarchs over their ſubjects. God fo et 
bid I ſhould ever run into ſuch an extreme. I eye 
with that each party would do the other juſtice; an 
that the virtues in kings might. not be confounds 
with the vices. When I read the mighty atchier 
ments of Alexander, I beſtow upon him the prail 
which an illuſtrious conqueror deſerves : But wit 
IT caſt my eye on the murthered Clitus, I feel n 
| boſom burn with the indignation which the ſights 
an affaſlin inſpires. I then do not ſee Alexande 
but a frantic wretch. The exalted actions of herce 
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and heroines ought not to have ſuch an effect, gn 
make us conſider their vices and crimes as ſo malauſ 
ters 1 


good qualities. | | 

Enjoy thy health, good Brito; may thy life! 
propitious and contented; and deteſting thoſe vi 
foment murders and rebellions, entertain always! 


delien 
mot 
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moſt reſpectful awe for the God of Iſrael. * * 
: b wit 

4 Virgil, ZEneid. Libr. VI. The « 
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he characters of two Engliſhmen, who had tra- 
velled to France and Italy, one an ignorant, pre- 
judiced, conceited fellow ; the other an impartial 
ſenſible man. Their different deſcriptions of 
France and Italy. 5 


AARON Moncreca to Is AAc CNIsS. 


London. 
OR ever ſtudious, friend Iſaac, to get as much 
light as poſſible into the manners and way of 
binking of the Engliſh, I examine very carefully 
heir moſt minute actions; and liſten very attentive- 
to all their diſcourſes, how inconſiderable ſoever 
bey may appear. LI have got acquainted with two 
neliſhmen, who are juſt returned from their tra- 
els thro' France and Italy; and as they differ wide- 
in the diſpoſition and caſt of their minds, I take a 
reat pleaſure in comparing the different relations 
ey give of their adventures, and ſuch particulars 
affected them moſt ſtrongly. The firſt is a diſ- 
et, wiſe man; one who conſiders perſons of all 
ations as his brethren and countrymen; pitying, 
tnot deſpiſing, thoſe whoſe minds are clouded by 
perſtition; and imputing their errors to the force 
prejudice, and the unhappineſs of their ſituation, 
ther than to a weakneſs of mind. The ſecond, 
the contrary, is a true Engliſhman, © approving 
thing but what he ſees in London; hating all 
eigners in general; not ſatisfying himſelf with the 
plauſes due to the great men and the eminent 
fiters to which England has given birth; but firm- 
believing that, out of his native country, there 
not be any able generals or- good writers ; as if 
our and genius were to be met with only in Eng- 
d; and that God created the men of other nati- 
6 with only three ſenſes. 
The other day, I aſked the traveller who was ſo 
. prejudiced in favour of his native country, 
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what it was that prompted him to viſit other nation 
« What was the motive, ſays I, of your viſtin 
« France and Italy? Why did you .take the pain 
ce to travel at ſo great a diſtance, merely to iin 
« places and things which could be of no ſervice i 
7 2 If you was deſirous of ſeeing nothing hy 
« houſes, foreſts, mountains, and rivers, you might 
« have found all theſe in England, without runnin 
« ſo far.” I vent to Italy, replied he, to get a ſigh 
of the opera at Venice; and to fee the jubilee j 
Rome. How! replied 1, you travelled above fn 
* hundred leagues, merely to hear a female warkl 
« and to get a ſight of ſome childiſh ceremonies 
« which you would be the firſt to ridicule ; and d 
c not condeſcend to enquire whether, in the man 
« cities you paſſed through, there was not fon 
« philoſopher, ſome man of ſenſe, who deſerved 
« viſit from you, and whoſe judicious converſation 
« might be of advantage to you? How many; 
«« there in Italy, where you ſaw only priefis, | 
« groteſque habits, muttering before marble alta 
«« where you heard none but women and halt-ne 
« ſing upon a ſtage; how many, I ſay, able mati 
« maticians are there, how many illuſtrious geo 
« tricians and great naturalifts; in a word, exc 
« lent philoſophers, who could have entertaine 
« you with converſations infinitely more delight 
« to the mind, than the alluring, but tranſe 
« ſounds of Fauſtina and Cuzzoni's voice? I ſhou 
« not wonder if a man, who was deſirous of enligit 
« ning his underſtanding, that an Engliſhman vi 
« was paſſionately defirous of cultivating his 0 
« 'genitis, ſhould ſet out from London, for Ci 
« merely to ſtudy Confucius's philoſophy.. Buti 
« a traveller to ramble over, like a madman, iq 
« two or three years, part of Europe, merely tok 
“ porticos and columns, and to hear muſicians; 4 
«« to be entirely unacquainted with the learned mt 
« found in the ſeveral countries into which he ! 


« yels; that, at his return home, he ſhould defp 
5 „ illuſtui 
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i luſtrious men whom he never ſaw ; ſhould judge 
; of the learning and knowledge of Algarotti by 
; the warbling of an opera-ſinger; of the merit of 
marquis Maffei by the front of St. Mark's palace; 
of the profound knowledge of ſome Roman anti- 
quaries, by the bleſſings of the Roman pontiff, 
and the avarice and luxury of the prelates who 
ſurround him. This appears to me very extra- 
ordinary, eſpecially in an Engliſhman who pre- 
tends to reflection. 

« Be ſo good, continued I, as to tell me what it 
was that drew you into France? Were you in- 
duced to viſit it from as trifling motives, as thoſe 
which prompted you to go into Italy?“ © I went 
ſee France, replied the Engliſhman, becauſe all 
ſons of a certain diſtinction travel thither. People 
uſt always be in the faſhion. By the way, though 
amuſed myſelf in Paris, I yet ſaw nothing in that 
ty which made me entertain a very advantageous | 
ea of the genius of the French. All thoſe who 
ere repreſented to me as men of wit, were a par- 
lof ſhallow fops, who ſometimes threw out their 
kes, or rather waggeries, heightned by certain 
ely flaſhes. But we don't call this wit in England; 
requiring all ſprightly touches to be ſeaſoned by 
lon, and by wiſe refleQtions.” * Is this then, ſays 
J the idea you have formed to yourſelf of the 
French nation ? . And this you take from the lights 
"I 2ich thoſe you uſed to frequent in Paris have 
N furnitied you with? But pray, continued I, do 
you know Fontenelle, preſident de Monteſquiou, 
Mor Voltzire? Was you ever in the company of 
"IM callini or Maupertuis? The laſt mentioned are 
| : thought to be maſters of ſomething more than 
Wi: No, replied the Engliſhman; I am an ut- 
ter ſtranger to the perſons you ſpeak of. They 
lurely never go to the opera: I never once heard 
eit names mentioned in the pit, much leſs in the 
bouſes where I uſed to tipple. I never once heard 
liem poke of at the Hotel de Gevres, at the 
Q 2 « marchioneſs 
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, marchioneſs de * * *, at the counteſs de 4, 1, 
in the public walks. Where elſe then could I har 
* got acquainted with them?“ © In any other place 
* replied I, but thoſe you have named to me. Yy 
«« might eaſily have met with them in the aſſemble 
« of the learned, in the academics, at the houſes 
«« perſons. of diſtinguiſhed knowledge, in thoſe cn 
| - . © vents, where learning is cultivated, &c. Wh 
| * opinion would you entertain of me, if, at my re 
** turn to Conſtantinople, I ſhould form a judgmen 
of the merit of the Engliſh, from thoſe perlons 
« had ſpoke to in coffee-houſes; from ſome write 
of the loweſt claſs; and from ſome impertine 
«« politicians, who ground the projects they inven 
on the good opinion they entertain of themſelve 
and their countrymen? Would you not take ni 
<« to be either a fool or a madman, if meeting n 
% in the Atmeidan *, you ſhould hear me addre1 
&« 'Turk in theſe words? London, in which I reſd 
4 de ed fix months, is a city peopled with proud mad 
men, whoſe chief frenzy is their ſuppoſing n 
: creatures deſerve to be called men but themſelves 
« The buſineſs of people who are troubled with | 
« whimſical a diſtemper, as that I mention, 15 
t cabal againſt the miniſtry. They are eternal 
„talking about the ancient government of Greece 
and many a man, who does not know what 15 
“ ing at his own houſe, is for ever diſputing on ti 
« laws of Solon and Lycurgus; and cites, at ral 


fr 

1 

b > « dom, the cuſtoms of Athens and Sparta. Ano al 

ii „though he does not know a word of French, | 

4 « yeighs bitterly againſt all the authors in that lat uh 

| « guage; and inſolently calls Moliere a fool, Rac der 
« 2 trifling rhimer, and Bourdaloue a mere dot Ge 
« Some, who perhaps imagine the ſun to be t 10 
<« times as big as the fixed ſtars, call Deſcarte * 


« dreamer: Nay, ſeveral among them will dilpu 
-* whether it is poſſible for a Frenchman ever to ma 


*The ancient Hippodrome, 
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« one judicious reflection. Nevertheleſs, theſe 
« vain and preſumptuous people have not one 
« ſingle good writer among them. 

« am certaid, continued I, that if you heard 
„me talk in this manner, you could not forbear 
« enquiring upon what grounds it is that I ſet the 
# Engliſh nation in fo falſe and ridiculous a light? 
Would you be ſatisfied with my anſwering you 
« in this manner, I form my judgment of the Eng- 
liſh, from the diſcourſes I heard in coffee-houſes, 
taverns, and places of public reſort? How, 
ir, would you reply, were theſe the only places 
in which you ſought for materials to compoſe your 
travels ? TI will venture to obſerve, that all your 
' inquiries have been to no purpoſe. You might as 
well have ſtaid at home. Were Locke and Sir 
Iaac Newton living when you was in England? 
Were you acquainted with them? Did you ever 
' ſpeak to ſo many illuſtrious literati who live in 
London? Do you know Pope, Gordon, Tindal, 
' &, Tis from perſons of this caſt, that we ought 
to judge of the writers of a nation, and not from 
'2 parcel of ſmatterers in literature, with which 
all countries are equally peſtered.” 

However, all my arguments, friend Iſaac, could 
ot make the leaſt impreſſion upon this obſtinate 
Lngliſhman, His extravagant prejudice in favour 
pf his native country oppoſed ſuch an inſurmount- 
able barrier, as the moſt evident reaſons could not 
once remove; and all I could obtain from him was, 


ompared to that with which the Engliſh are abun- 
lantly ſtocked, that, in his opinion, there is a 


| German, and an Engliſhman, than the Janſeniſts 
uppoſe to be between St. Auſtin and the patriarch 
If the Jeſuits. 

have frequently hinted, to the judicious tra- 
eller, his countryman's prejudice. Being a per- 
on of great wiſdom and abilities, he is very > 


Q3 _ 


0 allow foreigners ſome merit, but fo very ſmall, 


ider difference between a Frenchman, an Italian, 
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to hear of his blind rejudice, and peaks with the 
utmoſt impartiality of the virtues and vices of thoꝶ 
nations with which he is acquainted. « Ital, 
« fays he, is a country which preſents, at firſt ſight 
nothing but one perpetual ſeries of luxury, d. 
A bauchery and ſuperſtition. One would imaging, 
« that it would be impoſſible for a philoſopher 9 
meet with any thing in it worthy of his atten- 
« tton and eſteem. - Nevertheleſs, when he he. 
% haves with prudence and referve, and ende. 
«« vours to get acquainted with men of letters, . 
* he finds a vaſt number of . perſons poſſeſſed o 
great abilities, whoſe names indeed are not ne 
« well known as thoſe of many other literati, bet 
«* cauſe they are obliged to be ſilent, and to keep 
their learning to themſelves. Was the inqu j; 
« ſition to be aboliſhed to day, the public would ti 
« ſee on the morrow, a great number of excellent 
% books, no ways inferior to thoſe of other natio 6c 
 « I conſider a man of letters as an orange tre: T 
„Should ſuch a tree be ſet in a box, it muſt nec th. 
« farily be confined, and bear fruit of a very mid wh 
* dling fize ; but, on the contrrary, if it was planted wr 
« at large in the earth, it would produce infinite ror 
« finer, Italy would have given birth to ten uct 
« hiftorians as father Paul, had authors been allow wh; 
% to write in Rome, in Naples, and in Florence the! 
« with as much liberty as in Venice. A traveller ran! 
% who is defirous of enlightning his mind, ougull* bur 
v to endeayour to find out ſuch ſearned men as at 
« obliged to conceal part of their merit; and os the | 
„ a judgment of what they might be, by what the | 
% are allowed to appear. : | 
« With reſpect to the extravagant diſſoluteneſs wil Eng! 
« which the Italians are charged, I own that eve tratic 
« virtuous mind cannot but be ſhocked at it. WW the | 
« traveller is always ſurprized to ſee a number ff whic 
led houſes protected by the government, u at. 7 
g ty that aſſun es the name of Holy; a circumitan 
„ which does not give one a very favour able ' Segter 


of the moceſty and virtue of the perſons 1 
20 be P 1 
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« preſide in ſuch a government, The people, ſays 
« 2 wife heathen, behave always with modeſty 
« in thoſe - commonwealths, where the chief 
« perſons in it dread infamy #*. In Rome, any per- 
« ſon, who ſhould ſay that the pope's flipper is not 
« ſacred, would be put to death; and at the fame 
u time, the magiſtrates there permit a woman to 
turn common proſtitute, provided ſhe pays a tri- 
« bute ; and for this ſhe is protected by the ſove- 
« reign, and permitted to riot in debaucheries of 
« of every kind?“ | 

The prudent and impartial manner, in which this 
Engliſhman ſpoke of the Italians, made me extremely 
efirous, friend Iſaac, of knowing what opinion he 
ntertained of the French. They poſſeſs, replied 
he, great qualities ; but then _ at the ſame 
time, have great imperfections. In England they 
Hare generally charged with being a mere ſuper- 
 ficial people, and to have more wit than learning. 
« There is ſome truth in this reproach. It is certain 
' that, among the vaſt number of authors, with 

which France abounds, the greateſt part of them 
' write nothing but trifling pieces, fuch as tales, 
' romances, and love-poems ; and that the name 
of learned man 1s given, in Paris, to a perſon 
* whoſe only compoſitions are plays. Nevertheleſs, 
there are among them ſome genius's of the firſt 

rank, who ought not in any manner to be con- 
founded with thoſe I am ſpeaking of. The aca- 
demy of ſciences, which is infinitely ſuperior to 
the reſt of the literary academies of the kingdom, 
is formed generally of perſons whoſe works prove 
' evidently that there are in France, as well as in 
England, men of the greateſt ſagacity and pene- 
tration. It is true, indeed, that in certain works 
the Engliſh genius ſeems to attain certain heights 
* which that of the French does not expect to arrive 
' at, The former will ſoar to the ſkies, break the 


* Septera Sapientum, & eorum qui iis connumerantur, Apoph- 
ty & Pracepta, page 8, : a 
« chain 
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ce chain of prejudices, and diſcover truth, ſpite of ths 
« clamours of ſuperſtition, and the ſtratagems f 
„ falſſiood. The French would doubtleſs enjoy the 
* ſame advantage, had they the like opportunity of 
« diſplaying the efforts of their genius ; but, uns 
« happily for them, they are obliged to reſtrain i 
„They are not wanting in a capacity for refleQioy, 
« but only in the liberty of indulging themſelves i 
« that particular. It is owing to this reſtraint thy 
« moſt of them amuſe themſelves with trifles ; and 
the worſt circumſtance in this affair is, that they 
« at laſt come to conſider them as ſerious, necel- 
« ſary and important. To this circumſtance is oy- 
ing the reputation they have got among foreign. 

« ers, of being a ſhallow, and ſuperficial people; ſl 


« This alſo ſubjects them in the moſt arbitrary man- or 
« ner, to every new mode; makes them conſider * 
« thoſe trifles as matters of great confequence ; cu. ri 
« ſes them to be accuſed of being remarkably incon-· time 
« ſtant and wavering; and fills them with ſuch ail... 


„good opinion of themſelves, as muſt neceſſaiy gert 
« make thoſe who delight in ſo vain a reflectio Mica 
40 ear very ridiculous.“ : ancie 

rs Fac —4 worthy Iſaac, in what light thou great 
wilt conſider the ſentiments of this Engliſhman; bu I. 
they appeared to me as judicious, as thoſe of tus gun 
country man ſeemed ſhallow. . " i the 

Enjoy thy health, friend Iſaac; live contente vle pa 
and happy; and carefully root out of thy mind ti...” . 
molt inconſiderable feeds of prejudice. eig 
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The happy condition of the Engliſh biſhops ſince 
the Reformation, conſidered. The character of 
cardinal de Lorrain, a great lover of the fair ſex ; 
from whoſe behaviour and of ſome other leading 
men in the church, the author endeavours to ſhew 
the neceſſity there is for prieſts to marry. 


AARON MoNctca to Isaac CIS. 
London. 
HE Engliſh biſhops, dear Iſaac, are not ob- 
liged, like thoſe of France and Italy, to 
ad a lite of celibacy. Ever ſince they ſeparated 
from the Romiſh communion, they have the ſame 
privilege to marry as the laity; and, at the ſame 
time that they preſerved all the perogatives of their 
character, they have ſoftned all the rigours and au- 
ſterities which accompanied it. This artful and po- 
Itical conduct, of not making any change in the 
ancient hierarchy of the church, has been of very 
great prejudice to the court of Rome. 

t is certain that if, when the Reformation was be- 
gun in England, the government had propoſed 
to the biſhops their deſcending to the degree of ſim- 
ple paſtors, and eſtabliſhing the canons of the Gene- 
van church, not a man of them but would have in- 
eighed againſt an innovation which would have 
deen fo diſadvantageous. They all would have op- 
poled the new doctrines that were to be introduced; 
'ou:d have ſtirred up the people, over whoſe minds 
bey, by their character, have a mighty aſcendant, 
o take up arms; and if it would not have been poſſi- 
e for them to put an entire ſtop to the eſtabliſh- 
ent of the new doctrines, they at leaſt would have 
aecked the progreſs of them conſtderably. 

Thoſe princes who ſhook off the pope's yoke, took 
ie molt effectual methods poſſible to win over the 
lergy to their intereſt. They permitted them to 


oy the wealth they then poſſeſſed; they did not 
abridge 
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abridge any of their privileges; and let them m 
ſpruce;” buxom laſſes, who might help them to con. 
ſume delightfully the revenues of their benefice; 
Had the fame conduct been obſerved in France; aui . 
that, inſtead of writing inveCctives againſt the 
of Rome, the government had addreſſed them in WM" © 
theſe or ſuch like words; © We will permit you y wor 
« enjoy fifty thouſand livres annually ; we will con- | 
« deſcend to call you my lords; you ſhall not los io"! 
any of the perogatives you enjoy over the der en 
« Conſent only to ſhake off the yoke under which 
« you, as well as the reſt of the nation groan); and, 
as a reward of your compliance, you ſhall be per. 
« mitted to employ your endeavours in getting fi- 
ture little biſhops.” on 


And you may court a pretty fair, 

Gay, buxom, ſmart, beyond compare 

A girl of a vivacious thought, | 

With bubbies ſweetly-circling wrought ; reva 
Of humour kind; . | 
A gentle mind; 
In words diſcreet, Ie WC 
For maidens meet ; | 

A maid of pleaſing ſtep and voice; | im f 

Whoſe mind and form command our choice Ne, 


Had the like propofals been made to the French 
prelates, I am firmly perſuaded there is not one df 
them, but would chearfully have accepted {yg a 

offer. Well, would theſe hve ſaid, fince the num- 
ber of the elect muſt be 2ccompliſhed, biſhops ate 
as fit to exert their endeavours in this particular à 
perſons in a private condition.” But would any per- 
ſons in their ſenſes imagine, that all the ſuperior 
_ Clergy would not have been diſguſted, when an at 
tempt ſhould be made to reduce thera to the cond 
tion of prieſtlings, or petty pariſh- prieſts? a circum- 
ſtance which Beza found but too ſenſibly in the con- 
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trence held at Poiſſi. Being aſked by ſome prelates, 
who were uncertain with regard to their temporali- 
ties, how theſe were to be ordered, in cafe they 
ſhould declare openly for his doctrine, and he making 
the ingenious anſwer following, © that they muſt ſa- 
« crifice them all at the foot of Chriſt's croſs,” theſe 
worldly-minded prelates immediately turned their 
backs upon him: And thus by his failing to be as 
politic as the Engliſh reformers, he loſt the fineſt op- 
portunity poſſible of introducing a thorough refor- 
ation in the Gallican church, 
do not doubt but that, at the beginning of the 
Reformation, a great many prelates were inclined in 
heir hearts to favour the Proteſtant religion, on ac- 
ount of the pleaſures that attend on the marriage 
ate, and the ſatisfaction of having wives and chil- 
iren: And had it not been made a condition, that 
hey ſhould deſcend to be mere paſtors, in taking a 
rite, the French biſhops might have been as eaſily 
revatled upon to change their opinions as the Eng- 
. I will ſuppoſe, for example ſake, that cardin:1 
le Lorrain had been deſirous of 3 the fear 
je would have been under, of loſing his ſurprizingly 
ich temporalities, muſt neceſſarily have diverted 
im from it; and to ſatisfy, at one and the ſame 
me, his ambition and amorous diſpoſition, he would 
ave been prompted much more ſtrongly to make 
Ie of his neighbour's wife, than to take one to him- 
ll, who would only have impoveriſhed him. His 
duct on this occaſion is well known; we bein 
vid by himſelf, that he was extremely fond of the 
orous congreſs, and had enjoyed the moſt beauti- 
[women of the court. And he ſcrupled ſo little 
d conceal his inclination in this particular, that he 
entured one day to make his boaſts of it to the 
ucheis of Savoy, in one of thoſe occaſions, when 
e vivacity of the impulſes are ſuch, as not to leave 
e leaſt doubt of their being genuine. It is Bran- 
me, who informs us, with his uſual mirth, of this 
Yticular, “ Cardinal de Lorrain, ſays he, going 
through Piedmont about ſome affairs, by ay 
« his 
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4 ter diſcourſing ſome time with the duke, he vent 


nos's daughters. I have been told, continues 
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6 his ſovereign, viſited the duke and dutcheſs. Af. 


« to the dutcheſs's apartment, in order to make hj 
compliments to her; when going up to that lady 
«© who was the proudeſt woman in the world, ſh 
« gave him her hand to kiſs. The cardinal, ex 
« perated at this affront, advanced in order to ki: . 
her lips, when ſhe withdrew in proportion. At lt 
* the cardinal loſing all patience, and drawing fl g 
« nearer, gave her two or three kiſſes, notwithWſ in 
„ ſtanding her outcries both in Portugueze and 9 
„% niſh. How, ſays he, are you to put on theſe an 
% to me! I am allowed to kiſs my miſtreſs, who i 
e the greateſt princeſs in the world; and ſhall in 
& I be allowed to kiſs ſuch a little, dirty dutchels wi thi 
« youu! I'd have you to know, that I have LA thi: 
« wiTH ladies full as handſome, and of as 1lluſtn 
« ous a family as yourſelf *.“ 
After this, worthy Iſaac, it would be very diffcu 
for the moſt zealous Nazarenes to prove, that cam It i: 
nal de Lorrain would not have taken a wife, if Ira 
could have done this without hurting his circumſta | 
ces. They maſt confeſs that this prelate, whonWould i 
they conſider as one of the chief pillars of theirr 
ligion, conſidered adultery as a very light crime, . 
any at all; and conſequently imagined it was not ning « 
cumbent upon him to ſeek for remedies againſt it vote 
vice; or they muſt acknowledge, that could he hay 
found out ſome expedient, without totally ruinin 
bis fortune, he doubtleſs would have made a propef"id (e: 
uſe of it; for his complexion was ſo extremely amt 
rous, that he would have been forced either to ma 
ry or turn fornicator. It is well known that he vi 
poſſeſſed with a ſort ot love- frenzy; and one won Doubt 
have been apt to imagine, that Venus had fired _oncil « 
veins with that poiſon which proved ſo fatal to M 


« author above cited, that when any handſome mi en ob 
« den or married lady came to the court, he uſed i! ſtre 


® Brantome, Dames Galantes, Tome ii, p. 364- Branto 
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accoſt her immediately ®, and entring into diſ- 
« courſe with her, ſay, that he would tutor her; 
what a tutor was this! I believe he did not find it 
2s difficult a taſk on this occaſion as to tame a 
« wild colt! And indeed people uſed to ſay to him, 
i that there were very few young ladies who lived 
dat court, or were newly come to it, but were ei- 
"ther drawn away or deluded by the bounty of the 
aid cardinal ; and few or no women, at their leav- 
ing that court, had any virtue left. And indeed, 
at this time their wardrobes were better ſtocked 
with gowns and petticoats of gold,. filver and 
filk, than thoſe of our princeſſes and queens are 
in the preſent age. I myſelf have had a proof of 
this, having ſeen two or three wardrobes filled in 
this manner, and at the ſame time was certain, 
that neither their fathers, mothers, nor huſbands 
could have afforded to purchaſe them ſuch a quan- 
tity of theſe things.“ | 

It is ſurprizing, good Iſaac, that a man of the 
aracter of cardinal de Lorrain, who might have 
aged, from what he himſelf felt, how neceſſary it 
puld be for the clergy to marry ; and who was one 
the moſt ſhining prelates in the aſſembly held 
tie Nazarene pontiffs in 'Trent, in order for de- 
ting on the doctrines of Luther and Calvin, did 
t vote in the ſtrongeſt terms, for checking the diſ- 
uteneſs of prieſts, by permitting, them to marry. 
dw could a prelate, whom the court of France 
ud ſcarce ſupply with concubines enough, imagine 
t a pariſh-prieſt, who lived upon his cure in the 
untry, could have ſo much virtue as not to lis 
th his maid ? 

Doubtleſs 'a great many of the prelates in the 
uncil of Trent knew from their own conduct, 
highly neceſſary it was to permit the clerg 

(ay marry. Nevertheleſs, through a falſe delicacy, 
an obſtinacy that was altogether unpardonable, 
oF) ſtrengthened till more a cuſtom which has 
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» ſince given occaſion to the perpetrating numbz:1 

crimes, and made the Nazarene prieſts contemptibl 

in the eyes of the whole univerſe. 

The fautors of the new opinions were furnifhe! 


with a fine handle for enveighing againſt tho 
canons which forbid the wy to marry. Carding 


del Monte, afterwards pope Julius III. and who pr. 

ſided as Tegate in the council of Trent, had fn 
more reafon to marry than cardinal de Lorrain. Fy 

though he maintained, that prieſts and biſhops oui 
to be forbid marriage upon the ſevereſt penalties up! 
not contented with diverting himſelf now and the bn 
with the ladies, he made uſe of the privilege wid oer 
the ancient heathens allowed to their deities; A the, 
had a young Ganimede, who though infinitely ra 
beautiful than that of Jupiter, was yet exceedinglO | 
beloved by cardinal del Monte. He took this Gai ver 


mede with him to the council; it being impoſſibl 
for him to live from him. However, fe once W; 
forced to bear his abſence, he being obliged to ſen 
him, at - diſtance, for the recovery of hi 
health. hen his minion returned, the cardin 
went to meet him, accompanied by moſt of th 
members of the council, and though they ſaw th 
amorous tranſports, and laſcivious embraces of the 
preſident, yet this was not ſufficient to prove to the 
how abſolutely uſeful and neceſſary it was, thatt 
clergy ſhonld marry. Theſe ſhocking partie m 
are told us by a celebrated Nazarene hiftoria 
„When Julius, ſays he *, was but archbiſhop of $ 
ponto, and governor. of the city of Boulogne, 
took into his houſe a young boy, born in Piacem 
whoſe birth nobody knew any thing of. The mal 
grew prodigiouſſy fond of the boy, and carried h 
to Trent, where he had like to have loſt him by 
violent fit of illneſs. However, ſending him, byt 
advice of phyſicians to Verona, for the change Wb poter;: 
air, Innocent (for ſuch was the minion's name) : 


® Fatl.er Paul, Book iii. ad ann. 1550. 
cove 
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covered his health there, and returned to Trent 
ſome time after. The day he was to arive thither, 
the cardinal came out of the city as though to take 
an airing, accompanied by a great number of pre- 
lates, &c. and coming up to him, received him with 
inexpreſſible tenderneſs; which occaſioned much 
ſpeculation, whether this was only an accidental 
meeting, or done on purpoſe +.” 

Reflect, worthy Iſaac, I beſeech thee, on the 
odd conduct of mankind. Perſons who attended 
upon their chief, in order to go and meet an in- 
famous Catamite, obſtinately perſift in refuſing to 
permit a ſet of honeſt people to marry. Could 
they have deſired a ſtronger example, to demon- 
ſtrate to them the evil which ariſes from the celiba- 
cy of prieſts, than the adventure to which they 
were eye-witneſles. | 
Cardinal del Monte had yet vaſtly great obliga- 
ons to another pope (Julius II.) who had a till 
preater itch this way. In his time, it was dange- 
dus for young noblemen to go to Rome, they not 
eturning from it with the ſame virtues they carri- 
d taither. According to ſeveral hiſtorians, this 
ape violated, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the laws 
i hoſpitality. 4 We read, ſay certain authors, in 
piece writ by ſome divines of Paris, that two young 

ſentlemen were forced by him; they having been 
commended by queen Ann, wife of Lewis XII. c 
e care of the cardinal of Nantz, in order that he 
Wight conduct them to Italy *. If this reproach be 


1 This is one of thoſe ſtrokes which makes bigots ex- 
aim againſt the Jewiſh Spy; but I would only ask them 
ether J have forged this ſtory. Father Paul is my vouch- 
My not I be allowed to tranſcribe his words, and 
mat all hiſtorians, whether proteſtants or catholicks, who 
we not been ſold to the court of Rome have tranſmitted 
d poſterity, f 
* Wollins, Lection. Memorabil. Tom. ii. pag. 21. Du Pleſſia. 
litere d' Iniquite, pag. 58. 
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ird: the young perſons had better have travelled t 
artary than to Rome. Among the former, they 
would have been in danger only- of lofing thej 
eyes; but among the latter they loſt their honour. 
Perſons don't run any ſuch hazard, dear If 
in London. The Engliſh biſhops have fo much tg 
do in their own families, that they have no tine 
to amuſe themſelves with their neighbours. The 
ſuperintending of a church, and the contenting x 
wife, employs ſo much time, as leaves none for 
indulging the looſer paſſions. However, I woul 
not ſwear but ſome of the archbiſhops of Canter. 
bury may have had baſtards ; but no ſuch thing 
was yet ever heard of; and as the clergy haveh 
eaſy an opportnnity of getting children in a lawful 
way they have no inclination to raiſe up an illegit- 
mate poſterity. This ſeems to have been always 
. much their taſte ; for at the time that te cuſt 
azarene prelates conſented to live a life of cel. 
bacy, ſeveral of thoſe in England refuſed to ſubmit Wh 
to that law. One Geraldus who lived in the XIl go 
and XIII. centuries, affirms that the prelates ul was 
to marry at that time in Wales *. gor 
An author of ſtill greater eminence relates tte unt 
ſame concerning the clergy of Britany +. Orte rern 
particular the Nazarenes cannot doubt of, and inte 
which is atteſted by one of their greateſt divine; ty: 
is that, in Ireland, eight biſhops, ſucceſſors to onetiey 
another, were all married at the time that they eriſt 
exerciſed their pontifical functions 5. rene: 
It was not therefore until they were abſolutely {there 
forced to it, that the Engliſh and Triſh prelato ln N 
would conſent to live unmarried ; and therefore, ue tente 
inſtant they had an opportunity of getting wires, 


See the Treatiſe de TIlaudabilibus Walliæ, inſerted u 
Anglia Sacra. Tom. ii. pag. 450; 

+ Hildebert, biſhop of Mans, an author of the XIIth cer. 
tary, quoted by Geraldus Cambrenſis, Epiſt. LXV. pag. 15 
Tom. xxi. of the Biblioth. Patrum. 

& Jam octo extiterunt ante Celſum Viri uxorati, & abſque 
erdinibus, litterati tamen. Bernardus in Vit. Mal, 
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they no longer had recourſe to thoſe of their neigh- 
hours. When Henry VIII. quarrelled with the 
court of Rome, by ſhaking off the yoke of the 
Italians, he attempted to reform the abuſes which 
he ſuppoſed prevailed in his kingdom ; and getting 
himfelf to be proclaimed head of the church, he 
revived the ancient cuſtom. 

Had this prince acted always as judiciouſly, he 
would have merited the higheſt elogiums. It ſhews 
the higheſt wiſdom and judgment to aboliſh al} 
ſuch pernicious laws as have no other authority 
but the moſt abſurd prejudices. Since marriage 1s 
o frequently recommended in ſcripture; ſince man 
i naturally prone to vice, and that he finds a re- 
medy for it, in taking a careful wife ; how comes 
it to paſs that the Nazarenes, who believe in the 
lame — as we do, ſhould have eſtabliſhed a 
cuſtom that is productive of ſo many crimes ? 
Their prieſts uſed to marry till the XII. century: 
Wherefore then ſhould a cuſtom that is founded on 
good ſenſe be laid afide ? Or, when that cuſtom 
was aboliſhed, why did not thoſe, who preſided in 
governments, when they were ſenſible of the ad- 
rantages accruing from that cuſtom, did they not 
revive it, and even they had been guilty of a fault, 
nſtead of burning thoſe who inſiſt upon the neceſ- 
lty there is that the clergy ſhould marry, as though 
they advanced ſome doctrine in oppoſition to -the 
exiſtence of the Deity ? The folly of the Naza- 
renes, dear Iſaac, is our glory; let us leave them 
tterefore in their blindneſs. 

May thy health increaſe, dear Iſaac, live con- 
tented and happy. | 
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LETTER CLXXIX 


Celibacy in the prieſthood conſidered as a perniciony 
injunction. An account of the riſe and pre. 
greſs of the ſovereign power of popes. —Sone 
inſtances of the pride, infolence, and tyranny 

of the popes. —Luther and Calvin greatly ſhook 
papal power. | 
Is AAc On1s, to AARON Monctcas 
_ Grand Cairo. 
HY laſt letters, excellent Monceca, gave me Noch 
| great pleaſure. I am as perſuaded as thou in 
canſt be, how neceſſary it is to permit prieſts of 
all religions to marry. This is the only expedient 
can be found to check the courſe of the enormou {lerec 
vices that creep into ſocieties of men, who, attempt. 
ing to raiſe themſelves above their nature, after unde 
they have oppoſed the paſſions for ſome time, in- 
merſe themſelves at laſt in the moſt diffolute er 
cefſes ; and proceed to greater lengths in their de. 
baucheries, as they are not poſſeſſed of any anti-. f th 
dote againſt them. The example of the Na- 
rene monks, and the ſtories which are daily told 
of their ſcandalous actions, are evident and indi* 
putable proofs, how abſolutely neceſſary it is not 
to burthen mankind with ſuch laws as are entire 
ly repugnant to reaſon, and directly oppoſite to 
nature. 
I greatly applaud the Engliſh prelates for ſhaking 
off a yoke, of fo ſevere and pernicious a nature 5 
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that of celibacy; but T fancy, that the defire led 
having a lawful wife was the reaſon, which promp e Ea 
ed the Engliſh prelates to ſeparate from the pop able | 
of Rome. The aſcendant which the latter hadQ4nous 
gained over the former, and the haughty manteſ f aut! 
in which they treated them, prepared the clergy i bal 
queſtion, who were grown weary of ſo heavy "cer a 
chain, to break from it; and the inſtant the EnglilgÞ! Con 


found a favourable opportunity for this, they engieees of 
braced it with pleaſure. [ knot 
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| know not, dear Aaron, whether ever you re- 
fected —_— on the amazing power, which the 
pes of Rome had raiſed themſelves to, in the paſt 
wes, not only over the clergy, but hkewiſe over 
kings and emperors. It was ſo great, and carried 
to ſo exalted an elevation, that it was impoſſible for 
it not to totter by its aſtoniſhing height, and at laſt 
ink under its own weight. | 
[ compare the power of the ſovereign pontiffs to 
that of the ancient Romans, and find an exact re- 
ſemblance in them. The popes were at firſt only 
paſtors, and equal in So to the heads of the 
other Nazarene churches. The Romans, under their 
kings, were neither richer nor more powerful than 
the reſt of the nations of Italy. During the. time of 
the commonwealth they ſubjected, by inſenſible de- 
grees, not only their neighbours, but half the globe. 
At laſt, this grandeur became eclipſed, inſenſibly, 
under the emperors ; and was always diminiſhing. 
The ſame happened to the Roman pontiffs. 
hen the emperors had entirely abandoned the 
ty of Rome, the former began, by the abſence 
pf the ſovereigns, to acquire a conſiderable credit in 
Italy, which however increaſed but ſlowly ; for, dur- 
ing a long courſe of years, the popes were always 
ected, or their elections were always confirmed 
dy the emperors of Conftantinople. But when the 
lani, the Burgundians, the French, the Picts, the 
daxons, the Vandals, and the Viſigoths, poſſeſſed 
themſelves either of Gaul, or Great-Britain or 
pain; the Grecian monarchs looking upon the 
eſtern provinces as given up to plunder, ap- 
lied their whole endeavours to the preſerving of 
it Eaſt ; and though they till preſerved a conſide- 
able part of Italy, the popes, by means of theſe 
aous reſolutions, had gained a conſiderable ſhare 
authority in thoſe countries. It nevertheleſs 
Fas balanced by that of ſeveral petty tyrants, who, 
nder a ſpecious ſhow of obedience to the emperors 
f Conſtantinople, enjoyed, in effect, all the privi- 
ges of ſovereignty. | 
The 
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The Lombards having entirely deſtroyed why 


remained of the power of the Grecian monarchs, 
the popes were then elected only by the people 
Some time before the exarchate of Ravenna expired, 
Conſtantine HI. ſeeing he enjoyed no more than ; 
vain ſhadow of authority in Rome, permitted the 
inhabitants of that city to make choice of a ponif 
without waiting for his conſent; and it is this pe. 
riod, dear Monceca, that we ought to conſider 2 
the firſt æra of the papal grandeur. _ They learn, 
by inſenſible degrees, to take advantage of the con- 
motions which broke out. They even were as for 
tunate as the conſuls of the Roman commonwealth; 
they dethroning kings, beſtowing empires, often 
changing the whole face of Europe; and after having 
carried the terror of their arms as far as Alexander 
the Great, they would be adored after the ſane 
manner. The greateſt monarchs proftrated then» 
ſelves before them. But this hu uility not appear 
ing abject enough to ſome of thoſe haughty pte. 
lates, they added contempt to haughtineis ; an 
behaved with greater pride towards the Nazarene 
princes, than the generous Romans towards uct 
captives as adorned their triumphs. | 

One of the popes inſolently ſet his foot on the 
head of an emperor, whilit he was kiſſing bs 
ſlipper; and Kicked off his crown, to ſhew that 
it was in his power to take it from him whenerer 
he pleaſed. Another pope ſhewed but too evidently 
by the calamities he brought upon one of the en- 
perors, that the Roman pontiffs were able to & 
throne the moſt powerful monarchs. The pope 
in queſtion (Gregory VII.) having had ſome cos 
teſts about the electing of biſhops, with this em. 
peror, Henry IV. he excommunicated him, diveſt 
him of the imperial dignity, freed all his fubje 
from their oath of allegiance ; and offered all iu 
dominions to any perſons who ſhould think ft i0 
take poſleſſion of them *. 

The famous Bacon obſerved very juſtly, that Eeteſt 


was not commonly the motive which prompted * . 
ere 
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Were ſach anathemas to be publiſhed in this age, 
they would not be regarded in any manner. They 
would only ſhew ſtill more evidently the ambition 
of the court of Rome; and the magiftrates would 
immediately invalidate decrees which ſhould pre- 
ſume thus to attack their ſovereign. The veil-which 
before covered the eyes of the common people, is 
partly taken off; and moſt of the Nazarenes have 
now got the better of that miſtaken awe with which 
they before beheld excommunications. They then 
were ſo powerſul, that the ill-fated Henry fell a 
ritim to them; and the hatred of the clergy brought 
bim to his grave. 

No one can read the misfortunes of that prince, 
een in the Romiſh hiſtorians, without feeling the 
frongeſt motions of anger and indignation, to ſee 
be extravagant height to which ſuperſtition and 
neanneſs have been carried among mankind ; and 
how amazingly they degraded the majeſty of their 
fovereigns. © The anſwers of this bull, ſays a Ro- 
Ini writer , had ſo much efficacy, that a ſon, and 
not a ſtranger, ſeized upon his father's dominions. 


A {2d ſpectacle indeed; by which, however, you 


to excommunicate kings, but that it was owing to tem- 
pral intereſts. However, the Roman pontiffs endeavoured to 
rer their ambitious pretences with the ſpecious mask of re- 
won. But why are not all kings made ſubſervient to the ad- 
rzntzge of the church, when he whoſe office it is to pt᷑otect 
em, may ſtretch them as much as he pleaſes? Evolvantur 
uerz & videatur, quz ſucrint cauſe principum excommu=- 
patcrum ; & quidem iſtius tumoris, quo reges fuerunt ex- 
Nzorati ſeu depoſiti. Non ſolum id factum eſt propter hære- 
n & ſchiſma, verum etiam propter vocaticnem & invellti- 
cam epiſcoporum aliarumque perſonarum ecclefiaſticarum. 

Nam, quid eft quæ aliqua ratione ad ſpirituale referri 
quezt? Præſertim quando qui fert ſententiam, caſum 
9 arbitrio formare permittitur, Baconi orationes in par- 
wento, camera ſtellata, banco regio, & cancellaria, habitz, 
* 1544, col. 2. Edit. Lipſ. 

Pziquier, Recherches de la France. liv. III. cap. xiv » 
25. 289. 
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may judge how mighty the papal power wash 
that age. This, one would have imagined, cy 
not but ſatisfy Gregory: Nevertheleſs, being fi 
unſatisfied, he cauſed this emperor to be diveſted af 
his imperial ornaments by the biſhop of Mentz, C 
logn and Wormes. Having afterwards confing 
him cloſe priſoner, he died; when the people of 
Liege were excommunicated by the pope, for hy 
ing buried him in conſecrated ground; but afie 
| wards, in order to free themſelves from it, they dig 
up his body, after which, it was carried to Spire 
and depoſited in a ſtone coffin, out of the churd 
as having died excommunicated.” 

If this incident, good Monceca, was not atteſte 
by writers of all religions, would it have been pe 
fible for poſterity to believe it? Could oneſever ſup 
poſe, that an emperor, who reigned half a centur 
who fought a great number of battles, triumphed 
over the greateſt part of his enemies, and acquire 
immortal glory, ſhould have been treated fo igne 
miniouſly by his ſubjects, at the inſtigation of ſn a 
prieft, whoſe implacable hatred could not be r 
tinguiſhed even by the death of his adverſary. 

In reading, dear Monceca, the hiſtory of th 
Roman pontiffs, it is not their pride, their ambition 
in a word, the whole ſeries of their criminal ci et 

duct that aftoniſhes me. As favour, faction, and 

money, have always contributed more to their cho 
than probity and merit, it is natural that there 
ſhould have been fewer good popes than bad e 
But I am all amazement, when I behold maj { 
whole nations not making the leaft uſe of their re 
ſon ; but blindly following ſuch impreſſions as 4 
moſt repugnant to the light of nature. That a podle 

ſhould be fo ambitious as to attempt to dethrone 
monarch; he, in that caſe, is a man who makes 2 
ill uſe of his authority, in order to ſcreen | 
crimes, which is a circumſtance that very often hes, 
. But that whole nations ſhould conſent to 
ringe all their duties; to give up their virtues, tel 
bonour and religion; and that too unprompted © 
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ny particular motive of ſelf-intereſt. This is what 
en never reflect upon, without ſhuddering, to 
te the evils which are cauſed by ſuperſtition. 

Whilſt the power of the Romi ſh pontiffs was riſen 
) this extravagant height, England, dear Monceca, 
743 one of the nations over which they had the 
reateſt authority. They kept it in a kind of 
aptivity ; and this unfortunate country paid im- 
menſe ſums to the court of Rome. The revival 
f literature made the infatuated world open their 
yes by inſenſible degrees. They at laſt diſcovered 
he follies which their anceſtors had been guilty | 
f.; and found that the yoke which had been laid 

n them was extremely ſevere. They did not, 
u firſt, dare to throw it off boldly ; the dregs of 
uperſtition which ſtill remained in them, the power 
pf deep-rooted prejudices, and the want of favour- 
able opportunities, keeping them from acting. Bur 
happy chain of circumſtances afterwards preſent- 
ng itlelf, the whole face of Europe was changed 
n a ſudden ; the parties intereſted, who waited only 
vr a propitious opportunity, did not fail to ſeize 
hat which offered itſelf. A monk * preſented them 
ith it; in fifteen or twenty years, he ſtruck po- 
ery ſo dreadful a blow, as ſhook the very foun- 
ations of it, and difpoſſeſſed it of a great part 
the dominions over which its power before ex- 
ended. Sweden, Denmark, Pruſſia, Saxony; and 
| conſiderable part of Germany, at laſt embraced 
ls doQtrines, and broke to pieces the idol they 
ad fo long adored. 

On the other hand, John Calvin, an able French, 
cleſiaſtic, leſs enterprizing than Luther, but as ca- 
able of executing any great deſigns, completed 
hat the other had only begun; and introduced 
i reformation of doctrine and manners, not only 
N France, but even in Switzerland, the Low-coun- 
nes, Scotland, and ſeveral other places. England, 
midſt all theſe revolutions, was not unactive. Love 
nd indignation gave the finiſhing ſtroke to what 


Martin Luther, an Auſtin Friar, of Wirtenberg. 
the 
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the books of Luther and Calvin had only beow 
Henry VIII. ſtruck with the charms of Anne Bu. 
len, and not being able to prevail with the cour 
of Rome to diſſolve his marriage, quarrelled openly | 
with the Roman pontiffs ; and in this manner d. 2 
ſtroyed popery in England. 

The new opinions, which ſo many nations ha 
embraced, occaſioned very warm diſputes among 
the learned; and literature gained prodigious advzy- 
tages by theſe conteſts. Every individual was ce. 
firous of enlightning his mind ; all forts of people 10 
devoted themſelves to ſtudy; and it was then that Golf 
the genius and jargon of the ſchoolmen diſappeared 
The papiſts were reduced to the neceſſity either nd 
of oppoſing good books to thoſe of their adve- 
ſaries, or of ſeeing them triumph in every reſpeſt 
To do this, divines were obliged to write intell. 
gibly ; and they found themſelves indiſpenſibly 
forced to abandon their old maſter. This com- 
pleted the inlightning of mens minds, ſince every uch 

one, by that means was able to form a clear jude- 
ment of what he perceived, till then, no otherwil 
than by the eyes of monks and prieſts ; and this 
additional ſplendour was a farther diſadvantage to 
the authority of the, popes. They were upon tle 


brink of loſing all France; and it coſt them no oo 
little ſtruggles, during a long courſe of years, to g let 


preſerve their former authority in it; though, 0 
all the kingdoms which recognize it, there is n0 
one in which their power is ſo imperfectly els 

bliſhed, as in France. | | 
The French dreaded greatly the politicks and at- 
tifices of the court of Rome. In all ages, and even 
in thoſe in. which all Europe trembled under tie 
pontifical yoke, the French have always adhered 
to their kings, and not permitted any incroaciment 
to be made upon their privileges. It is true i- 
deed, ever fince the Jeſuits have been ſettled among 
them, theſe have corrupted. great numbers, ſeveral 
of whom were clergy, who forgot that they welt 
Frenchmen ; and are ready, at all times, to fel 
their native country to the popes, But = par- 
1aments 
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ſaments, the miniſters of ſtate, the nobility, and 
en the people, have not changed their opinions: 
& that were the court of Rome to inſiſt upon any 
point which might diſpleaſe the French king, all 
lis menaces and fulminations would not be hceded. 
They never were much regarded in France. And 
yen the French have ſometimes puniſhed, with 
reat ſeverity, all the faults which the popes com- 
nitted with regard to their country. Lewis XIV. 
bow little ſoever he might favour ſuch opinions as 
ah with popery, raiſed, even in the midſt of Rome 
elf, a monument which muſt reflect eternal diſ- 
onour on the Romans. However, after letting it 
und fome years, he, through an exceſs of cle- 
nency, permitted it to be thrown down. It is no 
vonder that this monarch ſhould have acted with 
d much vigour, at a time when the papal au- 
vrity, with regard to temporal matters, was con- 
tered as an abſurd chimera. But the conteſt 
hich king Philip the Fair had with Boniface VIII. 
ta time when the pope made ſo many ſovereigns 
remble, ſhews evidently, that the Roman pontiffs 
ave had, in all ages, but little authority over the 
rench monarchs. . This prince who was engaged 
a conteſt with the pope with regard to the no- 
ination to certain benefices, received the follow- 
g letter from him. 
„ Bonn1FAce, biſhop, ſervant to the ſervants of 
od, to Philip king of France. Fear God, and 
xp his commandments. We will have thee to 
tow that, in things ſpiritual, and temporal, thou 
ſt ſubject to us. Thou haſt nothing to do with 
e collation to benefices : And if thou haſt preſented 
any, we revoke the donation, and declare it 
bid ; and to conclude, declare, that all who think 
Nerwiſe are fools and madmen. Given, &c.” 
To this gentle letter Philip the Fair returned 
e following anſwer. 
*PR1L1P, by the grace of God, king of France, to 
niface, who aſſumes the name of ſovereign pontiff, 
ſeth no health, Know, moſt ſupreme ſimpleton, 
Vol. IV. 8 that 
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that we acknowledge no perſon with regard to ten- 
poralities. We collate to ſuch prebends and bench 
as we have a right to do; and will take care that tho 
whom we preſent to them ſhall receive their due 
ſtipends ; firmly perfuaded that none but fools and 
madmen can diſpute this power with them.” 
It is certain that a prince who wrote in this mar 
ner, no ways dreaded the fate of the emperor He 
xy IV: | 
” May thy health increaſe, good Monceca, liy 
contented and happy. 


* . 2 ” to — 


LETTER CLXXX 


Concerning the parliament of England, and of t 


Englith conſtitution in general. A view of th 
governments of different nations ; and with pol b 
tical and hiſtorical obſervations thereon. re | 
AARON MoNxcEca to Isaac Oni, jt 
London uy 
1 have not yet mentioned any thing to thee, {rien a lr 
Iſaac, concerning the parliament of Enge w_ 
It is to this auguſt aſſembly that the nation owes 105 
Happineſs and liberty. Had it not been for the pi a 50 
liament, the kings would have been deſpotic lan = 
ſince ; for as there would have been nothing to de 
their wills, they doubtleſs would have uſurped 2 a 
abſolute authority. When I conſider the difen 5 | 
forms of government eſtabliſhed in Europe, nl. © P 
of them appears to me ſo perfect as that of Engl En f 
', And indeed, it unites together all the qualities * 
| quiſite for making a people happy, and the fovereil Fro 
i werful, fo long as he is juſt. . 10 
i All legiſlators, who have endeavoured to layt 10 5 
| foundation of a well-regulated government, aud es, 
| ſettle it upon ſuch laws as might ſecure the liben 0 110 
of the people, found that it vas neceſſary the 4 
thority of the ſovereign ſhould be modified . 0 


reſtrained by the remonſtrances, and even by. great 
cre 
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ait of the principal men in the nation, who 
= cd as a mediator between the prince and the 
ople ; might preſerve the prerogatives of the one, 
nd protect the liberty of the the other. So long 
43 the king does not endeavour to make any en- 
croackment on the privileges of the nation, he is 
abſolute; but, the inſtant he attempts to deſtroy them, 
the parliament never fails to oppoſe his deſigns. 

One would imagine, at firſt fight, that a king is 
not fo abſolute in London, as in Madrid or Paris: 
But we find, upon a cloſer examination, that when- 
erer he is juſt, he is as abſolute as the grand 
fnior. What is the duty of a king? To cauſe 
the laws to be put in execution, to reward the 
rituous, to puniſh the wicked, and to endeavour 
to make both himſelf and his people happy. No 
monarch in the world 1s inveſted with more power, 
for executing all the things above mentioned, than 
the kings of England. 

As princes, in this country, are abſolute here, 
only in proportion as they are juſt and virtuous, 
their authority depends on the bleſſings they ſhower 
hn on their ſubjects. Is it pollible for any 
thing to be more prudent and judicious than this? 
The power of the Engliſh monarch ſeems to re- 
ſemble that of the Deity. As kings are the re- 
preſentatives of God upon earth, it was thought 
tat the former ought never to be the authors of 
evil, In order to ſtrengthen them in the beſt man- 
ner poſiible, againit the frailty of nature, a parlia- 
ment was inſtituted; in order for it to repreſent to 
tem in the ſtrongeſt, and at the ſame time moſt 
reſpectful manner, the errors they may fall into. 

The wiſeſt legiſlators have been ſenſible, that it 
was of the higheſt conſequence not to deify the ca- 
prices of monarchs : They knowing, that it would 
be unjuſt to make the felicity of millions of peo- 
ple depend on the whim of one ſingle perſon. ** A- 
" mong the ſeveral new eſtabliſhments, which were 
© very various ( ſays Plutarch) of Lycurgus, the 


* greateſt and moſt conſiderable was. that of the 
S 2 « ſenate 


CC „„ * 


| 


not be happy, except magiitrates were as ſubjedt i 


act often in a very different manner from what they 
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* ſenate, which, as Plato obſerves, being blende 
„with the too abſolute power of kings, and 
having an equal authority with them, was the 
chief cauſe of the moderation and ſafety of the 
ſtate, which was always fluctuating; and ſome. 
times inclined to the tyranny of kings, and 
* at others, towards the democracy of ſubjed; 
For this ſenate was a medium, a fort of balance 
to maintain an equilibrium, and fix it upon : 
ſolid foundation; the twenty-eight ſenators, why 
** compoſed that aſſembly, ſiding with the Kino, 
„when the pope aimed at too much power; 
and ſtrengthening, on the other. hand, the pany 
of the people, when the king endeavoured i 
«« govern with arbitrary ſway *. 

Lycurgus was not the only legiſlator who wa 
ſenſible how abſolutely — 4 it was to preſene 
an equilibrium. Solon imagined, that a city could 


the laws, as private perſons to magiſtrates +. l 
his opinion, the uſages . eſtablithed ought to be 
ſuch as keep an equilibrium between the people and 
the prince, This ſage did not perceive, that men 


ought to do; and that it is abſolutely neceſſary there 
ſhould be a ſuperior power, which may force then 
not to ſwerve from thoſe laws that form the bond 
between the ſovereign and the ſubject. In tix 
manner they each ſecure their mutual felicity, 
When the people are certain that their liberties 
will never be deſtroyed, the monarch is ſure to 
enjoy undiſturbed tranquility, except he forgets 
the obligations by which he bound himſelf, he 
then has no one to complain of but himſelf, for 
any calamities that may befal him, ſince they were 
all owing to his reſtleſſneſs and his turbulent fpint 


* Plufarch's lives, Vol. J. £ 
+ Solon, inter ſeptem ſapientum, & eorum qui iis coant- 
merantur, apophthegmata, conſilia, & præcepta, &c, Pag. 13 


A pro- 
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A prudent monarch, though there ſhould be no- 
thing to check his will, ought never to attempt to 
enlarge his prerogatives by force, violence, and in- 
juſtice. That prince who is deſirous of enjoy- 
ing a happy reign, ought to win the hearts of the 
people, by the luſtre of his virtues, rather than 
by the power of his arms. Nothing is fo ſeldom 
ſeen, ſays one of the wife men of Greece, as a ty- 
rant who grows old on the throne.” And indeed, 
friend Iſaac, if we conſult hiſterians, whether an- 
cient or modern, we ſhall find that moſt bad 
princes met with very calamitous diſaſters. To 
pa over Nero, Caligula, Domitian, and ſuch like, 
and to take a view only of the later ages, how un- 
fortunate were Henry III. King of France, and 
Philip IT. of Spain? The former was diſpoſſeſſed 
of half his dominions, and afterwards aſſaſſinated 
by a friar ; and the latter, by his cruelties, loſt all 
the provinces which now form the commonwealth 
of Holland. | 
Such laws as preſcribe bounds to the power of 
kings are the ſecurity of it. Seldom a- century 
paſſes, but ſome aftoniſhing revolution is ſeen in 
countries governed with deſpotic ſway. At a time 
when it is ſuppoſed that, an arbitrary power is ſe- 
cured by the precaution employed, commotions 
mmediately break out, which ſurprize the world. 
Abſolute power is like a wide-extended calm fea, 
that has not been agitated for a long time: The 
long calm it has enjoyed ſeems to threaten a vio- 
lent ſtorm, and the more the winds have kept in 
their blaſts, the more their retùæn, and that in the 
moſt impetuous manner, may by juſtly dreaded. 
deditions, commotions, and rebellions, ſtart up 
from the centre of peace, and rife with the ſame 
force and impetuoſity, as the North winds out of 
Folas's caverns*. When Henry II. concluded a 
peace, and married his daughter to Philip II. What 


. .. Acventi, velut agmine facto, &e. 
Virgil! nucid. Libr. J. 
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man could have imagined to himſelf the calamfic 
in which France was immediately involved, and 
continued ſo during thirty years together? Had the 
laws reſtrained the cruel proceedings of Francis [| 
Charles IX. and Henry III; had an aſſembly of 
wiſe men, zealous for the public welfare, equally 
checked the moſt hot-headed among the royaliſt, 
the proteſtants and the leaguers; and had theſe 
three contending parties been reſtrained by a poy: 
erful authority, who ſhould have protected thoſe 
who deſerved the moſt favour ; thoſe princes would 
not have treated ſo very unjuſtly the Bourbons, 
the Colignis, and their adherents. All parties 
would have been equally forced to obey the 
Jaws; and ſuch, among them, as ſhould have refuf- 
ed to ſubmit to them, would have been juſily pu- 
niſhed, by the power of thoſe who undertook to pro- 
tect the nation, and who would have declared in 
favour of the moſt worthy. But, ſo far from 
this, nothing was able to curb the wild fury df 
the different parties. The ftates general of tle ed! 
kingdom had fold themſelves to the duke of Guiſe: 
And Henry III. being abandoned by thoſe who ® ſe 
ought to have ſuccoured him, was at laſt aſſaflinat- the 1 
ed by his enemies. Had there been a power, to eco 
be a kind of mediator between him and his ſubjeCy port 
he would never have been reduced to ſo fad an Ne 
extremity. * 

It might be objected that, as the Rates of Blois |" di 
repreſented the parliament of England they ougit WF 
to have produced the ſame effect. This indeedM'"* £ 
they would have done, if the members of tho iWſ"""©r 


ſtates had not forgot, not only their duty, but nb. 
likewife their own intereſt; and if they had em- - 

x Wore! 
The paſſage from Virgil in the foregoing page is thus tranſlates ries n 
« The raging winds ruſh through the hollow wound, have | 
4% And dance aloft in air, andskim along the ground: ver f. 
« Then ſettling in the fea. the ſurges ſweep ; E 


* KRaiſe iquid mountains, and diſcloſe the deep. 

% South, Faſt, and Weſt, with mix'd confuſion roar, 
And roll the ſoaminę billovrs to the ſhore, 

DRYDEN, 
ploye 


loyed their authority, to quell the tumults, in- 
lead of increaſing them. 

One would be apt to think that heaven, to pu- 
niſþ the French for the ill uſe they made of their 
neral ſtates, permitted them to be intirely ſup- 
wreſſed. In the manner they were corrupted, fo far 
from continuing to be of any ſervice to their coun- 
ry, they only fomented diviſions and commotions. 
Inftead of labouring ſincerely and to the utmoſt of 
their power, to raiſe the glory of their ſovereign, 
and promote the happineſs of the people, the ſe- 
reral individuals thought of nothing but caballing, 
n order to get poſts and preferments in oppoſition 
to their adverſaries ; or to decree ſuch ſtatutes as 
nizht be highly prejudicial to them. The parlia- 
ment of England, on the contrary, ſtrictly endea- 
your to follow exactly the laws of their inftituti- 
on; as their views are for the general good of the 
nation, little regard 1s paid to the venal deſigns 
of particular perſons. - This parliament is animat- 
ed with the ſpirit with which Lycurgus wanted 
to fire that of Sparta, Hence they have nothing 
to fear, neither "at the policy of monarchs, nor 
Whthe infurrections of ſubjects; and thus it does not 
become either the dupes of the former, nor the 
ſport of the latter. | 

Nevertheleſs different parties often ariſe in the 
butiſh parliament. But though the members of 
t differ widely very often in opinion, they yet u- 
ie almoſt always in ſuch particulars as relate to 
de glory and advantage of the nation. It was 
eerer known for any member of this illuſtrious aſ- 
oMenbly to propoſe ever putting to the vote, whe- 
„ber their country ſhould ſubmit to ſome foreign 
power. How greatly foever the whigs and to- 
ies might claſh, and how much ſoever they may 
ave ſeemed to favour the French, they yet were ne- 
rer ſo baſe as to invite Lewis XIV. to take poſſeſ- 
non of their kingdom. Put the leaguers exerted 
ter utmoſt endeavours to get theirs delivered up to 
lhe Spaniards, and conſequently to bring the whole 
French nationin ſubjeRiog to Philip IL 
| The 
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The Engliſh, dear Iſaac, deſerve the liberties they 


| enjoy; and are ſo much the more worthy of then 
as they owe it to the care they took to preſene J 
them. Their breaſts all burn with the higheſt 4 « 
for that celeſtial virtue; and even private perom ( 

give up their own intereſt, the inſtant they perceive, d 

(or at leaſt imagine they do fo) that the particulzx nc 

which favour themſelves, may abridge the privileg b 

of their country. Are we, after this, to wonder, 

that a people who have ſo noble, fo generous a way h 

of thinking, ſhould enjoy a form of governmenil n: 

much more perfect than that of other natio If 

Laws are influenced; not only by the extent of . for 


enius of the legiſlators, by whom they were ſramed, 
bn likewiſe by the courage and greatneſs of foul 
of thoſe who put them in execution. 
If a parliament was to be inſtituted in Italy, u nan 
to enjoy the ſame privileges with that of Great Br 
tain, the members of it would poſſibly often debate 
concerning, what time of the year it would be propeſi 
for proceſſions to be made; and at what a clock mi uch 
tins or veſpers ought to be ſung. If different pats « 
ties were to be formed in this aſſembly, differe hat 
conteſts would doubtleſs ariſe in it: But we eee 
tainly ſhould never ſee ſuch an Italian parliamem call u 
divided, about this glorious deſign, viz. of making” an 
their country the arbiter of the reſt of the Europe 2 i: 
powers, or of mantaining and ſpreading their trat bey e 
For theſe three years together, the whole ena Rnd p 
of Genoa have ſpent all their time in enquiring ie mo: 
to the particulars of a murther, and have not jn al 
been able to determine that affair. It was to ling, 
purpoſe that they ſer a price upon baron Newholt Wp'** g 
bead; that pretended monarch is ſtill living; ben it 
laughs at their impotent rage ® How wide a d pin 
ference, dear Iſaac, is there between theſe Itala bud 
0 go 
me 2 
Wage, 
aſt im 
f Dolu 


* Vivit, imo vero vivit; - - - non ad deponendam, . 
ad conſirmandam, audaciam. Cicero, Orat, prima in C 
tilinam, - | 
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2nd thoſe of ancient Rome! The Romans ende- 
youred to vanquiſh their enemies by greatneſs of 
ſoul, rather than by force of arms. As to the 
Genoeze, they do not ſcruple any attempts, provi- 
ded they may be ſucceſsful f. And they even would 
not be aſhamed to employ the means made uſe of 
by the old man of the mountain. 

I will confeſs to thee, dear Iſaac, that I think it 
ſhocking to ſet, in this manner, a price upon 4 
man's head, who may be attacked ſword in hand. 
If ſuch an abuſe ought to be tolerated on any occa- 
ſon, it is when a rebellious ſubject ſtirs up a whole 
nation againſt their ſovereign, and reduces him, 
by that means, to ſo fatal a neceſſity. Henry III. 
for inſtance, was abſolutely forced to treat, in this 
manner, the Guiſes, who, were going to ſeize ” 
on his crown. But when the like conduct is © 
erred with regard to a man who is not bound by 
any oath, nor under any obligation, it is then 
ſuch an infamous action as the moſt refined ſubtle- 
ties of politics can never excuſe. I would ask 
wat law forbids baron Newhoff to be an open 
enemy to the Genoeze? Are there any ties which 
call upon him to ſubmit to their wills? Is he bound 
dy any contract, by a convention? By none. It 
8 a foreigner Who declares war againſt them. If 
they endeavour to make him repent of his boldneſs, 
and purſue him with fire and ſword, nothing can 
be more natural: But for them to attempt to get 
lim aſfaſſinated, this is ſo very ſhameful a way of 
King, that none can approve it but ſuch as ima- 
zine guilt no longer ought to bear that name, 
en it is the effect of politics. To maintain ſuch 
n opinion, would degrade the majeſty of kings; 
ould make them a ſet of men who are prompted 
o good or evil actions only as they may pro- 
ote their intereſt; it is extirpating entirely 
2:rage, greatneſs of ſoul, and true virtue. Thou 
alt imbibed, excellent Iſaac, too pure a morality 
7 Dolus, an Virtus, quis in hoſte requirat. 

Virgil. Eneid. Libr. III. 
not 
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not to condemn ſo pernicious and deteſtable an Opt 


nion: And thou, doubtleſs, thinkeſt, that whoen iſ 
commits a crime, in whatever ſtation he may be, 
fails in his duty to Heaven, to his fellow creature, 1 
and to himſelf. 10 
Enjoy thy health, good Iſaac ; may thy days bei. 
contented and propitious. by 
* NS f whi 
| do 1 

EET FB R CLXXAXEL ed 

by t 


A deſcription of the manners and cuſtoms of the WM rice 
Bedoins who inhabited the ruins of Cyrene Mo. 
from whence the author takes occaſion to fall tom: 
into theargument concerning innate ideas. perl 


Jacos BriTo to AARON Moxerca. 
| Tripoli. 


Uriofity prompted me, worthy Monceca, u 7 

undertake a journey, during which I had tel... 
quent occaſion to reflect on the miſery of mai atio 
kind. I fet out ſome time ſince for Tripoli, Me! 
o and viſit the ruins of Cyrene. Several Arabi gs os 
whoſe chief food is milk and barley meal, in dre 
bit thoſe ruins. Their manners are as pure Mete 
their diet is ſimple and frugal. They conte ters 
riches, carefully practiſe the laws of hoſpitality Wc... 
and have no other employment but that of lor kin 
aſter their flocks. If they were not ſo 1nco.enly:. te 
we might conſider them as true philoſophers, wan: 
ſenſible of the inſignificancy of the treaſures wil: | 


men ſo greatly fearch after, are able to reſtrain tee 
defires, and wiſh only for ſuch things as are kind o 
ceſſary. But, ſo ſurprizing is their indolence, dem 
never ſow but juſt the quantity, which may f wen 
rt them during a year, whence it ſometimes 1... _ 
out, that the harveſt not anſwering their expecay... 8 
tions, they are in want; and by that means 4 
obliged to barter ſome of their cattle, in order! 
procure the barley they want. 


4 
| 
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The Arabians profeſs the Mahommedan religion, 
they nevertheleſs have ſeveral uſages that very much 
reſemble ours; and it is very probable that many of 
their cuſtoms are borrowed from the Jews. On 
Fridays they light up, in their tents, lamps like to 
thoſe we make uſe of, in our houſes, on the Sab- 
hath-day. They never eat of any viands prepared 
by perions of a different religion from themſelves ; 
wich the Turks of the Levant, and the Africans, 
do not ſcruple to do. Nay, ſome of the laſt mention- 
ed do not refuſe ſuch meats or drinks as are forbid 
by the law; they conſidering this precept as an ad- 
nee, not as an order. I am of opinion, worthy 
Monceca, that theſe Bedoins *, borrowed their cuſ- 
toms from thoſe of the ancient Jews who were diſ- 
perſec in Ægypt, and over the coaſts of Africa, 
after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem and Bitter. The 
ruin of this laſt mentioned city proved ſtill more 
fatal to the diſperſion of our ill- fated nation, than 
that of the capital of Judea. 

At ſome leagues diſtance from Cyrene, a foreſt 
of a great extent was found, inhabited by ſeveral 
nations that profeſs no religion; and who, like to 
the beaits of the field, follow blindly the impul- 
ſes of their paſſions. It is affirmed that they are 
directed and governed wholly by inſtinct. Among 
theſe people, as we are told, ſons enjoy their mo- 
thers, fathers their daughters, and brothers their 
ters, They know no ſuch diſtinctions as thoſe 
of king, magiſtrate or ſuperior. The ſtrongeſt man 
5 the moſt dreaded. They go almoſt naked, and 
have no other dreſs, to ſecure themſelves from the 
nclemencies of the weather, but the ſkins of goats 
they kill, and of which they make themſelves a 
lind of cloaks ; and for this purpoſe they only dry 
them in the ſun. 

When we conſider attentively, dear Monceca, the 
manner of living of thoſe barbarians, what ought 


. — . * o T 
ve to think ot the opinion of ſuch philofophers 


® A ſort cf Arabs. 
as 
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| as ſo boldy contend for innate ideas? I would only 
aſk them, to what purpoſe are all their fine-pun 
metaphyſical diſcourſes, ſince they are all contry- 
dicted by experience? | 
Is it not ſurprizing, that a man ſhould pretend 
to argue againſt a real thing, and upon no other 
foundation than this, viz. that its reality does not 
agree with the ſyſtem he had formed in his imagi- 
nation? Ought not philoſophers to own frankly, 
that whenever a thing is demonſtrated, by exper. 
ence, it is abſurd to ſearch for reaſons to combat 
it? But men of great genius ſometimes fall into 
this miſtaken conduct. There is no follower of 
Deſcartes or Mallebranche hut is firmly perſuaded, 
or declares he is ſo, that the ſoul has innate ideas, 
which enable it to diſtinguiſh eaſily between good 
and evil, virtue and vice. When this obſtinate 
philoſopher is told, that what is looked upon as vi- 
cious in one country, is conſidered as laudable and 
virtuous in another; he either is contented with ce- 
nying the truth of this evident fact, or has recourle 
to a trifling ſubterfuge; and imagines he make: 
ſuch a reply as is unanſwerable, by ſaying, tha 
men ſtifle, by their depraved education, thoſe in- 
nate ideas, and prevent the effects of them. 
Without attempting to demonſtrate the inſignif- 
cancy of thoſe ideas, which are never of the leall 
uſe to the ſoul ; Jaſſert, dear Monceca, that it 
abſolutely impoſſible there ſhould be any innate knon- 
ledge in the underſtanding of man, which may enabe 
it to diſtinguiſh between good and evil, virtue and 
vice. The Deity contented himſelf with indulging tes 
fon to mankind, by whoſe aid they may eaſily rait 
themſelves to that degree of perfection which thell 
condition requires. The light of nature is ſufficien! 
to make them diſtinguiſa between the profitable and 
the honeſt; and if they do not make this prudent 
di tinction, it is owing to their not reflecting, or thell 


being carried away by the force of their prejudice , 5 

If there was ſome certain rule (innate in tle; “ 
ſoul) fer diftinguiſhing good from evil, it would ver 
Ol) fer diſtinguiſhing good from evil, 1 e Vor. 
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be impoſſible, in ſpite of prejudices, that whole na- 
tons ſhould violate them, calmly, and without the 
lealt fear of anxiety. It would be ſtill more ſure 
priving, that the underſtanding ſhould not ſometimes 
perceive thoſe ideas which were in itſelf, Is it not 
abſurd to afſert, that the mind ſhould have a perfe& 
knowledge of a thing on which it never refleted, and 
which never preſents itſelf to it ? 

No man can deny, without refuſing-his aſſent to the 
moſt evident things, that all laws, which are looked 
upon as ſacred in ſome countries, are rejected in 
others, and conſidered as vicious, and even ſometimes 
4 horrid and abominable ones. If the ſoul is en- 
dued with innate ideas at its birth, I would aſk, friend 
Monceca, which of thoſe ideas we ought to conſider 
2 ſuch? Whether thoſe which inſpire the Caribbees, 
who roaſt and eat a man as they would a chicken ? 
Or thoſe of the Spaniſh and Portugueſe inquiſitors, 
who burn Jews in honour of the Deity ? Or thoſe of 
the Engliſh and Dutch, who permit every man to fol- 
low the dictates of his conſcience, and puniſh ſuch 
crimes only as diſturb civil ſociety ? I am certain that 
a Carteſian would immediately anſwer, that there 
needs nothing more than common ſenſe to perceive 
how horrid the Spaniſh and Caribbce cuſtoms are, 
But I would intreat him to tell me, of what uſe are 
innate ideas, ſince we muſt have recourie to reaſon in 
order to examine the reality of them, and judge of 
their validity. The light of nature is therefore ſuf- 
ficient to illuminate the human mind, If it be an- 
ſlwered, that the light of nature acts only in conſe- 
quence of theſe innate ideas, this objection may be 
afily deſtroyed; ſince nations the moſt poliſhed, the 
moſt civilized, and the moſt witty, have entertained 
the falſeſt, and even the moſt horrid ideas, with re- 
gard to ſeveral fundamental practices of morality. 
If any, ſays an illuſtrious author “7, can be thought 
be naturally imprinted, none I think, can have a 


* Lecke's Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, Vol. I. Chap. 
. pag. 37. London 1716, 
Vor. IV. | T fair- 
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fairer pretence to be innate than the following, B. 
rents preſer ve, and cheriſh your children. When 
therefore you ſay, that it is an innate rule, what 
do you mean ? Either that it is an innate principle 
which, upon all occaſions, excites and directs the 
actions of all men: Or elſe; that it is a truth which 
all men have imprinted on their minds, and which 
therefore they know and aſſent to. But in neither 
of theſe ſenſes is it innate. Firſt, that it is not a 
principle, which influences all mens actions, is what 
1 have proved by the examples before cited: Nor 
need we ſeek ſo far as Mengrelia or Peru, to find 
inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay, and de. 
ſtroy their children; or look on it only as the more 
than brutality of ſome ſavage or barbarous nations 
when we remember, that it was a familiar and un- 
condemned practice among the Greeks and Romans, 
to expoſe, without pity or remorſe, their innocent iſ Af 
Infants, Secondly, that it is an innate truth, know Wl * 
to all men, is alſo falſe. But theſe ideas (which 89 
muſt be all innate, if any thing of a duty be 0; an © 
ſo far from being innate, that it is not every ſtudy 
ous, thinking man, much leſs every one that come: brot 
into the world, in which they are to be found clear by 1 
and diſtinet. * 

The partiſans for innate ideas do not call to mind ©! 
worthy Monceca, that not only theſe principle, 


which they conſider as moſt evident, are rejected evid, 
by whole nations, but likewiſe by learned men wi by 1 
live among them, and are members of the fame ee 
ſociety. 10 It 
All the Europeans look upon it as ſhameful and Ideas 
infamous, to copulate with a woman publickly : Bu 7 

a Philoſopher, a friend of mine rejected this idea 4 4 tt 
falſe and ridiculous. Will any perſon aſſert, that! — 
was innate in his ſoul ? — 
« Men, ſays he, make choice of the moſt ſolit 91 

ry places to multiply their kind, They ſtay + ( 


night comes to propagate their ſpecies; and look 
out for the moſt ſerene days, and the moſt op! 
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plains to deſtroy them. A huſband does not dare to 
approach his wife before his friends; and a ſoldier 
is a very worthy man, who never gave him the 
leaſt offence, in ſight of an hundred thouſand men, 
who approve and applaud the murder, and beſtow 
the moſt glorious names upon it.“ 

How odd ſoever the opinion may ſeem, viz. that 
it is not indecent to enjoy a woman in public, ne- 
vertheleſs whole nations have been ſeen, who, tho' 
they entertained the moſt exalted ideas of true glory, 
and honoured and cheriſhed virtue, yet blindly fol- 
lowed the impulſes of nature, and were not under 
the leaſt reſtraint in actions wherein their wives ſhar- 
ed, © The Naſamones, a great and populous na- 
ton in Lybia, ſays Herodotus “, generally have ſe- 
veral wives, and enjoy them publicly, almoſt in 
the ſame manner as the Maſſagetes, after thruſting 
aſtick in the ground before them, It is their cuſtom 
at weddings for the bride, on the nuptial night, to 
go and viſit all the men invited to the ceremony, in or- 
der to lye with them; and every ſpark, after having 
allied with her, gives her a preſent, which he had 
brought. with him for that purpoſe. They ſwear 
by thoſe men who were conſidered as the moſt juſt 
and virtuous among them, by laying their hands on 
their ſepulchres .“ 

The. bare reflection on this ſingle paſſage will 
evidently prove the falſity of innate Ideas, We there - 
by fee whole nations revere virtue to ſo great a de- 
| gree, as to deify thoſe who adhered moſt ſtrictly to 
to its diftates : And, nevertheleſs, ſpite of theſe pure 
ideas, how abſurd are ſome of their cuſtoms with 
regard to the marriage ſtate! What then will become 
of theſe innate ideas by which mankind are able to 
diltinguiſn things that are honeſt from ſuch as are 
ſhameful ? How emphatically ſoever Tully's autho- 


* Herododus, lib. 4. 
} Cicero de legibus, lib. I. fol. 337. 
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rity may be urged, to prove that honeſty and virty 
are naturally known to mankind ; may it not he 
juſtly anſwered, that this Roman philoſopher's thought 
may be thus explained, viz. That they are enabled 0 
diſtinguiſh good from evil by reflection, but not from 
an innate principle? 

If it ſhould be objected, that the Naſamone,, 
tho' they had the means of reflection, like other 
men, continued nevertheleſs in their blindneſs ; and 
conſequently, that the reflection, which I ſuppoſe 
to ſerve them as a rule for —— good from 
evil, is as uſeleſs as innate ideas: To this I anſwer, 
that the ſoul may indeed not perceive certain things, 
when it had no knowledge of them; but that it iz 
impoſſible for it to have a perfect and innate idez, 
and never make any attention to it. When ans. 
tion, clouded by prejudices, does not make uſe of "i 
their reaſon in certain matters, it is natural that 
their minds ſhould not reflect on a matter whereof WW, 
they have no knowledge, and which they cannot fully Ne 
diſcover by inſenſible degrees. But the underſtanding 
which we ought to acquire by innate ideas diffen Wi... 
widely. It ought to act with ſtrength, ſince iti ? 00 
engraved, in indelible characters, on the underſtan- 
ding; and all prejudices, how ſtrong ſoever, cannot 0 
eclipſe it totally. It muſt neceſſarily throw out, fn if. 
time to time, ſome ſparks, and enlighten the ſoul, 
amid the gloom of the moſt barbarous cuſtoms. Nou, Mast 
nothing is ſo certain, as that the mind does not per virtu b 
ceive any of thoſe glimmerings. The Naſamonsſi wi 
were as firmly perſuaded, that it was a wiſe and pe cc 
ous action to cauſe the bride to. lye with all the mah 
who came to her wedding, as a iard is convince 
that it is a laudable action to cauſe a man to be bum 

who refuſes to kiſs the pope's ſlipper. What hav 
innate ideas to do in theſe diſtant cuſtoms? Why de 
they not act? If they do exiſt, of what uſe are the 
It can hardly be aſked why reflection does not act i 
its turn; but ſhould ſuch a query be offered, tis 


reply would be this, that the reaſon why it de 
1 


9 
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des not act is becaufe it does not exiſt yet, and has 
ot been employed, But it is not the ſame with re- 
ord to innate ideas: They are planted in the- ſoul ; 
they are in it, and yet do not preſent themſelves the 
moment in which they ſhould appear with the ut- 
noſt luſtre. | | 

am very much ſurpriz'd, friend Monceca, how 
it was poſſible for ſo chimerical an opinion to meet 
with ſo many partizans; and I am ftill more ſar- 
rized, that, among theſe partizans, ſome ſhould be 
philoſophers of the higheſt rank. I ſhould be apt to 
elieve, that the ſingularity of this opinion was the 
cauſe of its being patronized by the perſons in queſti- 
on, It muſt be confeſied, that there is a certain lu- 
fre init that pleaſes at firſt ſight : but the moment 
ve examine it attentively, we are obliged to own, 
that all theſe innate ideas are mere chimeras of the 
brain; and that the Deity indulged mankind no other 
method, in order to diftinguiſh good from evil, than 
tie liberty of reflefting, and making uſe of their rea- 
ſon, It would be idle to pretend, that the natural 
light is as uſeleſs to them as innate ideas, fince, ſpite 
of this precious gift, whole nations ſeem to enjoy no 
more than bare inſtinct. It is the ſame with human 
reaſon as with free-will : They may make uſe of 
tt if they think proper, without being reduced to the 
tecefſity of employing it. From this liberty it is 
that the different degrees of wiſdom, prudence, and 
nrtue, which is found among men, ariſes. 

What difficulty ſoever we may find in reconciling 
de condition of certain nations with the ideas we 
ſorm to ourſelves of ſupreme wiſdom, we ought to 
ſubmit, and conclude there are certain ſecrets which 
We are not allowed to pry into. If the Caribbees are ſo 
pid as to feed upon the priſoners they take in war; 
the inhabitants of Zocotora kill their fathers when 
Wiitted with a dangerous ſickneſ, or far advanced 
ears, we may ſuppoſe that it was in their power 
o have known by reflection, how widely their max- 
ns Ciffered from true equity. © We ſhall have no 
1 cauſe,” 
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cauſe,” ſays a famous author“, * to complain of oy 
knowledge, if we apply our minds to what may be 
of ſervice to us ; becauſe in this caſe, it may be of 
great uſe to us. * .16 8 g 
Thoſe men, moſt worthy Monceca, who plun 

into the greateſt diſorders, ought to blame themſelye 
for it. We can ſcarce doubt but that there are cer. 
tain practices, the imperfections. of which are knoyn 
by the moſt barbarous nations. I am. certain that all 
men, as ſoon as they have attained to years of di- 
cretion, are ſenſible that it is not juſt to-do to other, 
what they would not. defire to have done to them- 
ſelves. And yet, ſo ſtrong are their paſſions or pre- 
jJudices, that they da not attend to their firſt refled. 
ons; and act agreeably to the cuſtoms eſtabliſhed in 
the ſociety whereof they are members. The Naz. 
renes conſider murder as a crime; and yet, do they 
not daily murder one another, as though they were ſo 
many wild beaſts? To what heights had they car. 
ried the practice of duelling ! A quarrel between tuo 
men often cauſed the death of twenty others, who hd the 
never the leaſt diſpute. The like miſtaken. condu& * 
prompts ſavages to devour their enemies. Meth .c: 
it is not ſo. cruel to ſerve up the divided limbs of 2 \ 
human body at a feaſt, as to kill a man. Neverthe-WM geg 


leſs, moſt nations have beſtowed upon it the miſtake fo 
names of courage and intrepidity. The moſt civil der 
lized people have alſo fallen into this error: but will erg 
any one ſay, on this occaſion, that they were de yp 
prived of the means for reflection? thuf 
Enjoy thy health, good Monceca, live contenteQ ture. 
erfu 


and happy. 


® Lccke. 
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„ LETTER CLXXXE. | 

The Jeſuits not permitted to refide in England.— 
Character of St. Ignatius, by Paſquier.—lgnatius 
compared with Mahommed.— Character of the Je- 
ſaits in general, and of their genius and politics. 


AARON MoNCECAa to Is AAc Onis, 


AT acl . 
HE Teſuits, dear Iſaac, are forbid, al 
of — to reſide in England. Tis povetts 
ment dreads their politics and dangerous affability ; 
and have ſet every engine at work to ſecure them- 
WH {{lves from their machinations“. | 
| The fears of, and hatred in which they hold the 
bas of Loyola, reflects as much honour on them, as 
that which the Nazarens bore to Mahommed did on 
hi conqueror. The rejoicings they made at his 
Leath, were as glorious as ſo many panegyricks. The 
"Wy cautious methods which the Engliſh take, to keep 
ue Jeſuits out of their country, is a perpetual enco- 
i nium of their genius, as well as of their great ſkill in 
"TJ affairs of the moſt delicate nature. 
. We are ſurprized, excellent Iſaac, when we re 
fect on the aſtoniſhing progreſs they made in a very 
ſhort time; and can ſcarce conceive it poſſible for 
them, in the ſpace of fifty years, to become ſo pow- 
erful, as to overturn part of Europe. And indeed, 
who would not be ſurprized to ſee an ignorant, en- 
thuſiaſtic creature, aſſiſted by four or five ſuch crea» 
tures as himſelf, lay the foundations of the moſt pow- 
erful commonwealth eſtabliſhed in theſe later ages. 


| — Aut ulla putatis 
Dono carere dolis Danaum ? Sic netus Ulyſſes? 
Quicquid. eſt, timeo Danaos, & dona ferentes.. 
Virgil. Eneid. II. 


Think you the Grecians from your coaſts are gone, 

f And are Ulyſles' arts no better known ? 
Truſt not their preſents, nor admit their horſe. 
| Dryden. 
What 


— 
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What elogiums ſoever the e may have beſtoped 
on their founder ; ànd how ſtrongly ſoever they mays 
have endeavoured to get him ranked among the mof 
exalted. genius's, the world is not impoſed upon by 
their fabulous tales; nor can their chimerical exag. 
gerations leſſen the ſurprize of people. It is fo cer. 
tain that their legiſlator was always a very ignorant 
creature, that at the time when the papal court wa 
greedy to canonize him, the Pariſians not only confi. 
dered him as a frantic wretch, but even inveighed 
againſt him in full ſenate, The parliament of Paris 
were not diſpleaſed to hear the advocate, who ſpoke 
in the name of all the French divines, give the foun- 
der in queſtion the worſt of characters. Ignatius," 
ſays Paſquer, in his - plea for the univerſity of Paris 
againſt ho Jeſuits“, „was a Spaniard in the time of 
our fathers who had devoted himſelf to a military life, 
He happened to be wounded in the city of Pampely: 
na, when we were laying ſiege to it. Whilſt he wa 
under the ſurgeon's hands, he amuſed himſelf with 
reading the lives of the fathers ; for his ignorance 
was ſo great, that he could not raiſe his mind to more 
exalted ſubjects. X | 

Here, excellent Ifaac, we have an authentic cert 

_ ficate of Ignatius's ignorance, and the Jeſuits them- 
ſelves do not deny it. They only pretend that, after 
having retired from the world, he applied himfelfty 
Rudy ; that he made a very great progreſs in it, and 
became as eminent for his learning as his piety. 
Though this ſhould be granted them, it neverthelek 
will follow, that their founder was vaſtly ignorant; 
as was proved by the body of the univerſity of Pari 
in preſence of the chief magiſtrates of the kingdom 
„Ignatius, ſays Paſquier again“, got with ſome pev 
ps: They travelled together to Rome and Jerulz 
em; and, at laſt ſounded their retreat in Venice, 
city which, being expoſed to all the winds and ware 


black 
this o 


e Paſquier, Recherches de la France, Livr, III. Chap. li 
1 | Pag. 319. 4 | 
1 F Y Ibid, 
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of the ſea, is owned, by ſome Italian authors, to be 
the receptacle of many vices of the moſt odious kind. 
There they wore, during ſome time, the maſk of hy- 
pocriſy, and pretended to a great ſanctity and auſte- 
nity of life; when perceiving that people began to 
prove of their ſuperſtitious practices, —— they took 
the bold reſolution to go to Rome, and there began 
to promulgate their doarines. And notwithſtanding 
that the greateft part of them were ignorant, not only 
of divinity, but likewiſe of the firſt elements of Gram- 
mar, they yet began to promiſe aloud two things; 
the one to preach the goſpel to unbelievers, in order 
to convert them to the faith; the other, to inſtruct 
il perſons in learning, gratis.” 

If it were true that Ignatius had as much learning 
z his diſciples declare, I cannot conceive that the 
prliament would have permitted it to be called ſu- 
perititious and hypocritical ; or that the univerſity, 
In full ſenate, would have ſupported and confirmed 
the ſpeech made by their advocate, Would it not 
have been very . had an aſſembly of ſagact- 
ous magiſtrates permitted perſons to advance, with- 
ut the leaſt proof, particalars of ſo odious and 
blackening a nature? For there is no medium on 
this occaſion, Either Ignatius was ſuch as the Jeſuits 
declare him to have been, or he was an hypocrite, 
nd pretended zealot. If he had ſpent his life in 
inue, a venerable aſſembly ought not to have ſuf- 
ered his memory to be aſperſed by a ſcandalous plea : 
butif, on the contrary, he merited the invectivee 
irown upon him by Paſquier, the parliament ſhould 
eceſſarily have been filent : But this filence, which 
equivalent to an approbation, exiſts, and conſe- 
quently Ignatius was an hypocrite, : | 
Reaſon confirms this opinion; which is ſtrongly 
orroborated by the rules and inſtitutions of the Je- 
uits, If it be taken for granted, that the founder 
f the ſociety was a man remarkable for his ſimpli- 
ity, good-nature and piety, and ſtudious to ſhun 
| human pomp ; we cannot conceive how it was 
auble for his diſciples, if they had 9 

rules, 
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rules, to become ſo great and formidable. But if | 
be once owned that he was a cunning knave, and a 
artful hypocrite, we no longer wonder that the |; 
ſuits ſhould have riſen to ſuch power and authority, 
For notwithſtanding that Ignatius was very ignorant 
in the ſciences, he yet might have excelled in politics, 
a circumſtance which is ſufficient-. to account for this 
ſudden and boundleſs power to which the ſociety ioſe 
preſently after its foundation. | 
T know not, good Iſaac, whether I am miſtak- 
en in my conſectures, but there appears to me a ah 
affinity between Mahommed and Ignatius Loyola, 
Great faults were ſeen in both: Both equally affected 
enthuſiaſtic inſpirations; and both endeavoured, in 
the moſt artful and boldeſt manner, to give ſucceſs to 
Both were utterly ignorant; and found ti 

art, by their hypocriſy, to ſupply their want of knoy- 


It 
ledge: Both of them roſe from very ſmall begin nine 
nings; and both eſtabliſhed empires, which hade. 
been very much aggrandized, by the ruin of a greafWyor: 

number of princes, who fell the ſad victims to them, ak 
We therefore cannot, without being unjuſt, Why 
fuſe the two legiſlators in queſtion the elogiums they |; 
merit. Notwithſtanding all the far-fetched ech one 
mations, as well of the Nazarenes againſt Mahon ite 
med, as of the Janſeniſts againſt Ignatius, yet eve lr 
impartial perſon will. allow, that they were both vel; 
luſtrious knaves, who made a very artful uſe of entiuWppo 
ſiaſm and hypocriſy, in order to obtain their ends WMhiric 
and the more they are reproached with 1gnoranceloyer 
the more it will redound to their glory. They mul 


neceſſarily have been. maſters of the moſt profoun 

litics, to be able to compenſate far ſuch an umperWranc 
ection. | des 

When a perſon is firmly perſuaded, moſt worth 
Iſaac, of the leaſt reſemblance there is between ti 
head of the Jeſuits, and that of the er eden 
we are no longer ſurprized at the wonderfully rap 
progreſs mods by the ſociety : The reaſon of th 
found among the Turks : and, in perufing their hill 
ry, we find in what manner a religion, ridiculoe) 
a ; , Oundel 
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funded on ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, but artfully 
ported by artifice and politics, may riſe to a great 
height in a ſhort time. 

If we enquire attentively into the conduct of the 
Jeſuits, we ſhall find that it bears affinity to that of 
te Muſſulmen. They make uſe of the ſame methods 
wenlarge their ſect; and, like them, endeavour to 
keduce mankind by fomenting their paſſions, or terri- 
hing them by fear. If the attractive charms of a 
plurality of wives, and the inevitable power of the 
(ttoman arms, won Aſia to the Mahommedan faith; 
de looſe morality of the Jeſuits, and the dreadful 
perſecutions which thoſe who oppoſed their opinions 
zere made to ſutfer, at lait brought over to them all 
thoſe who refuſed, at firſt, to ſubmit to Ignatius's in- 
fitutons. 

It is very eaſy to make an impreſſion upon the 
minds of men, when they are attacked on their weak 
ſide, It is“ daily confeſſed, that no one ought to 
vonder that the relaxed and ſeducing opinions of 
Mahommed ſhould have won over ſo many proſelytes. 
Why then ſhould any perſon be ſurprized, that thoſe 
of Ignatius Loyola, when he preached up and ſup- 
ported in the ſame manner, - ſhould have made the 
ke progreſs ? In admitting the parallel between the 
urkiſh and the Jeſuitic politics, the mind eaſily un- 
nvels a myſtery, which it could never diſcover, in 
oppoſing Ignatius to have been really indued with a 
ſpirit of piety, If he had been as humble as his fol- 
Wwers pretend him to have been; as he was ſo ex- 
remely ignorant, he conſequently would have found- 
u, at moſt, an order like to that of the- capuchins. 
Francis d'Aſſiſe was merely an enthuſiaſt ; and ac- 
rdingly, all his followers were as filly and wrong- 
leaded as himſelf. 

As the credit and authority, which the ſociety has 
quired over the minds of many perſons, is founded 
n the above-mentioned motives ; when a perſon has 
tlaſt diſcovered them, he no longer feels that aſto- 
ment, which the rapidity of their progreſs creates 
i the minds of thoſe, who do not go to the bottom 
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funded on ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, but artfully 
ported by artifice and politics, may riſe to a great 
height in a ſhort time. 

If we enquire attentively into the conduct of the 
ſeſuits, we ſhall find that it bears affinity to that of 
de Muſſulmen. They make uſe of the ſame methods 
wenlarge their ſect; and, like them, endeavour to 
feduce mankind by fomenting their paſſions, or terri- 
hing them by fear. If the attractive charms of a 
plurality of wives, and the inevitable power of the 
(Ottoman arms, won Aſia to the Mahommedan faith; 
de looſe morality of the Jeſuits, and the dreadful 
perſecutions which thoſe who oppoſed their opinions 
were made to ſuffer, at laſt brought over to them all 
thoſe who refuſed, at firſt, to ſubmit to Ignatius's in- 
ſitutzons. 

It is very eaſy to make an impreſſion upon the 
minds of men, when they are attacked on their weak 
ſide, It is“ daily confeſſed, that no one ought to 
vonder that the relaxed and ſeducing opinions of 
Mahommed ſhould have won over ſo many proſelytes. 
Why then ſhould any perſon be ſurprized, that thoſe 
of Ignatius Loyola, when he preacned up and ſup- 
ported in the ſame manner, - ſhould have made the 
ke progreſs ? In admitting the parallel between the 
Turkiſh and the Jeſuitic politics, the mind eafily un- 

vels a myſtery, which it could never diſcover, in 
Wppoſing Ignatius to have been really indued with a 
ſpirit of piety, If he had been as humble as his fol - 
Wwers pretend him to have been; as he was ſo ex- 
remely ignorant, he conſequently would have found- 
l, at moſt, an order like to that of the · capuchins. 
Francis d' Aſſiſe was merely an enthuſiaſt; and ac- 
ordingly, all his followers were as filly and wrong - 
leaded as himſelf. 

As the credit and authority, which the ſociety has 
auired over the minds of many perſons, is founded 
n the above-mentioned motives ; when a perſon has 
tlaſt diſcovered them, he no longer feels that aſto- 
ment, which the rapidity of their progreſs creates 
the minds of thoſe, who do not go to the —_ 
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ther opinion aſſerted by a numberleſs multitude of d 
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of things. But I will ſincerely own, that Icany 
conceive. how it was poſſible for the Jeſuits ever tg 
obtain the protection of crowned heads, as they a 
ſtill, and have always been their moſt cruel enemies 
If it be objected, that artifice, complacency, Cunning, 
knavery and politics, pave their way to the favour of 
prin.es ; I anſwer that theſe ſeveral qualities, accord 
ing to the natural courſe of things, ought not to { 
cure them from the indignation that ſhould accre 
to- them- from the opinions of their chief author 
which are alfo thoſe of the ſociety; and which un 
dermine the power of ſovereigns, and .make them 
ſlaves to the Roman pontiff. One Charles Scriban 
rector of their convent at Antwerp, has publickly 
maintained in his Theatrum Honoris®, that the pops 
might diſpoſſeſs princes of their dominions at pleaſure 
This is the favourite opinion of the ſociety, how con 
trary ſoever it may be to the tranquility of a people 
and to that of ſovereigns. It is yet leſs fb than and 


vines among the Jeſuits, which permits ſubjects tore 
bel againſt their kings, and to violate the oath of 
delity they took to them, whenever they imagine the 
is any quſt reaſon for complaining, of it +. 

Is it not ſtrange, excellent Iſaac, that a ſet of mei ur c 
who maintain maxims ſo pernicious to princes, ſho 
yet meet with ſuch favour from them; be their ni 
niſters of ſtate, their directors, their friends and cot 
fidents? Theſe are things we cannot comprehend 
till experience ſhall have proved the certainty of the u 
for it would be to no purpoſe to object, that tl 
books in which theſe dangerous tenets are fon : 


* Jn which he had diſguiſed himſelf under the name of C . 
rus Bonarſciue, the anagram of his Latin name Carolus & 
banius. . But ha 

+ Tyrannice gubernans lata ſententia poteſt deponi a fe affe 
lo, etiam qui juravit ei perpetuam obedientiam, ſi monitus u illar 
vult corrigi. Emanuelis Sa Summa, de Summo Pontift, Wars 


LVIII. Rex n non facit officicium ſuum, cum ernm. 
aliqua juſta cauſa eligi poteſt alius a majori parte populi. Ei ey 
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ne the compoſitions of private perſons, which there. 
fore ought not to bring an odium upon the body. 
The refle&ions, which a Jeſuit inſerts in the writings 
publiſhed by him, ought to be conſidered as thoſe of 
the whole ſociety. They have the approbation of a 
great number of divines, appointed by the general of 
the order, who in his name and that of the whole ſo- 
ciety, adopt and patronize every thing contained in 
he book. No book, how monſtrous ſoever it may 
te, that was writ by a Jeſuit, but it is favoured with 
n authentic certificate, given in the name of the ſu- 
periors. Mariana's execrable treatiſe has this advan- 
age; and the following atteſtation is ſeen at the head 
of it, „I, Stephen Hojeda, viſitor of the Jeſuits in 
the province of Toledo, by the ſpecial power which 
| received from Claudius Aquaviva, or father gene- 
nl, permit the publication of the three books which 
john Mariana, a father of the ſaid ſociety, has writ, 
and which are entitled, Of The King, and his Inſtitu- 
ton; the work in queſtion having 1 already ap- 
roved by a conſiderable number of learned perſons, 
litioguithed by their merit, of our ſaid ſociety. 
In witneſs whereof I have writ theſe letters, ſubſcrib- 
ed with my name, to which my ſeal is affixed. From 
ur college in Madrid, the fifth of December 1598. 
doned, Stephen Hojeda, viſitor. | 

As Mariana's morality is that of the general of 
ie Jeſuits, and of all thoſe whom jhe appoints to 
amine the books publiſhed by Jeſuits, is not the 
avour which the ſociety has acquired at the courts 
A ſo many princes, a very ſurprizing circumſtance? 
Vne might naturally imagine that ſuch monarchs, 
b admit the Jeſuits at their courts, are prompted to 
us rather from fear than inclination ; and that they 
areſs enemies whom they would be glad to extirpate. 
ut have we not ſeen ſome kings entertain the ſtrong- 
taffection for them, and conſider them as the chief 
fila of their throne, and the ſupport of their go- 
ernment ? Though the enemies of the Jeſuits pub- 
h ever ſo much againſt them, and charge them 
th crimes of the blackeſt dye, yet, if they will 
Vor. LV, U . ſpeak 
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implicitly all the commands of the Roman pontif 


be. There is nothing, how difficult ſoever but th 


way or other. 


they vowed the ruin of the proteſtaiits, and at 
completed it. But what rubs did they not meet wi 


mighty machinations were employed by them ? Whe 


diſconcerted the moſt intrepid genius's. Howene 
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ſreak ſincerely, they muſt own that the Jeſuits myg 
be endued with a great ſuperiority of underſtanding 
to execute the deſigns formed by them, Thoſe men 
muſt be great politicians, who can win the 'fayqyy 
of perſons whom they injure, and can artfully wry 
off the thruſts made at them ſo as not to be perceiy 
ed. If we examine the greateſt maſter-ſtrokes gf 
the ableſt Machiaveliſts, and peruſe relations of t 
moſt delicate negotiations, nothing will be found 
hard to reconcile, as the vows made by the ]eſuit 
by which they bind and engage, themſelves to obey 


whom they declare to have the privilege of dethror- 
ing monarchs ; and the anthori.y they enjoy in th 
courts of thoſe king, whom they ſubjeR to the wi 
of a prieſt? If we enquire what effort of genius 
required, to reconcile things ſo oppoſite in their n; 
tures; or, at leaſt, to prevent their not reciprocal 
8 each other: Then, I ſay, we ſhall b 
enſible, how extenſive the genius of the ſociety mul 


compaſs ſooner or later: And the inſtant they for 
any ente prize, they are ſure to go through wich! 
what obſtacles ſoever may ar.ſe in their way, [ti 
then indeed, when politics alone are not tufficient 
that they make uſe of force and violence. But, i 
a word, they never fail to execute their deſigns on 


he Jeſuits were no ſooner ſettled in France, bu 


in their way before they compaſſed their ends; wii 


they ſaw Henry III. was reconciled to the king 


Navarre, they, by their ſeditious ſermons, ttirredt their 
a monk, who ſtabbed that ill-fated king. But ng 
their attempting to ſerve his ſucceſſor in the lan * 
way, they met with ſuch a misfortune as would I 2 


they ſurmounted this obſtacle; and poſterity i 
be ſurprized to hear that a powerful monarch ſhou 
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ral into his kingdom his moſt inveterate enemies; 
jeap the utmoſt favours upon them; and pi:ch upon 
ane of them for his ſpiritual director. Jeſuits are 
the only men whoſe prodigious politics can exhibit 
fuck extraordinary effects to mankind. Their return 
to France completed the ruin of their enemies. 
They gave them the firſt mortal wounds under Lewis 
XIII. and quite cruſhed them under Lewis XIV. 
The Janſeniſts met, inſenſibly with the like treat- 
ment. They have already put the ax to the root 
of the tree; and it 1s decreed that it muſt fall. 

The more, dear Monceca, I ſtudy the hiſtory of 
the Jeſuits, their maxims, and the rules preſcribed 
o them by their founder, the more I applaud the 
widom of the Engliſh and Dutch, in not permitting 
thera to come into their reſpective countries. It is 
deceſſary to ſet up a ſtrong barrier againſt ſuch power- 
| enemies; and even to ſhun the neighbourhood 
ff them as much as poſſible. I confider Loyola's 
liſciples as ſo many ſoldiers, who bear on their 
ſhields a Taliſman, which gives them a certainty, 
thenever they have the advantage of fighting their 
nemies hand to hand,” to vanquiſh them ſooner or 
ater, Every Jeſuit is a ſkilful necromancer, armed 
ith three poiſoned darts, Politics, Hypocriſy and 
lolence. Whatever may be his fituation, in what 
oſt ſoever he may be, he always finds out the ſecret 
o make uſe of one of thoſe weapons. Woe be to 
ole who happen to be wounded by them. Their 
onnds are as incurable as thoſe of Philoctetes, and 
othing but a —_ can heal them. The Engliſh 
e ſo firmly perſuaded of this truth, that they have 

atted a law, by which all ſuch Jeſuits as appear 
their country, are ſentenced to death: And Eng- 

Ind is the ſame with regard to the Jeſuits, as the 
land of Calypſo was to the ancient Greeks, 

Enjoy thy health, excellent Iſaac; may thy days 
e contented and propitious. Above all, take care 
d have no conteſts with the Jeſuits; and always 
all to mind, that if they are ſkilful knaves, they 
pht to be the more dreaded on that account. 

U 2 LETTER 
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LETTER cLXXXIII. 


A quotation from the 'Alcoran, touching the n 
ſutrection of the body, after death.— Sn ob 
ſervations thereon, and upon the ſentiments of thy 
Chriftians in general, on that head. 


Is AAc Ox fs to AARON MoNCEca, 


| of Conſtantinopl 
HOU wilt juſtly complain, excellent Mon 
ceca, of my filence ; but this thou oughteſt t 
excuſe, on account of the multiplicity of bufing 
J have had upon my hands. I have peruſed vi 
t pleaſure part of the new books thou haſt be: 
good as to ſend me. Thoſe on philoſophi 
ſubjects were extremely entertaining; and I gay 
myſelf up, for ſeveral days, to a thouſand reflection 
which carried me away, as it were, from myſelf 
And I was wholly taken up with certan ideas, whoſ 
connection I ſought after. I endeavoured very aſi 
duouſly to do this; and yet, I met with ſome whic 
I found it impoſſible to reconcile with others. 
Our rabbis, dear Monceca, aſſert, that we: 
one day riſe from the dead; and that every d 
Mall reſume the ſame body he had when in this {ub 
lunary world. This is the belief of the Mahomeliﬀſio an 
dans, as it likewiſe is of the Nazarenes : And then 
fore we may ſay, that the followers of all religion 
who worſhip one ſole Deity, declare in favour offi 
opinion. They even prove the poſſibility of & 
from reaſon, and inſtance the power of the almight 
which, as it created the world, will not find it dil 
cult to give a portion of matter the ſame form it! 
before. All that the moſt learned, the moſt eloquihſſ® © 
Nazarene divines ſay on this head, is not ſtrorgi f ue 
nor more emphatical than what we read in the kor 
Notwithſtanding the many abſurdities which oc Net be 
in this book, it nevertheleſs exhibits, in a great nul 
ber of places, an exalted idea of the Divine 
jeſty; and that wherein mention is made of > * Kot 
. um 


F k 


urrection of the dead is of that number. Where- 
bre, (ſays the ſupreme Being, according to Mahom- 
ned) wherefore ſhould not mankind ariſe? Do they 
not ſee the heavens above them, in what manner, 
we have built it, how adorned it? And that it has 


the earth, raiſed the mountains; and produced fruits 
of every kind, to manifeſt our almighty power. We 
have ſent rain from heaven, and have given riſe to 
zardens, to corn pleaſing to,- the reapers, to palm- 


erichthe creatures. We have given life to the earth, 


ſhall ariſe out of their graves®.” No argument; in 
favour of the reſurrection, can be ſtronger than this; 
and it would be impoſſible for the French, Engliſh, 
German, &c. divines, to produce more convincing 
reaſons to this purpoſe. Could any better proofs be 
given, of the poſſibility of the execution of a cer- 
kin thing, than to ſhew evidently, that he, who is 
ſuppoſed to execute it, has compleated and perfected 
a great number of things equally difficult. 

How ſtrong ſoever theſe arguments may appear, 
4 when they are examined wich care, they will 

found more ſhowy than ſolid. It is certain that 
e creator's power is boundleſs ; that he is as able 
lo annihilate and deſtroy matter as to create it; and 
lat it is in his power to draw forth a new world 
om non-entity. But there are certain things which 
ke cannot execute, becauſe they interfere with his 
dom and greatneſs. He cannot produce a being 
þ perfe&t as himſelf ; he cannot be the author of 
vl; is not ſuſceptible of paſſion, jealouſy, hatred 
nd fury, The wiſeſt philoſophers own, that he can- 
ot change the eſſence of things; ſor inſtanee, to 
auſe a ſtaff to be a ſtaff without two ends; becauſe 
lat, the inſtant a thing has not two ends, it will 


ſe a material thing to be without extention; every 


* Koran, chapter, of the 5 * jadged, pag. 39% th; 
3 
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not one ſingle imperfection? We have 1 — forth . 


tees, ſome raiſed higher than the reft, in order to 
tho' dead, dry and barren. The dead therefore 


t be a ſtaff; God, for the ſame reaſon, would not 
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thing that is material being neceſſarily extended. 15 
this evident principle is admitted, we may eaſily 
find out very ſtrong arguments againſt che following, 
_ viz, © That at the general reſurrection, 

| men will re- aſſume the ſame bodies in which they 
were lodged during this mortal life.” 

It muſt be conſidered that, at the beginning of 
the world, God created a certain quantity of matter, 
which afterwards was ſufficient to form al! the dife. 
rent work produced by him; ſo that what now form 
trees, fields, mountains, men, &c. in Meſopotamia, 

formed four thouſand years ago, the trees, fields, 
mountains, men, &c. in that country. To be con- 
vinced of this truth, we need but caſt our eyes 0 
what occurs in all countries. We there ſee the com, 
and the reſt of the plants, ſhoot up, which owe the 
increaſe of their bulk to the earth which feeds them, 
Theſe afterwards increaſe the extent of the human 
body to which they ſerve as nouriſhment. After-Wthis 
wards the men in queſtion die, and are changed ini de 
earth, which ſerves, a ſecond time, to give birth tofWman 
fruits. I hus there is, in nature, a perpetual trau. xſur 
mutation, whereby a certain quantity of matter uM T. 
ſufficient to produce all things tiiat are forming daily, 
This being the caſe, I aſſert that it is phy ſically in- 
ſſible, that mankind fhould one day re- aſſume the 
3 they formerly wore: For that which ſerv 
to form the limbs of one man was employed, inWpoled 
like manner, in forming thoſe of two thoulandWie h 
more, 

To have a clear idea of this, we muſt conſid 
what happens in a plain, where, after a bloody bat 
tle has been fought, thirty thouſand men may be leave 
dead in the field oj battle. I hey are buried in the plait 
which is thereby very much fattened. The year 4Wontit 
ter, the plough-men ſowing their corn, there 1s found 
in every blade, ſeveral particles of the ſame matte! 
which compoſed the bodies of the ſoldiers who in 
been buried; and thoſe particles, being transform 
into wheat, enlarge the limbs of a great number aur 
perſons. I will ſuppoſe that, among * thenWave t 

| : pp4i 
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jappens to be a native of Limouſin in France, a 
great eater of bread, who, taking, for his ſhare, 
z great quantity of that matter which, a little be- 
fore, belonged to the foldiers, feeds upon it durin 
z year, and encreaſes two inches in ſtature. 
yould enquire to whom this matter ought to belong, 
1 a general reſurrection? To the ſoldier ? But then 
the caſe which held the Limouſtn's ſoul would be 
wo inches too ſhort ; and if the Limouſin ſhould 
keep it, the ſoldier would be in the ſame diſtreſs. I 
hall go ſtill farther, and carry the tranſmutation of 
matter to a ſecond degree. If a hog ſhould happen 
to eat the Limouſin's excrement, and fatten him- 
{if with it during winter; ſeveral particles of the 
ſoldier will likewiſe get into the unclean animal in 
queſtion. This a greedy Nazarene kills; eats after- 
ads a great quantity of it; and then dallying 
im a wife or a miſtreſs, the moſt ſubtile particles of 
ais hog, blended with a great many of thoſe of 
"the ſoldier, contribute to the forming of another 
WW man. To whom then will this body belong at the 
rurrection? 
The ſame queſtion may likewiſe be aſked with 
regard to the ies of moſt men; ſince a number- 
leſs multitude of them muſt neceſſarily be maimed, 
by reaſon of the great tranſmutation that muſt have 
lappenned in the matter of which they were com- 
poled. It might happen that Julius Cæſar might 
ſee his ears clapp'd to the head of ſome Monſignore, 
and his noſe to the face of a courtezan. It would 
be to no purpoſe for him to ſay, © I am the victor of 
the Gauls and of Pompey; and ſubjected the whole 
mivrerſe. Is it fit that a hero of my rank ſhould 
ppear without a noſe and ears; and that you petty 
pontiff in partibus, and you lewd woman, ſhould 
dedeck yourſelves with what belongs to me? Me- 
links J hear the Roman prelate anſwer thus, in a 
Maughty tone. How inſolent is it for a heathen to 
fer to contend for a thing with a Nazarene prelate ? 
avaunt, thou idolatrous profane wretch ! Thy ears 
ee too much honour done them in being ſet upon 
! my 
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my head. They had the * to be canonize 
an hundred years after my death. During upwarg, 
of a thouſand they have been praiſed, and hymy, 
have been chaunted in their honour. Would they 
have met with this good fortune, had they not he. 
longed to me?“ Were the Roman emperor to addreh 
the Courtezan, he would meet with the like rebys 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, would ſhe ſay to him: 
I have the utmoſt regard for you, mighty Cæſar. 
have frequently met with _ ſtatue in the villa be. 
longing to the Medecean family, and in other coun- 
try ſeats, whither I uſed to go and take the air with 
my galants. I often heard you applauded, as x 
very great man; however, I cannot be ſo compli. 
ſant, as to appear before people without a noſe, 
merely to pleaſe you. Enquire whether, among the 
crouds that are in this place, if ſomebody has not 
a noſe to ſpare.” Thus would poor Julius Cæſir 
be obliged to appear as a deſerter. Thrice happy 
in getting off at ſo eaſy a rate; and in not being 
ſo ir infülted, as to ſee his whole head contribute :: 
to the formation of the buttocks of ſome cardinals ¶ the 
porter. . 7 
Il ſeek, friend Monceca, but. to no purpoſe, for bod 
ſome means, to put an end to the confuſion and per- whi, 
lexity of the ſouls whoſe limbs ſhall-be maimed rare 
in this manner. Philoſophy does not ſuggeſt a fingleW opin 
one. Should it be anfwered that God, who created in th 
the univerſe out of nothing, will eaſily be able uu dead 
inveſt theſe ſouls with bodies, this is a truth I fal pin 
readily grant. But then I may be juſtly allowed u 
conclude, that theſe new bodies will not be the ſame 
with thoſe which we put off, at our leaving the 
world; and therefore the opinion, which aſſe 
that we 'ſhall riſe with the ſame body, muſt be falſe 
Should it be anſwered that God will chnnd matter; 
and that, from a ſingle atom of the earth, which 
formed a body, he will enlarge it ſo as to be ſufficient 
for that purpoſe, I will. ſtill deny that theſe are tis 
ſame bodies, becauſe their eſſence will be changed; 


this new mater not being the ſame with that whid 
0 W. 
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was before : and God not being able to cauſe a thing 
which has been uſed, to have not been uſed, ſince 
it is not in his power to change the eſſence of 
things. 5 | 


To ſet my idea in a clear light, I will ſuppoſe 


that there is no more than the body of one ſingle 
man in the world, In the ſpace of ten thouſand 
years, God ſends three hundred ſouls, ſucceſlively, 


to inhabit it; and at laſt, commands theſe ſeveral. 


ſouls to reaſſume the body they dwelt in. In this 
caſe, either three hundred ſouls muſt be found lodg- 
ed in a ſingle body, or God muſt create two hundred 


and ninety-nine new ones. This is ſo manifeſt a 


truth, that all the vain ſubtleties of the ſchoolmen 
an never leſſen the force of it; and what arguments 
erer may be objected, it would be impoſlible 
to obſcure a thing that preſents itſelf ſo clearly to the 


mind. 


| 

1am firmly perſuaded, dear Monceca, of the 
[WY refurretign of the body; but think that thoſe make 
b 

$ 


a random aſſertion, who pretend to determine exa&l 
the manner in which it will happen. But why will 


any perſon aſſert, that we ſhall reaſſume the ſame 
" bodies? To what purpoſe is it to explain a myſtery 


which we do not comprehend ? The Nazarenes, and 
particularly the papiſts, maintain obſtinately this 


opinion ; and I pity them for it. They are taught, 


d 

e 

in their ſacred books, that bodies will riſe from the 
08 dead, for which reaſon they ought to admit this 
LW opinion, But why will they attempt to explain ex- 
089 atly the manner in which this will happen ? Where- 
e fore, not ſatisfied with knowing that the ſoul will 
ny One day reſume a body, do they pretend to fix the 
i __ in which the Deity ought to act on that oc- 

on ? 

In all religions, dear Monceca, the force of the 
ſeveral errors, is the ridiculous curiofity which man- 
kind have to dive into-the myſteries of the Almighty. 
If a thing is revealed to them, only in part, they are 
eager to enquire the ways which the Deity will em- 
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own weakneſſes to the Supreme Being: And ins: 
gine that he ought to employ ſuch methods as appen 
to them, the beſt and moſt natural. By this mean 
they diſhonour the Deity, and aſcribe to him the 
moſt abſurd actions, ſach as are moſt incompatih, 
with his nature. Upon pretence of giving an exalte! 
idea of his boundleſs power, they are for having hin 
do things directly contrary to the-immutable order 
which he himſelf has eſtabliſhed; ſuch as that of the 
general reſurrection of the ſame bodies. They even 
— proceed to ſuch lengths, as to endeavom Call 
to apologize, from the power of God, for the mot” 
filly ſuperftitions as well as for the moſt viſible de 
Celts. 


Did not John Ferrand, A Jeſuit of Anneci, preſume pe 
to maintain in a very voluminous work, concerning T. 
the worſhip of relicks, that, when ſeveral bodies f — 


the ſame ſaint are found in different churches, they 
were thus multiplied miraculouſly by the Deity to 
increaſe the devotion of the faithful“? 9 

To prove this abſurdity, he produces ſuch argu- 
ments, as muſt appear ſhocking to every honeſt Na. 
zarene : And I myſelf, tho' a Jew, will own that! 


bluſhed at this friar's impudence, and to ſee him th 
debaſe the moſt ſacred myſteries of religion. He n. 
makes ſuch an-odious compariſon, as is highly inju- 

rious to the Deity ; and that merely to ſhew how pe. 4 


ſible it is for the bodies of the ſaint-like perſons in 
- queſtion to be multiplied. It is certain that thi 
myſtery was not ſo difficalt to unravel as that of the 


* Unum midi fat erit in præſentia dicere, Supremum Nu 
men ſuam procul dubio explicuiſſe potentiam in iis nominatin 
reliquiis multiplicandis, ſeu replicandis, quæ revera non ni 
unz ſecundum unitatem, & natura ſua fingulares exiſtere pe 
terant, ut ſunt, verbi gratia, przputium, ſanguis, aliaque id 
genus, quæ cum ad corporis Chriſti perfectionem, faciant, 
quæ cum ipſo, vel ab ipſo, traxerint originem, nec multiplic# 
eſſe, nec diu illibate ſeu integræ ſervari poterant, nifi divint 
vis mirabilem in modum acceſſiſſet. Idem in aliis permultt 
$ngularibus Chriſti divorumque reliquiis videre eſt, Joan, Fer 
randi Diſquiſitie Reliquiaria, pag. 7. 
ſe - reſure tie 
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ſurretion. He needed but to have frankly owned, 
that the efficient cauſe of the multiplicity of theſe re- 
licks was Owing to the avarice of the friars. It is 
n theſe occaſions as with a famous wine. Every 
inter will have ſome in lus cellar, to bring cuſtom 
bis houſe 3 and when it is all drunk up, he him- 
{if brews a freſh quantity. Does not every one know 
that hali the vintners in Paris make their Burgundy 
nSurene*. Moſt part of the relicks are picked up, 
:trandom, any where: And the bodies of a rope- 
lancer, or a. player, often paſs for thoſe of St. Paco- 
mius, or of St. Mathurin. Let us deplore, worthy 
Monceca, the blindneſs of poor mortals, who fall a 
acriice to knaves and impoſtors; and let us always 
endeayour to raiſe ourſelves above vulgar prejudices, 
Farewel, dear Monceca, live contented and happy. 


7. 


| LETTER CLXXXIV. 


he advantage and pleaſure ariſing from being ac- 

quainted with the cuſtoms of different nations de- 

monſtrated.— The greateſt philoſophers have re- 
i ceived very uſeful lights from chis Knowledge. 
" Without: ſuch knowledge, a politician cou'd not 
make any tolerable figure. | 


——C 


Aaron MoxCEcCa to Jacos Brito, 


bes. * London. 
| Shall ſoon leave England, dear Iſaac, and will go 
and ſpend ſome days in Scotland. After this I 
ill return to France; and believe that it will be an 
— Pleaſure io ine, at my arrival in Paris, 
oF enabled there to make a juſt compariſon be- 
een the manners, cuſtoms, and way of thinking of 
be French, and thoſe of the Engliſh, the ideas of 
ch will be ſtill fieſh in my memory. I am cer- 
aim that this will furniſh me with a thouſand uſeful 
lettions, which I ſhall not fail to communicate to 


® A little village near Paris. 
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thee. Nothing can contribute more to the improy, 
ing of the genius, and the cultivating of the under. 
ſtanding, than compariſons made between two n. 
tions; ſince, by this means, we diſcover the mg 
ſecret receſſes of the human mind. 

Wie perceive many weakneſſes among ſome men, 
which we know to be ſach, becauſe they are no 
maſked; and which are looked upon in ſeven 
others, as virtues, becauſe they are covered with a 
inſidious veil, When we ſee a Frenchman ſtudiot 
of pleaſing, to the utmoſt of his power, thoſe vil 
whom he lives, and beſtowing the higheſt marks « 
civility and tenderneſs: upon them, we imagine, 
firſt ſight, that a true and ſolid friendſhip is the ch 
ractereſtic of his countrymen, However, we find 
we were greatly miſtaken, if we afterwards liy 
among the Engliſh. We find that, notwithſtanding 
their cold behaviour, their haughty and unpleaſin 
air, they yet are excellent friends, if they declan 
themſelves ſuch ; and we perceive that what was con 
ſidered among the French as a ſincere attachment, is 
mere ceremonial of cuſtom ; and, if I may be alloy 
ed to make uſe of an old proverb, a ſaddle for al 
horſes.” 

On the other hand an Engliſhman, who was nere 
out of his native country, fancies it to be the on 
region where intrepidity is found. He imagines ti 
there is no man in other kingdoms who is fearlels : 
the approach of death; becauſe he does not heart. 
there are people in Paris, Vienna, and Amſterdan 
who, grown weary of life, put an end to all their ic 
rows by a rope or a razor. But if this man, wi 
is ſo ſtrongly prejudiced in favour of his own cou 
travels ſome years into the different parts of Europ 
he will ſoon change his opinion. He. will find, 
- laſt, that there are brave men in all nations; and ti 
he gave the name of intrepidity to a frenzy will 
is pernicious, not only to thoſe whom it attacks, ® 
likewiſe to ſocicty. 

It is therefore by a juſt compariſon between 
manners aud cuftoms of nations, that we are ablel 
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tle their true merit. That man, who is acquainted 
with but one nation, approves of an hundred ridicu- 
bus practices, Which he condemns, as ſoon as he has 
6Emiliarized himſelf with other countries It is not 
urprizing that a Spaniard, brought up in the center 
of Gallicia, ſhould pay a ſuperſtitious worſhip to St. 
mes. All perſons about him do the ſame. He 
ſees his relations, his fflends, his countrymen, de- 
yote themſelves to that pretended faint, from whom 
they expect the greateſt ſuccours; and he does not 
know that there are any perſons in the world who 
think after a different manner, To overcome preju- 
dices ſo ſtrong as thoſe imbibed by him, a ſuperior 
genius 15 required ; and even with this it would be 
MY extremely difficult for him to be made ſenſible of his 
of nitake. How many would have been great men, 
had they been natives of London or Paris, and who 
never madea figure for want of their receiving ſome 
foreign aid; but by their reſiding for ever in the cen- 
ter of Liſbon or Madrid, were confined in the gloo- 
my labyriaths of ignorance and ſuperſtition. 

Learned men of the firſt claſs have been obliged, for 
a great part of their knowledge, to that which they 
had acquired of the manners and cuſtoms of foreign 
countries. When the modern philoſophers attempted 
o diſcover the truth, they made great uſe of the hints 
which learned travellers had furniſhed them with, 
Locke and Bayle made great advantage of them; the 
lormer utterly to deſtroy the witty but chimerical 
ſyſtem of innate ideas; and the latter to pull off the 
aal veil of prejudices, and- to deſtroy ſuperſtition 
{ filly, and at the ſame time ſo dangerous to man- 
kind. Deſcartes, Gaſſendi, and even Sir Ifaac 
Newton himſelf, in a word all the able naturaliſts, 
lave received great lights from the knowledge they 
had of the manners of different nations; and this 
las been of irequent ſervice to them, either in experi- 
gents, or in their enquiries into the different tempers 
and hidden cauſes of the human paſſions. 

If we examine all the ſciences in particular it will 
be found, that in every one of them a knowledge of 
— IV. : X the 
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to require that knowledge moſt. How would it be 


ried, continue an hundred years at Conſtantinop 
he would never learn ſo much in that particular, 
he would during fix months abode in Paris. Woul 


zerland is the place to find this. Would he bab 


of thinking ; ſuch as teaches men to give magiſtra 
and eccleſiaſticks their due, without permitting thao! 


private perſons. A man ſhould be prudent and W 


2 


the maxims and way of thinking of different nag 
is of great advantage; but morality and politics ſex 


poſſible for a man to know the extent and limits 9 
probity, virtue, and decorum, if he was wholly un 
acquainted with foreign nations? How eſteemed ſo 
ever our feliow-citizens may be, it is certain that th 
are not poſſeſſed of all the moral virtues. Ex 
country ſeems to have ſome qualities that are peculiat 
to it, and which muſt be ſought for in it. They arene 
ver found in ſo exalted a degree of perfection in-oth 
nations. Should a perſon who was deſirous 0 
knowing, the height to which politeneſs may be ca 


not that man, who was deſirous of ſeeing frankn 
and ſincerity in their utmoſt purity, do very wrong 
ſhould he travel to Italy for that purpoſe ? No, Smit 


tuate himſelf to a free, bold, and yet judicious wi 


former to become tyrants, .and the latter inquiſitors 
ſhould Portugal be viſited for this -purpoſe ? Sure! 
not, but England. In fine, to know the whole er 
tent of kindneſs, ſimplicity, candour, humility, cu era 
rity, and the reſt of the virtues, ought we to rea 
in Rome, or even in any part of Europe? No, ente 
cellent Brito ; to ſee theſe virtues in their full lui p 
we muſt croſs the ſeas, and go to ſeek them in Fe 
filvania, the happy colony of the quakers, where rie 
they onetime or other may take their flight. W. 
can tell what revolutions may happen in the bean 
ef men; ſuch aſtoniſhing ones are brought abei be ſ 
daily, and ſuch ſuprizing changes are wrought 

them, that no perſon can aſſure us that the beſt reg! 
lated and moſt virtuous ſocieties will long contin 
ſuch. It is much the ſame with kingdoms as wi 


tuo 
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dom during thirty years, and afterwards loſe, in an 
aſtant, the fruit of ſo much probity. In how calm 
xd unruffled a ſtate did the Swiſs cantons live during 
zlong courſe of years; and yet afterwards, abandon- 
ng themſelves to a ſpirit of frenzy, they took up 
uns, and endeavoured to cut one anothers throats. 

If the knowledge of the manners of various nations, 
yorthy Brito, is of uſe to thoſe Who apply themſelves 
o the ſtudy of morality, it is ſtill more to ſuch as are 
obliged to ſearch into the hidden myſteries of politics. 
A prince can never attempt any mighty atchieve- 
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ns, if he is not acquainted with the character, the 
nulims, and cuſtoms of the nations who ſurround 
him, The inſtant he has inſtructed himſelf in theſe 
particulars, he knows how he ought to: behave to- 
wards them. © I have nothing to fear,” would he 
ay, from ſuch a nation®.. They love peace much. 
more than war. They arethe dupes of prieſts, and 
Wvided-into ſeveral ſtates, who have their particular 
Intereſts The + other is obliged, through neceſſity, 
v court my alliance, They have no money, their 
rov inces are unpeopled, their inhabitants deteſt war, 
rare too indÞlent to love to take up arms. I con- 
quently need not be under any apprehenſions from 
is people, ſince they are unable to atchieve any con- 
derable enterprize, unleſs aſſiſted by me. There are 
Ie more nations, with whom I may have ſome 
neſt, The firſt T is extremely numerous. Their 
oops are inur'd to military diſciple, but then they 
e poor; and it is well known that war cannot be- 


705 if they are not ſuecoured, they are forced to 
ike up a peace, or to ſuſtain a conſiderable loſs. 
Lie ſecond people || are rich, and ſovereigns of the 
a. An inveterate hatred has made them, in all 
ges, my enemy. They are valiant, intrepid, and I 
ught juſtly Rand in fear of them, were they as ſtrong 


0 The Italians, 7 The Spagiards. The Germans 
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nents, nor can even live undiſturbed in his domini- 


uried on without money. Even in a ſecond cam- 
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conſiſts in the number of their ſhips, and that theſe 


f 

| 

| 
i 

: 


their allies. They are poſſeſſed of ſome ſtrong holds 
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in ſoldiers, as in Cailors. As their greateſt feng 


cannot atchieve any great land conqueſts, I need not 
be under any apprehenſions from them. So long 4, 
they arm againſt me, without any allies; they will he 
one of my inconſiderable enemies; but they may 
be of infinite prejudice to me, ſhould they be united 
with others, in which caſe they would become my 
moſt formidable enemy. The third nation “, though 
leſs ſplendid and auguſt than the laſt mentioned, 
might neverthelefs annoy. me more. They are in 
menſely rich; they alone are able to defray the ex. 
pences of a long war, and to pay the armies of all 


in the neighbourhood of my dominions, and may, a 
the very opening of a campaign, encamp on my frog- 
tiers. It is therefore my intereſt that I ſhould be at 
peace with them ; and this.it will be very eaſy for me 
to be. As trade is their only object; as they do not 
ehdeavour to make uſeleſs conqueſts, and that, con- 
tented with preſerving their dominions, and con 

uently having no deſire to enlarge them, they vil 
rn endeavour to live in peace with me, provide 
Ido not make any attempts that may raiſe their fear 
or endeavour to encroach upon their rights.” 

In this manner, dear Brito, a monarch, whois wel 
killed in the opinions, the \maxims,. and intereſts « 
foreign nations, draws ſuch conſequences fbr r: 
them, as may heighten the glory aud felicity of H 
people. A miniſter of ſtate is as much obliged to et 
cel in this ſcience as a prince, and for the ſame r 
ſons. It ought likewiſe to be the ſtudy of a genen 
For how would it be poſſible for him to take certagWory w 
meaſures, which are ſometimes ſo neceſſary to gl 


- ſucceſs to a military project, if he is not acquaintWenius 


with the genius of the people againſt whom he 1s { 
fight. I will ſuppoſe that marſhal Villars, hai 
not long before commanded an army of twenty te at! 
fand men, in Flanders, againſt the duke of MarlvogWrous © 
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wh, who had headed the Tike number of Engliſh- ' 
nen, ſhould ſet out for the frontiers of Portugal, to 
command twelve thouſand French, who were to fight 
thirty thouſand Portugueze. If he were entirely un- 
xquainted with the nation, and were to judge of them 
fom the idea he had formed to himſelf of the Engliſh, ' 
bis firſt care would doubtleſs be, to look out for ſome 
frong and advantageous ſpot, in order to encamp 
bis forces. He would ſurround it with ſtrong lines; 
ind make uſe of all the art poflible, to compenſate 
for his want of men. I met,” would he ſay, © with 
formidable enemies in Flanders, againſt whom, 
tough I fought with equal numbers, I was obliged 
to exert the utmoſt efforts of prudence and caution. 
How much ought I to be upon my guard on this 
occaſion ?”- Doſt thou imagine, dear Brito, that he 
yould make the like reffections, was he well acquaint 
ed with the Portugueze ? Methinks, on the contrary, . 
he would ſay, Courage, my brave Frenchmen ! 
let us march out of theſe unneceſſary lines. Had 
ve but half theſe numbers, our enemies would not 
are to face us. That nation is more uſed to handle 
proſary than a gun, At this inſtant, whilſt we are 
reflecting on the honour we are going to atchieve, 
ley are thinking only of recommending themſelves. 
d the roms of their prieſts. Our whole thoughts 
pe employed in conſidering how we may belt keep 
ur ranks cloſe, and march in good order, whilit 
key are ſinging anthems in honour of St, Anthony 
If Padua; - You are going to engage, my brave 
ads, a parcel of monks in a military dreſs.” I do 
ot doubt, good friend Brito, but that a ſpeedy vic- 
ry would attend upon ſuch a ſpeech, which would: 
we been formed from the knowledge he had of the 
* and manners of the people he was marching 
painſt, | * 

If thoſe perſonages who command armies, or pre- 
le at the helm, are obliged whenever they are de- 
wus of making any conſiderable atchievement, to 
bacquainted with the genius of various nations, ſuch 
orians as endeavour to immortalize the actions 
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of heroes ought to excel in that ſcience. How would 
it be poſſible for them to unravel the intrigues of x 
court; the motions, the ſteps, in a word, the ſever] 
actions of different nations; if they are ignorant of 
the cauſes which ſet the ſprings a going? What a yi. 
tiful hiſtory would that author write, who ſhould at- 
tempt to exhibit the tranſactions, in France, under 
Henry III. and Henry IV * without being acquainted 
with the genius and manners of the Spaniards ? Taci- 
tus, Saluſt, Livy, and ſuch like hiſtorians, would not 
have given us ſuch perfect pieces, had they not been 
thorough maſters of the ſeveral ſubjects they wrote 
about. They had made it their ſtudy to get a perfe& 
knowledge of the genius of the perſons and nations 
whoſe actions they deſcribed. Julius Cæſar was: 
complete maſter of the cuſtoms, diſpoſitien3 and man 
ners of the Gauls, as is evident from his comment 
Ties 3 indeed this knowledge was equally uſeful to hin 
as a general, an hiſtorian, and as a 1 man. 
Farewel, worthy Brito; reap all the advantage 
poſlible by thy travels. May thy life be contents 
and happy, and the God of thy fathers indulge the 
with the greateſt proſperity. 


* 
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LETTER CLXXXV. 

The frailty and inconftancy of the favour of print 

to their miniſters or adviſers, illuſtrated by ſon 

; hiſtorical fa&s.—RefleQions on the folly of af 
| fonate fondneſs for courts. 


AARON MoNCEca tolsaac Onis, 


1 Was ſpeaking, dear Iſaac, to one of my fiien 
A concerning the calamities in which ſeveral gr 
men have been involved, though the favour they wt 
indulged with by their ſovereigns ſeemed. to ha 
promiſed them the moſt undiſturbed felicity. 1 
theſe reflections I added ſome others; and I obſer 


do my friend in queſtion, that moſt heroes, who | 
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act the ſevereſt rigours of fortune, after having been 
aiſed to the moſt exalted heights, had ſignalized 
themſelves by the moſt important ſervices done their 
rchs. | wy 
"Fithout ſearching into the moſt remote antiquity 
for inſtances of this truth, L ſhall go-no farther back 
han the fixth century. I therein find, excellent 
aac, that Juſtinian owed his glory and grandeur to 
Relifarius. This general re-united, to the empire, 
Africa, which had been ſevered from it above an 
TY hundred years; overturned the monarchy of the Van- 
dals; beat the Perſians ſeveral times; conquered Ita- 
ly; and, Jaſtly, preferred the duty and fidelity: he 
owed his ſovereign to the advantage-of being decla- 
red king of the Goths, in the room. of Vitiges, 
#hom he had taken priſoner. But what a reward 
lid ke meet with for all theſe atchievements ? They 
could not ſecure poor Beliſarius from the moſt cruel 
fate, He was falſely charged with having engaged in 
2 envi: inſt Juſtinian; and this prince, for- 
getting all the ſervices he had received from that great 
man, diveſted him of all his poſſeſſions, and removed 
him from his ſeveral employments ; and after having 
been ſo cruel as to order his eyes to be put out, cau- 
ſed him to be impriſoned in a tower, which ſtill goes 
by this heyo's name, and 1s built on the ſea-ſhore, 
between the caſtle of the ſeven towers, and the great 
ſeraglio. Thou thyſelf hadſt a fight of this priſon, 
before thy departure from Conſtantinople, 

Some authors have writ that Beliſarius, being af- 
terwards ſet at liberty, was reduced to ſo very indi- 
gent a ſtate, that, to prevent his being ſtarved, he 
was forced to beg about the ſtreets. However, this 
incident does not agree with an ancient tradition, 
which prevailed during a long ſeries of years in 
Creece, and which is current even at this day. Thou 
haſt heard many of the inhabitants of Conſtantino- 
ple declare, that Beliſarius died in the tower where he 
was confined; and that, holding a little bag from his 
window, as is uſual for priſoners to do, he cried 


Joud to the paſſengers, * A halſ-penny for poor Be- 


« lifarius, 
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* lifarius, the loſs of whoſe eye-ſight was owing ty 
Envy, not to Guilt,” This Greek tradition i; 
confirmed by ſome authors; and here follows the ex. 
preſſion in Latin, employed by one of them, az 
occurs at preſent to my memory: © Date eleemoſytan 
Beliſario, quem fortuna, non virtus, dereliquit 
That is, Your charity to Beliſarius, whom fortune, 
not virtue abandoned.” Without ſpending time, 
good Ifaac, in enquiring which of theſe two opinions 
ought to be received, it is ſufficient, in order to raiſe 
our ſurprize at the misfortunes which have befallen the 
greateſt men, to conſider Beliſarius either begging 
about the ſtreets of Conſtantinople, or impriſoned 
in the moſt cruel manner. Was not this a very ſtrange 
ſort of a recompence for the glorious ſervices he had 
done his ſovereign ? And ought not the ſad fate of 
this great general. to ſtand as a monument, that no- 
thing is ſo frail and incanſtant as the favour of 
princes ? cern 
How great a field is opened for the reflections of belt 
philoſophers, to ſee men ſacrifice their eaſe, their ret, ¶ de 
their lives, their poſſeſſions, and even ſometimes their Mido! 
honour, for ungrateful ſovereigns, who are ſo frantic A 
as to imagine, , that the happineſs of ſerving them is Var 
reward ſufficient for the moſt important ſeryices. Hin 
courtiers, to acquire virtue, would take but a fourth Who 
part of the pains they give themſelves in order to ob- ¶ Datu 
tain one glance from their ſovereign, what a num- cout 
ber of ſages would be found in all courts? I am cer. ! 
tain, excellent Iſaac, that Socrates did not toil ſo 0 
much, to raiſe himſelf above human nature, as a Wit 
courtier does, in order to gain the favour of his ſove- ulag 
reign. To how many menaces mult he ſubmit before lr 
this? How many mortifications muſt he ſuffer ? How tort 
many affronts muſt he put up? In ſhort, how often is tie « 
he under apprehenſions of lofing, in an inſtant, the Wore 
fruit of all his labours? How many people have ſul ou 
fered in the moſt groveling manner, during their built 
whole lives, without having had the felicity of eb- on- 
taining ſo much as a ſingle look; and who, after WWfrvi 
paſſing three fourths of the day in an —_— bene 
| , 
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bye ſpent their expiring moments in regretting the 
re hd anne of their time? In this —— 
ir lives have been one continued ſcene of hurry; 
nd they have been for ever tortured, either by the 
lings of authority, or by thoſe of repentance. 

Of all follies, dear Iſaac, a paſſionate fondneſs for 
courts ſeems, to me, the moſt incurable. We ſel- 
dom ſee courtiers prudent enough to own their errors, 
gen though they have time to profit by that know- 
doe. Their wiſhes to riſe to grandeur never leave 
them, till they have loft all hopes of obtaining them. 

A circumſtance which ſeems to me very ſurprizing 
z that the frequent diſgrace of favourites ſlisuld not 
ſerve as a memento to thoſe who thirſt ſo eagerly after 
he like honours: Is it not ſurprizing, that the fatal 
atafirophes- of moſt of thoſe whoſe rank is envied, 
hould not leſſen the number of their rivals? We 
mect, in all ages, with as remarkable incidents con- 
cerning the reverſes of fortune, as that which beſel 
beliſarius. The diſgrace of Admiral de Bonivet ; 


Ide tragical end of the duke and cardinal of Guiſe; 


thoſe of the earl of Eſſex, of the — Biron and 
CAncre,z Fouquet's impriſonment, and that of is 
blanc, the baniſhment of Ripperda and Chauvelin ; 
n a word, the ſad fate of ſo many other countries, 
who fell victims to their ambition, would, one ſhould 
naturally imagine, conſiderably leſſen the number of 
court- idolaters? | | 
I am ſenſible, excellent Iſaac, that ſome of the 
krourites and miniſters above-mentioned, owed their 
misfortunes to their ill conduct, rather than to the iN- 
ulage of fortune. It may be affirmed, that marſhal 
Iron would have been always happy, had he never 
forfeited the allegiance he owed his prince; and that 
the duke of Guile and the earl of Eſſex reduced their 
lovereigns to the neceſſity of puniſhing them. But 
though I owned that theſe favourites were really 
puilty, I yet may be allowed to aſſert, that they had 
done their country and their ſovereign, ſuch fignal. 
ervices, that they ſeem to have merited ſome indul- 
gence, However, I would except the duke of Guile, 
it 
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it being abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould die, à um 
order to preſerve the life of Henry III. With n | 
ſpect to marſhal Biron and the earl-of Eſſex, had ther Mr c 
overeigns been capable of entertaining as warm ſe 
timents of friendſhip and gratitude, as private per 
ſons, I do not doubt but that the former would hays 
been E by Henry IV. and the latter by queen 
Elizabeth. Both had — ſuch ſignal ſervices, th, 
methinks their lives ought to have been ſpared, d :; 
their puniſhment ought to have been only baniſhment ene 
or 4 priſon, But princes never pardon ; or if they vin 
ever do, it is on ſuch hard conditions as is equiya Incel 
lent to-hatred. $23 | 311 $64 

The clemency of queen Elizabeth to the earl of 
Eſſex is very much applauded : But what was ti a: 
clemency? To merit it, a hero muſt have been oblj 
ged to demean himſelf ; to own himſelf guilty at the 
{ame time that he, perhaps, was innocent; and tt 
beg, in the moſt ignominious manner, for the contiMnd i; 
nuance of a life which he would have diſhonoured Would 
Had queen Elizabeth been capable of entertaining MW 
true friendſhip, in this eaſe, being ſatisfied with ice 
juſtification (ſince the majeſty of the throne could nc 


claim any more) ſhe would not have inſiſted upon tif! thi 
making a confeſſion which ſhe knew to be extreme\ Wil it 
ſevere. But ſhe thought as a queen; and was entire port 
unſuſceptible of thoſe tender returns, thoſe eaſy ani the 


gentle reconciliations with which friendſhip inſpire 
the boſoms of perſons in a lower ſtation. Her heat 
was ſuſceptible only of ſome emotions of pity ; anWhoſe 
thoſe were ſtifled by pride, vanity and preſumptio 
ons ever inſeparable from a throne, 

Henry. IV. had much greater reaſon to conſenttt 
ſign the warrant for marſhal. Biron's execution, (Ml 
ueen Elizabeth to conſent to that of the earl of E 
x. If. ever any monarch in the world poſſeſſed ti 
qualities that form the true friend, it was that il 
ſtrious king. Nevertheleſs, if we examine this mil 
ter ſtrictly, we muſt be obliged to own, that conſider iſle; all 
ing the great ſervices which marſhal Biron had dot hir 
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um, the puniſhment would have been ſevere enough, 
ud he been impriſoned for life, in the Baſtile; fo 
ar ought he to have been from ſentencing, to a ſcaf- 
fold, a general and friend, to whom he partly owed 
is mighty atchievements. 
[t is incomprehenſible to me,” worthy Iſaac, how a 
man, how exaſperated ſoever he may be-againſt ano- 
her, can yet .prevail upon himfelf to deliver him u 
p an executioner, after having lived in the m 
endly manner with him during his whole life; after 
aving given him numberleſs aſſuran ces of the moſt 
Incere friendſhip, and opened to him the moſt ſacred 
ceſſes of his heart, Would not one imagine, that 
e ſhould feel the moſt tender emotions, even when 
lis anger was at its higheſt pitch? Among private 
pen, the ties formed by friendſhip are as ſtrong as 
joſe. made by blood. I figure to myſelf, dear Iſaac, 
hat had'ſt thou offended me in the moſt eruel manner, 
d it was in my power to ſentence thee to die, I 
Would firſt ſpeak thus to myſelf; © 1s it poſſible for 
Nee to take away the life of a man for whom thou 
nce hadſt ſo ſincere an affection? Iſaac Onis, in- 
ed, has offended thee ; and daſhed, in an inftant, 
| the good actions he ever did in thy favour ; but 
il it is the ſame Iſaac Onis, who once did thee ſuch 
bportant ſervices, To him thou wholly oweſt part 
the knowledge thou haſt acquired. It is he with 
bom thou uſed to diſcourſe with ſo much pleaſure; 
noſe converſation was ſo delightful to thee, and 
"ole letters gave thee ſo much joy. Will it be poſſi- 
e for thee ever to forget this? Wilt thou be ſwayed 
the impulſes of thy anger? Wilt thou give orders 
putting to death, a man, whoſe life was always 
dear to thee? Surely no: It will be impoſſible for 
e ever to conſent that Iſaac ſhould be put to death. 
caſe he did offend thee, remember that he once 
Bs as kind as man could poſſibly be. Generoſity, 
Cuties of friendſhip, and thoſe which I owe my- 
"IF", all call upon me to pardon. his late errors. 
"oF: him lire; let him own, if this be pn 
ow 
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How unworthy he is of a friend like me. Howey 
TI ought ſo to order matters, as not to give him 
_ farther opportunity of doing me any more prejudic 
I cannot ſay whether he will ever be my friend again 
and acnowledge ſincerely his error. Till I ſhall ha 
the moſt convincing proofs of this, I will order hin 
to go to a diſtance from me, and fly the places wh 
I inhabit.” In this manner, good Iſaac, might friend 
{hip and gratitude oblige all to act, who are guide 
by the impulies which thoſe virtuous paſſions inſpire 
But they do not produce as kind effects in the break 
of princes. The tenderneſs of their diſpoſition is nd 
ſo great, as to make them obliterate. an offence 
merely to taſte the pleaſure and ſatisfaction of pa 
doning it. | | 

Thoſe, who are deſirous of ſeeking for true friend 
ſhip, ought to go at a great diſtance from cour 
Let us leave to miſtaken courtiers the folly of build 
ing their hopes on the calmneſs of the moſt temp 
tuous ſea. us laugh friend. Iſaac, at their id 


projects, their fears, their deſires, their torment 


and bewail the unhappy, and often fatal end, off 
many fruitleſs cares. Nothing can afford ſo pleali 
an amuſement to a philoſopher, as to reflect on th 
tumultuous life of courtiers ; but nothing can affe 
ſo ſtrongly a thinking man, as to ſee how far hum 
nature is degraded, by thoſe who idolize fortune. 
Was it left to my option, excellent Iſaac, to ln 
in the moſt lonely foreſts, or to paſs my days! 
royal . palaces, I ſhould chuſe the brute create 
for my companions rather than courtiers. I ſhou 
be permitted, at leaſt, to live in deſerts with 
conſtraint. I ſhould not fear that a bear, to ul 
the command of my cottage, would accuſe n 
to a lion, of diſreſpect. A ſtag, after ha 
-brouzed in my ora an and lived upon my pe 
ſeſſions, would not be ſo baſe as to cenſure my co 
duct; find fault with every ſtep I had taken; 4 
diffuſe a deadly venom over my moſt innocent: 
tions. How common is it for courtiers to blac 
thoſe, at whoſe houſes they daily dine, the = 


Vol 
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hey are come from them; and that in the view of 
pleaſing ſome other perſons whom they ſlander the 
jery firſt opportunity they have for ſo doing? Calum- 
y is the {ame to courts as extent is to matter; it 
forms the efſence of it. A courtier implies a per- 
ſn who is ever prepared to inveigh againſt thoſe wha 
want to get into the good graces of the prince. His 
raiſes are fo many affronts; and if he happens to 
miſe any perſon, ſuch praiſe never fails to be a ſatyr 
ſome body elſe. a * 
The greateſt advantage, excellent Iſaac, I ſhould 
rap, in preferring foreſts to courts, would be, my 
not being obliged to bluſh, ** inſtant, at my be- 
ug forced to approve of ſuch follies, unjuſt actions, 
ud cruelties, as I could not forbear condemning 
in my own mind. What man if he has ever ſo 
lte regard for truth, can ſubmi. to ſuch meanneſſes. 
Nevertheleſs,«theſe are the engines by which courtiers 
compaſs all their ends. It is by dint of meditation 
ad ſtudy, that a philoſopher acquires learning and 
Iviſdom : But a perſon, who devotes himſelf to a 
court, has no other way of riſing to greatneſs, than 
by diſtmulation, flattery, falſhood, perfidy and trea- 
chery, But what qualities, what 2 are 
tele for perſons who have yet ſome ideas of reaſon 
ad equity left in them? What cruel pangs of re- 
morſe muſt they feel ! | 
Enjoy they health, friend Iſaac ; live contented 
ad happy; and always ſuppreſs in thee a deſire of 
ning in courts. 
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| LETTER CLXXXV], 
The Queſtion whether the bodies of angels arej 
ritual or material, diſcuſſed, — Quotations ff 
ſeveral authors on the ſubject.— The ridicul 

ſyſtem of Incubus and Succubus's expoſed. 


Isaac Onis to AARON Monceca, 
| | =" DB, Grand- irc 
| H E doctors and philoſophers, excellent Md 
ceca, among the Jews and Nazarenes, as yi 
as the Mahommedans, are greatly divided in opinig 
whether angels have bodies. A great number 
rabbis imagine they have bodies compoled of af 
tile fire; and they confirm their aſſertion from ap! 
ſage of the royal Pſalmiſt, who, ſpeaking of 
angels, ſays, that the ſervants of God are a burnt 
fire *.“ Some other learned Iſraelites, among wh 
Philo holds a diſtinguiſhed rank, maintain, Th 
angels are incorporeal ſpirits, who do not para 
like mankind, of a nature half rational, and la 
irrational; and that they are intelligences and fon 
_ abſtracted from all matter, and reſembling unity J. 
The Nazarene divines differ as much as the | 
Origen (a), St. Ambroſe (b), Baſil (c), Juſtin 
Pſellus (e), Lactantius (f), &c. declare tuat ang 
are compoſed of a ſubſtance extremely ff uid 
light. St. Auſtin, that exalted genius, revered n 
only by the Nazarenes, but alſo by the phuloſophet 
ſeems very much inclined to favour that opinion. 
dare not determine, ſays that learned man, whetl 
ſpirits are inveſted with a body formed of ſubtile; 
{g). He favours this opinion ſtill more in anoth 
place. The devils, jays he, have bodies of 


4 Pſalm CIII. T Phile Jud de Munde, pag. 101. 

(a) Origen, Libr. de Princ. (b) Ambreſ. de Arca Noe, cap. 
(e] Babel de Spir. Sancto. cap. XVI. (d) Juſtin, Mart. in Apo 
(e) Pſellus de Dzmon. pag. 173. (f) Lactant. de Divin. Jo 
like, II. (g) Auguſt, de Civit, Dei, lib, XI, cap, XXIII. 


uye aſſerted. Some famous authors pretend, that an- 
gelb are beings merely ſpiritual. Dionyfius the Areopa- 
te, Achanafius (h), St. Chryſoſtom (i), Albertus 
Menus, Thomas Aquinas (k), and almoſt all the 
Nazarene divines who wrote in this age, declare in 
your of this opinion. | 
The Mahommedans are not better agreed, on this 
dect, than the Jews and Nazarenes. Several 
f their muftis call in the authority of the Koran, 
> prove the materiality of the bodies of angels, 
ey inſtance the ſpot which -the angel Raphael 
made in the moon, y touching it with one of his 
ings : But ſome few doctors explain thi; paſſage 
fer an allegorical manner, and will not have it ex 
plained in the ordinary ſenſe. Amurath Pen Chou- 
la, in the commentary on the Sonna (I), ſays, “ that 
the angels having been created by a divine blaſt, as 
Where the ſouls of men, there cannot be any thing 
Wraterial in them, as there is nothing ſo in the eſſence 
"We! the ſouls of men.” ; 
Some Nazarene writers would have introduced 
medium, to which might have been referred thoſs 
nous opinions about which divines of different 


Damaſcenus (n) write, that angels ſeem corporealwith 
pet to God, fand incorporeal in compariſon of man- 
kind. But this opinion is ndiculous ; for there cannot be 
wy Aäckmilitucke between one ſpirit and another; 
it cannot be, that a material thing, how del icate 
ever its contexture may be, can ever be looked Up- 
n as ſpiritual, and be without extenſion. And in- 


ary/oft, Homil. II. in Gene 
I. Diſt. XII. 

(!) Thisis a book which contains Mahommedan traditions, 
lieh they have in the greateſt reverence, 

m) Gregor, Magnus, Moral. libr. II. pag. 203. 

{") Joann, Damaſcen. libr. II. pag. 189. 


Y 2 deed 


(k) Thom. Aquin. ſumnrz I, 
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infe; groſs, and * moiſt air, as ſome learned men 


mmunions are divided. Gregory (m) and Joan. 


i) Athan. de comm. eſſent. 7 alm & ſpiritus ſancti. (i! 
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deed the ſyſtem of thoſe well meaning doors ha 
not been much followed ; and it does not ap 
that many people have taken the pains to refute or Ne 
defend it: And therefore I will content myſelf wich Wei 
examining the reaſons of the two preceding opinions, 
according to one of which, angels are corporeal ; rat 
and according to the other, ſpiritual. e 
Thoſe, who declare celeſtial intelligences to be 
inveſted with material bodies, ſuppoſe a difference 
between good and bad angels. They ſay, that thei: 
latter, before their fall, had bodies compoſed ai ne 
ſimple, impaſſible air, which, ſince their commit 
ting fin, is grown more groſs and condenſed, ed 
the contagious proximity of terreſtrial things; b en 
which means it is become groſs, denſe, and capable t. 
of being tortured by fire, which, before, could noi no 
act upon it, becauſe of its extreme thinneſs, By 
this ſyſtem, they eafily explain in what manner thy 
flames of a material fire are able to make an impteſ 
ſion on celeſtial beings, which had been create 
impaſſible. But theſe doors fall into an inſupe The 
Table difficulty; ſince in caſe it was neceſſary, in 
order for fire to act on the bad angels, that the ſubiii be 
matter, which compoſed their bodies ſhoald becom er 
more denſe by reaſon of the vapours of the eat et. 
how would it be poſlible for the ſoul of man, bein of 
ſolely ſpiritual, to be affected by this material fire 
In order for this, it muſt neceſſarily be made, (in the 
ſame manner as the bodies of angels) either of a tht 
air, waich may become more denſe by means of tht 
vapours of the earth, or elſe it muſt be formed 
a terreſtrial ſubſtance. But, in both theſe ſuppoli 
tions, man's foul will neceſſarily be found materia 
which opinion is exploded in general, not only Mer 
all the Nazarenes, but even by a great number( 
pluloſophers of different religions. : 


| Moſt divines who aſſerted the materiality of bu 
gels, ſcarcely believed that the ſoul of man Thou 
a ſpiritual nature. For if the ſoul is able to ei due 
can taſte joy, pleaſure, pain, good and evil, witl 8 


out the aſliſtance of matter, what occaſion is the 
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aſcribe bodies to angels? To this it may per 
8 anſwered, that as God beſtowed bodies — 
creatures, he therefore did not think proper to 
wrive the angels of them: But this is a very weak 
ment. The reafon why the Deity indalged every 
ature 2 material body, was, becauſe all of them, | 
angels excepted, were to live and exiſt in matter. 
w it was neceffary for them all to be inveſted with 
e matter in queſtion. But angels have no other 
dence than that of the Deity ; they ſurround his 
none, and are perpetual ſpectators of his glory, 
atneſs, power, and immenſity. They ſtand in no 
| of ſubſtance, and taſte no pleaſure but in the 
mtemplation of the wonders of their creator. Of 
hat uſe, therefore, can a material body be to them? 
none: And the ſoul alone performs all its func- 
ms, As God never does any thing in vain, is it 
t plain, that he did not give material bodies to ce- 
tial ſubſtances, fince, they were not to make any 
E of them? | . 
Theſe, good Monceea, are very ug arguments 
painſt ſuch as do not ſuppoſe the bodies of angels 
be entirely ſpiritual. However they defend their 
nions by objections which are of very great 
eight. You argue, ſay they, for the immateriali- 
of angels, from that of the foul of man. We 
its being ſpiritual, and believe that nothing is 
olutely immaterial but God. Why do you think 
impoflible for God to grant, to a certain num- 
of thin, material particles, the faculty of think- 
and of thinking to endleſs ages? Before you 
Ie the neceflity of angels being ſpiritual, prove 
at of the ſoul. Shew us that God could not cauſe 
ter to be endued with a moving faculty, and 
th knowledge. Till this be proved, we mult juſtly 
by, not only that angels are not inveſted with bo- 
s, but even that their ſouls are not material, 
Thou knoweſt, excellent Monceca, how knotty 
| queſtion is, whether it was poſſible for God to 
ve matter with thought. The greateſt philoſo- 
e have been very much divided about this opi- 
Y 3 nion, 
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nion. A great number of rabbis believe the foul to 1 
be immortal, and at the ſame time, material, The! ic 
Nazarene divines, in this age, reject unanimouſly Wil po 
this opinion; but it was formerly ſtrongly aſſerted *, ee 
by ſome famous writers and divines among them. It ve 
is, therefore, not ſo eaſy, as may be imagined a lf fy 
firſt ſight, to prove the aſeleflneſs of the material Wl de 
body of ages ſince it muſt be firſt ſhewn, in the Wl f 
molt demonſtrable manner, that there are other be- vi 
ings, beſide God, who are ſpiritual, and which can 
not be material, even though the Deity ſhould in- u. 
terpoſe its power. For all reaſonable philoſophers: il 
are agreed, that the ſoul can be immaterial if Gd va 

will have it ſuch; ſince {no greater power is required Wl the 
in a ſpiritual being, to create another ſpiritual being 1 
than to form a, material one out of nothing; and, Bu 

after having formed it, to endue it with ſenſation andi 0 
perception; but thoſe aſſert, that God, if he pleaſes, WM in: 
can endue matter with underſtanding; and that ne | 
greater power is required to give a material being n 
thought, than to make a ſpiritual ſubſtance act on nat 
material one. Therefore, before a perſon ſhould cel 
attempt to prove, that it would be abſolutely impolM 3: 
fible for angels to have bodies, and even material 19: 
fouls, he muſt demonſtrate clearly what are the cauſe » 
which confine his power. | po 

It is not under philoſophical reaſonings only, tai 1 


thoſe who aſſert the materiality of celeſtial intel N. 
gences ſhelter themſelves ; the Jewiſh and Nazarent 


doctors who adhere to that opinion have wherewitha_ſ im 
to authorize it in their ſacred books. The rabbi get 
to confirm their opinion, inſtance reveral corporei P'c 
apparitions of angels, as thoſe with whom Abrahang ide 
Lot, and Tobit were favoured ; and they cite the , er 
ample of Jacob, , with whom an angel wreſtled tur 
whole night. Beſides their authorities, which at | 
common both to Jews and Nazarenes, the latter han wh 
ſeveral others, borrowed from the books which 2 Ne 
| | me 

* Animam nihil eſſe, & corpus non fit, Tertul. de {Anim on 
eap* VII. en 


wholl 
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zbolly peculiar to them. But I fancy theſe are leſs 
demonſtrative than they imagine; becauſe their op- 


werethe true bodies of the celeſtial appearances. They 
(WY chat they had borrowed them, to fulfil the or- 
ee of the Deity. There is a very ſtrong reaſon to 


» WY {your this opinion. If angels were always inveſted 


with a body equally ſtrong, denſe, and as weighty 


naniſh away in an inſtant ? In 8 as they ſnould 
nile into the middle region o 

raniſh inſenſibly from the eyes of tibſe who had ſeen 
tem, unleſs they ſhrouded themſelves in a cloud, in 
which caſe there would ſtill remain ſeveral difficulties. 
Rat if we ſuppoſe they were inveſted only with a bo- 


in an inſtant, that fluid matter. 


my thoughts in an affair of ſo difficult and abſtruſe a 
nature, I would own to thee, it is my opinion, that 
celeſtial intelligences purely ſpiritual never aſſumed 
areal body. The example of David does not inva- 
ldate my opinion; for, in like manner as the ſoul, 
which is but a pure ſpirit, acts on the body by the 
power of God, inlike manner a ſpiritual angel might 
have ated during a whole night on Jacob's body. 
Wich reſpect to the material ſubſtance which appeared 
to the eyes of that patriarch, it exiſted only in his 
imagination by the power of the Deity, who, in the 
general order eſtabliſhed by him, not having thought 


idea of a ſpirit, ſo long as it is confined in the body, 
repreſents it to him always under the image of a crea- 
ture of which it has a diſtinct idea. h 

In rejecting, dear Aaron, the material vehicles 
which ſome attirm that angels have frequently aſſumed, 
we entirely ruin a great number of monſtrous chi- 
meras, conſecrated under the name of religion, not 
only by the Jews, but even by the Chriſtians. We 
entirely deſtroy the. xidiculous ſyſtem of me 


ponents deny that the bodies with which thoſe an- 
were inveſted at the time of their appearance, 


u that of men, how would it be poſſible for them to 
the air, they ought to 


dy of collected air, it was eaſy for them to expand, 


If I might be allowed, excellent Monceca, to give 


proper that the ſoul ſhould have any clear and preciſe 
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and Succubus's, the exiſtence of which has been aſſett. 
ed by fo many different writers. We prove evidently 

that as devils are pure and ſimple ſpirits, it is impoſſi 
ble they thould m_ material creatures, or engage 
in a criminal correſpondence with men and women: 
And we ſhew the falſity of all the fictions which have 
been writ concerning fauns, ſylvans, fatyrs, nymphs, 
lamiz, lemeres, manes, larvæ and penates, which 
are pretended to have been demons who aſſumed the 


_ * different bodies of thoſe falſe Deitics. 


The inftant a perfon denies totally the poſſibility of 
the union of matter with the ſpiritual eſſence of an- 
gels, there remains, in order toexcuſe the filly, chi, 
merical tales of men begotten by devils, but one fin- 

le objeCtion, equally falſe and impious ; but it is 
10 ridiculous and abſurd, that it would be trifling to 
ſay any thing more about it. I therefore ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with only obſerving, that as God did not 
allow the devil the power of over-turning, in this 
manner, the moſt conſtant laws of nature, he has, by 
that very means, prevented the horrid diforders that } 
would have enſued from thence. And indeed, what 
confuſion would there be in the univerſs, if devils 
could beable, daily, to get three or four thouſand 
girls, in Europe, with child ? - If the ridiculous opi- 
nion which allows them ſuch a power was once to be 
approved by the moſt learned men, proſtitutes would 
be over-joyed to have always have ſome excuſe ready 
at hand, to extenuate their lewd conduct; and thus 
the ſeveral children of Cupid would be deemed the 
the offspring of the devil, 
I ſhall end my letter, exeellent Monceca, with a 
ſſage I met with in the author of Count de Gaba- 
8 who refutes, in a humorous though at the ſame 
time, ſolid manner, this ridiculous opinion. * Out 
divines,” ſays I to him“, © are far from aſſerting, 
that the devil is the father of all thoſe children who 
have a clandeftine birth, They acknowledge that the 
devil is a ſpirit, and therefore cannot procreate. Gre 


Count de Gabalis, conclufion on the IV. converſation 


| 
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of Nyſſa,” replied the Count, does not ſay 
he declaring that devils multiply among one ano- 
der, in the ſame manner as mankind. Iam not of 
lis opinion,” replied I, but it ſo happens, ſay our 
livines, that—Don't tell us (interrupted the Count) 
ont tell us what they ſay ; for then you would tel 
wa very filthy thing. How abominable an evaſion. 
ave they found there! It is ſurprizing that they 
fould all have declared in favour of this filthy opi- 
won ; and delight in poſting, inſnaringly, hobgob-- 
lns, to take advantage of the idle beſtiality of ancho- 
ts; and to give birth, on a ſudden, to miraculous 
nen, whoſe illuſtrious memory they blacken by ſo 
hameful an origin. Do they call this philoſophifing ? 
kit worthy the Divine Being to ſay, that he has ſo 
nuch complaiſance for the devils, as to favour theſe 
zbominable practices; to indulge them the gift of 
mrocreation, which he has refuſed to great faints ; 
ad to reward theſe obſcenities, by creating, for theſe. 
envrios of iniquity, fouls more heroic than for thoſe 
wich were formed in the chaſtity of a lawful mar- 
nage? Is it worthy of religion to ſay, as your di- 
nes do, that the devil is able, by this deteſtable 
tifice, to impregnate a virgin during fleep, without 
flying her virginity ? This is as abſurd as the ſto bh 
waich Thomas Aquinas relates in his ſixth Quod- 
lbet, of a girl lying with her father, whom he ſup- 
poles to have met with the like adventure, as ſome 
lcretical rabbis declared to have befallen the daughter 
f Jeremiah, whom they declare to have conceived- 
de famed cabaliſt Ben Syrach, by her going into the 
bath after the prophet. —If I might preſume to inter- 
rapt you, (ſays I to him) I would confeſs, to appeaſe 
ou, that it were to be wiſhed that our divines had 
ut upon ſome ſolution which might have been lefs 
fenfive to chaſte ears; or had ſtrongly denied the 
idents on which. this queſtion is grounded.” | 
[ ſhall not add, dear Monceca, to this paſſage. It 


ſiews perfecily well the abſurdity of the pretended 


opulation of Incubus's and Succubus's with human 
*atues; and plainly evinces how requiſite f is. 
oth 
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both ſor the ſake of modeſty and religion, abſolute. 
ly to deny the poſſibility of it. 1 

Enjoy thy health, dear Monceca; may thy life be 
undiſturbed with misfortunes; and may the God of il 
thy fathers. favour thee with an uninterrupted ſeries in 


proſperity. ho! 
2 — 
ad 

LETTER CLXXXVIL N 


Critical obſervations on hiſtorians and other writers, fr 
A number of bad hiſtorians have appeared in "* 
England. Wi 

AARON Monceca to IS AAc Onis Fon 

EY London, = di 


＋ H E Engliſh, excellent Iſaac, inveigh venue 1 
juſtly againſt the vaſt number of foreign au. tot! 
thors, who take upon them to write the hiſtory of Wi our 
England, and are ſo impertinent as to give their opi- by | 


nions concefning the laws and cuſtoms of that king- 
dom. A friend of mine, a whig, ſpoke to me the of t 
other day, with great indignation, concerning tholeW that 
wretched compilers, who preſume to write the hiſto-W the ii 
ry of a nation with which they are utterly unac 
quainted ; and who, ſcribbling only in the ſordid 
view of getting money, diſhonour the majeſty « 
hiſtory, and at the ſame time, the glory of thoſe great 
men, whom they undertake to ſpeak of. Obſerve," 
ſaid he to me; © how ſhamefully king William, king 
George I. the duke of Marlborough, and ſeveral 
other -illuſtrious perſonages, are degraded in ti 
wretched continuation of Rapin Thoyras. Can au 
thing be more horrid, or more apt to ſhock good 
men, than to ſee the greateſt heroes expoſed to ths 
venal pen of a ſpendthrift, needy vagabond, and dt 
ſonie vagrant, diflolute prieſts, who would have bee 
ſtarved in their native country; and who endeavounoſt t. 
to get a ſubſiſtence in another kingdom, by the in. punity 
pertinent rhapſodies they print in them? If all the 
readers were well enough ſkilled in the affairs of Ev ire, 1 


rope, to perceive the ridicule and abſurdity of tho 
pitiful 


* 
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pitiful perfomances, the Engliſh would be leſs exaſ- 
perated againſt ſuch contemptible libels, which they 
have the inſolence to call hiſtories. But how ma- 
ry men in France, Germany, Italy, &c. form a judg- 
ment of the merit of Engliſh heroes, only by the ly- 
ing compoſitions of thoſe inſolent rhapſodiſts? For, 
how contemptible ſoever they be, tnere neverthe- 
leſs are perſons ſo weak, or ſo prepoſſeſſed, as to 
adopt their writings as accurate and judicious. Should 
2 ſuperſtitious Italian be aſked, what idea he had 
famed to himſelf of king William III. I am certain 
that he will chuſe to take it from the different pic- 
tures which the continuators of Rapin have given of 
him, how odious ſoever they may be, rather than 
from what Rapin himſelf, and ſeveral other wiſe and 
diſintereſted hiſtorians ſay of that prince. 

The circumſtance, which is moſt odious with reſpe& 
lo thoſe libels, is, that they are not only printed by 
our beſt and moſt faithful allies, but even authorized 
by privileges or licences from them ; and that this 
leming approbation raiſes very highly the opinion 
of them in the minds of foreigners, who do not know 
that theſe licences are granted only with reſpect to 
the impreſſion, and no ways with regard to the ſub- 
ject or matter of the book. We know very well, 
that the liberty of the preſs ought not to be invaded 
in any manner, and we are the moſt zealous to pro- 
ect it. But we do not think that the exceſs of it 
ought to be tolerated in this manner; and are of opi- 
nion, that the government ſhews too great lenity on 
that occaſion. Indeed its lenity is daily abuſed: wit- 
peſs the writings relating to count de Bonneval with 
the marquis de Prie, which, tho expreſsly forbid by 
the ſtates of Holland, were yet lately reprinted at 
the Hague under the fallacious title of Count de Bon- 
teval's Memoirs, by the favour of a head and tail, 
newly added to ſerve them as a paſſport. Thus the 
moſt trifling pieces are vended every where with im- 


Wpunity, 


ure, with vigour and contempt, the idle and flat ſe- 
ques 
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Perſons of learning and good ſenſe commonly cen- 
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quels of Don Quixot, and, the comical romance, lc. 
But would it not be a more laudable talk for them t [ 
Point out the evils which - theſe monſtrous and (ay 
ical hiſtories occaſion; and revenge, in this mane; 
the memory of a great number of heroes, who dt 
ſerve apologiſts infinitely more than Cervantes an, 
Scarron? I am highly exaſperated againſt the liter, 
of France, when I reflect that they will undertaky 
a taſk, in favour of the author of a romance, whi 
they refuſe to do for a famous general and an illuſ 
trious monarch. If any perſon ſhould take it int 
his head to print, in Paris, a work in which the 
works of Homer or Virgil ſhould be attacked, in 
mediately thirty zealous writers would riſe up again 
him, to vindicate the reputation of thoſe renowne 
Poets : but there are daily fold publickly, in that city 
Hfty trifling and impertinent pieces, in which all the 
great men of theſe latter ages are treated with the 
utmoſt inſolence; and yet no perſon makes the leaſ 
complaint about it. So far from it, many purchale 
and read the books in queſtion ; and even ſome ad 
fo wrong-headed as to approve of them, grounding 
their judgment on the filence of good writers. 

the books in queſtion, ſay theſe perſons, were ſe 
trifling as you pretend them to be, they would hate 
been ſeverely cenſured before this time; but finct 
nothing has yet been written againſt them, the 
doubtleſs are approved by perſons- of abilities, and 
| conſequently we have no reaſon to contemn them 
Such commonly is the way of reaſoning of ſucl 
as form a ſuperficial judgment of things, and from 
the opinions of other people; a falſe and ill-grounded 
way of reaſoning, which ought to be ſtrongly 1 
futed by the truly learned. When they neglect to de 
this, their conduct merits the greateſt blame; fince 
any perſon who permits falſe and dangerous opinions 
to ſpread, and that at a time when it was in his powe " 
to prevent it, neglects the public welfare; is a bay 1 
citizen; and forgets what he owes to himſelf auf 
his fellow creatures, | 
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don't know, friend Iſaac, what thou mayeſt think 
of the complaints made by this Engliſhman, but T 
nyſelf could not forbear acquieſcing with his opinion, 
ks hiſtory is the ſacred depoſitum of the actions of 
laſtrious perſonages, it is an unpardonable crime to 
ofer to violate it, by blending truth with falſhood z 
nd no pretence can excuſe ſo guilty an action. 
Though a writer ſhould be an enemy to him whoſe 
liory he writes, it is no leſs incumbent on him not 
0 alter, in any manner, the incidents told by him. 
Great men are equally related to all nations; and 
ne citizens of the world, becauſe of the honour 
hey do to human nature. A German has a right 
to be exaſperated againſt a Frenchman who offers to 
ſpoil the duke of Marlborough of his glory; and 
iSpaniard againſt an Engliſhman who refuſes marſhal 
Villars the elogiums he deſerves. 

It were to be wiſhed, for the advantage of hiſtory, 
8 well as of thoſe who ſtudy it, that ſuch writers 
devote themſelves to it would conſider themſelves 
members of the common- wealth of learning; 
lat they would forget, in their aſſuming this cha- 
n&ter, their country; and that they would have no 
ther idea, in writing, than that of inſtructing per- 
ons of worth, of immortalizing laudable actions, 
ad of making guilt odious and contemptible. But 
ey authors propoſe to themſelves ſo noble and lauda- 
lle an object, the greateſt part of them being prompted 
b write from ſelt-intereſted motives. One ſells his 
pen to an avaricious bookſeller, who will not allow 
un to introduce any particulars into a book, except 
uch as may pleaſe a nation among whom he deſigns 
o vend it. Another writes to favour the hatred 
la party, from whom he expects ſome recompence; 
and, for that reaſon, ſtuffs his books with nothing 
but the moſt ſatyrical declamations. Hence we ſce 
lat controverſial works, in general, are fallacious 
ad illuſory accounts. rather than a plain and ſim- 
fle relation of certain incidents. No hiſtorian, who 
Ws a Jeſuit, was ever able to do ſtrict juſtice to the 
nerit of ſeveral proteſtant heroes; and ſuch among 
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them as boaſt the greateſt impartiality could not for 
bear blending their appauſes with ſome odious reftic 
tions. The Janſeniſt writers, not excepting the mg 
renowned among them, could not prevail with then 
ſelves to applaud certain moliniſts, who merited th 
eſteem of the whole world. To conclude, the Pro 
teitants have but too many authors among them 
who are ever ready to cenſure, without the lea 
examination, the conduct of all who profeſs th 
Romiſh religion. 

Some writers, baſe flatterers of a prince who 
ſubjects they are born, write romances. which they 
dedicate to him, as being the hiſtory of his glorioy 
actions; and the proud ſovereign ſeldom fails ti 
ſwallow the bait which is held out to him; His v 


nity makes him imagine, that he is truly poſſeſeſ x, 
of the virtues which are laviſhed ſo liberally apo f 
him; and that he really atchieved the ſeveral entern 
prizes which are aſcribed to him, though he wall ba. 
no ways concerned in them. He rewards chcarfullyM re 
and with the utmoſt munificence, theſe falſe encofM;, ; 
miums which are beſtowed upon him; and this e bad 
travagant generoſity gives riſe to an hundred hiltoWf ge 
rians, who take up their pens in no other view, b i... 
to take advantage of the vanity of a man who p ol 
ſo largely for the falſities which are beſtowed ufo pe 
him. | lber 
It is no wonder, excellent Iſaac, that the numbe nreſe 
of good hiſtorians, in theſe latter ages, ſhould be Fren 
very ſcarce, Beſides the ſingular qualities require Rkin 
in thoſe who can be excellent, it is ſcarce polid\M n 
that ſuch ſhould appear with impunity. Poor truth te n 
which is in every body's mouth, and which all nei he i; 
pretend to ſeek, is cruelly perſecuted. Whenever WM jire 
writer is defirous of unfolding incidents, and tra" thou; 
mitting them to poſterity, in their genuine light, "WM ends 
never fails to make himſelf a great number of foi does 
dable enemies. If he is deſirous of leading a can o hi. 
undiſturbed life, he muſt reſolve to diſguiſe cet hir 
incidents; and even then, it will be a very difhcul Who c 
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ring, with a critical eye, whether he inclines to their 
opponents. It ſometimes happens, that by his flat- 
ering every one, he is generally hated. What a 
zumber of authors does this ſtrike at, who are juſtly 
puniſhed, not only for not daring to ſay what they 
knew, but even for ſaying the direct contrary ? 

The diviſion of the various ſects which prevail in 
Farope, is not the greateſt obſtacle which thoſe hiſ- 
brians meet with who would write with truth and 
impartiality. Such princes as imagine it is their duty 
tm undertake the defence of their anceſtors, and 
imagine that they themſelves are inſulted when the 
memory of their anceſtors is attacked, are the moſt 
formidable ſcourges to hiftorians, A Frenchman 
trembles the inſtant he writes upon a certain ſubjects. 
An ambigaous word, a too forcible expreſſion, or 
2 ſyllable 3 may cauſe him to be confined 
in the Baſtile during the remainder of his days. An 
hitorian ought to ſet, in his ſtudy, the buſts of 
Tacitus and Suetonius, to prompt him to diſcover, 
in imitation of thoſe generous Romans, the moſt 
hidden ſprings of the politics employed in the reigns, 
the hiſtory of which he attempts to write: But in- 
fead of this, he adorns them with the plans of 
hoſe caſtles were ſtate priſoners are confined, asa 
perpetual memento to him, not to take too great 
liberties with his pen. A German author is, in the 
preſent caſe, laid under the ſame reſtrictions as 2 
frenchman; the princes on the other fide of the 
Rhine being as jealous of their authority as thoſe 
on this ſide of it. In Italy, Portugal and Spain, 
the monarchs are not only to be dreaded, but likewiſe 
the inquiſition. In England, where one would ima- 
pine that a writer runs no danger in ſpeaking his 
lnoughts, he yet runs great hazards, and ſeldom of- 
ſends one of the parties with impunity. If a man 
Wes not bring himſelf in danger of loſing his liberty 
or his life, for writing his thoughts he at leaſt diſturbs 
lis repoſe, and makes a great number of enemies, 
who eagerly graſp at every opportunity they can meet 
With in order to moleſt, mw if poſſible, ruin him. 

2 In 
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In Holland, hunger, thirſt and want have theſans 
effect on foreigners who ſet up for writers in that 
country, as fear on authors in other regions. On one 
hand, an apoſtate monk, who comes to Amſterdam 
or the Hague, to excite the charity of his new bre- 
thren, and obtain a florin a week more from the 
conſiſtory he belongs to, writes an hundred falſities 
againſt the Papiſts, and blindly adopts the groſſeſ 
falſities vented againſt them. Every thing ſuits his 
-purpoſe, provided it will but ſwell his book, and giyg 
the world an opinion, that he bears a mortal hatred 
to the religion he abandoned. On the other hand, 
ſome Jeſuit, or Moliniſt prieſt, after appearing in 
the United Provinces in a lay habit, and with a ſword 
by his fide, acts the part of a ſpy for the advantage 
of his brethren, and publiſhes the moſt inveterate 
Pieces writ by them againſt the Proteſtants, or {lan- 
ders them abominably in ſome wretched rhapſody 
of his own compoſing. He is paid for this pur- 
poſe; and it would be impoflible for him to ſublilt, 
did he not daily publiſh ſuch fallities. A poor crea- 
ture of a lacquey publiſhes, in Holland, Memoir 
of the Regency, during the Minority of Lewis XV.; 
and a trifling phyſician republiſhes them under the 
title of The Life of the Duke of Orleans, in order 
to aſſiſt a money-craving bokſeller, in making the 
public purchaſe theſe ſalſities a ſecond and third time, 
To expect therefore, dear Iſaac, that an able hiſto- 
rian ſhould ever be found among ſuch ſcribblers, 1s 
to imagine that the Meſſiah ſhould ariſe in the Japa- 
neſe nation. The one is as probable as the other. 80 
far ought we then to be from flattering ourſelves with 
the hopes that ſuch a miracle ſhould be wrought, we 
ought rather to fear, that the pernicious books of 
the ſcribblers in queſtion will diſhonour and total) 
deſtroy the majeſty of hiſtory, ; 

Theſe pitiful writers ſeem to be loſt to all ſenſe of 
ſhame. As they are prompted to write merely from exp 
a venal ſpirit, there is nothing they will not ſcruple fea 
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to adyance, whenever they imagine it may be of ſome 
advantage to them. If they once get it into their 
heads, that it will be poſſible for them to obtain 
ſome ſlender penſion from a monarch, they inſtantly 
take up the pen, applaud at random the moſt trifling 
particulars, and raſhly condemn ſuch as are moſt 
hudable, If this is not ſufficient, after having vainly 
applauded the prince, they will be ſo mean as to flat- 
ter his officers and miniſters ; and if, unhappily for 
the commonwealth of learning, this groveling con- 
duct will not raiſe then to the wiſhed for height, they 
will not ſcruple to. dedicate their works to ſome 
clerk of the treaſury, or valet-de chambre The 
impudent pride of ſome of theſe pitiful writers is 
ſtill more ſhocking than their greedy thirſt of gain, 
for ſome of them, entirely regardleſs of the con- 
tempt in which they are held by the public, are yet 
ſo bold as to cenſure the moſt illuſtrious writers. 
How inſolently have twenty wretched ſcribblers ſpoke 
of Bayle, whoſe writings they had ſcarce capacity 
enough to underſtand. 

Now I am ſpeaking of ſuch low writers as have 
endeavoured to blacken their memory, I will take 
notice of an impertinent. circumſtance I obſerved 
ſome time fince in Moreri. Thou knoweſt that 
lis prieſt, who had got a little tincture of hiſtory, 
compiled an hiſtorical work, of very little value, 
in an alphabetical order; and which ſome perſons 
or learning and abilities have vainly endeavoured to 
correct and improve. Here follows the terms in 
which he ſpeaks of the illuſtrious Thuanus, the wiſett 
and moſt impartial hiſtorian France has to boaſt of. 
* Thuanus, ſay he “, who favoured the Calviniſts, &c.“ 
Can any thing be fo ſhocking, as to ſee a great per- 
ſonage ſo odiouſly ſlandered ? For, ſpite of Moreri's 
nflauations, it is univerſally known that Thuanus 
ved and died a Papiſt. It is plain from Moreri's 
expreſſions, that he endeavours to infinuate, that the 
kgacious hiſtorian in queſtion was a proteſtant in 
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his heart, and that the only reaſon for his Writing 
certain things was, his having a tendency to the 
Proteſtant religion. How unhappy, excellent Iſaac, 
is the fate of illuſtrious men and famous hiſtorians! 
Whenever they prefume to ſpeak the truth; a thou- 
ſand horrid flanders are invented, to leſſen the autho- 
rity of the incidents related by them. Perſons, 
who ought never to mention them but with the utmo 
veneration, dare to explain their intentions, and 
gueſs the motives which prompted them to ad. 
What a confuſion is there in the republic of letters} 
Shall Moreri preſume to cenſure” and calumniate E 
'Thuanus ? O Tempora! O Mores! Ought we to 
wonder after this, that the whole ſchool of the net 
Jeſuits ſhould have exclaimed, and exclaim every Al 
day, againſt this great man; that Jurieu ſhould ne 
have publiſhed an odious book againſt the renowned Wt t: 
Arnauld; and that the laſt mentioned ſhould hae dom 
writ another ſtill more criminal againſt the prince ich 
and princeſs of Orange, when they were raiſed ave 
to the Britiſh throne? It is the fate of great mei t 
to be attacked by pitiful writers. One would e th 
be apt to imagine, that this was a circumſtanci te! 
eſſential to their glory; and I] do not think their 
anv of them has eſcaped paying tribute to egg N 
nd malice, * nich 
Enjoy thy health, excellent Iſaac; live con bo 
tented and happy; and never ſuffer thyſelf to ba": 


ever-reached by the fallacicus power of flanderers. a 
cot 


declar 
the E1 
Was ſe 
There 
malec. 
atem! 
May i1 
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LETTER CLXXXVIL. 


Deſcription” of the city of Edinburgh.——A ſhort ac- 
count of the union of Scotland with England. 
Some quotations from the Continuation of the Hi- 
ſtory of England; with remarks on them, —Cha- 
rafter of the Scotch people. 


AARON MoNCEca to Jacos BRITO. 


Edinburgh. 
Dinburgh, excellent Brito, whither I have 
been artived ſome days, is a ſpacious city, and 
wetty well built. Its deſtiny is like that of all capi- 
ul cities, which is not the reſidence of the monarch ; 
nſtead of increaſing, it is ſcarce poſſible for it not 
to fall from its former grandeur. The whole king- 
dom of Scotland feels the prejudice which its union 
with England has done it; and the Scots frequently 
have cauſe te reflet, how different it is for a coun- 
try to be governed by its own ſovereigns, or reduced 
lo the rank of a province. It coſt the Engliſh infi- 
lite pains; and almoſt endleſs toils, before they could 
entirely ſubje& the Scots: For this nation, haughty, 
raiant, warlike, and jealous of its rights, ſubmitted 
vith regret to a foreign power ; and were ever ready 
lo ſhake off a yoke, which they imagined the En- 

gli intended to lay upon their necks. de 

Few revolutions have happened in England but the 
Sotch have had a ſhare in them. They generally 
declared in favour of the party contrary to that which 
the Engliſh eſpouſed ; or, if they did favour it, it 
was ſeldom with the conſent of the whole nation. 
There always remained a conſiderable number of 
malecontents, who were ever ready to engage in any 
attempt againſt the government: And in this rank we 
2 include the greateſt part of thoſe called High- 
anders. 

The Scotch are divided into two different ſorts of 
people, ho differ almoſt totally in their manners, 
cultoms, and even language. The gentlemen, and 

the 
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the inhabitants of the towns and low-lands, ſpe, in 
Engliſh, They are polite, and at the ſame time ny 
haughty. They are endued with genius, ſtudy thei or 
ſciences, and are lovers of the polite arts. They per- tin 
haps are not poſſeſſed of all the virtues of the En- 5c: 
gi, but then they have not their defects. The 
ighlanders ſpeak a language called Gachlet, which WM liar 

is common to them with the Iriſh. Several of then Scc 
wear yellow ſhirts, and lead a life very much reſem- ga 
bling that of ſavages. They were formerly vaſtly WM # !: 
prone to inſurrections. Doubtleſs their diſpoſitions WM tot 
are not changed; but it is infinitely leſs eaſy tor then WM for 
to rebel. King William found means to build ſve. WM nd 
ral fortreſſes in the midſt of their mountains. HewasiM An 
the firſt monarch who ſubjefted them; and this v gre 
not one of the eaſieſt enterprizes which that illuſtrious WM con 
prince completed. Theſe citadels, which the Englih WM for: 
have built in the mountains, did not ſtrengthen their Ml the! 
23 ſo much in Scotland, as the union of the ,, 
cotch parliament with that of England. Thou per- vie 
haps may'ſt not be diſpleaſed, worthy Brito, to hear quir 
ſome of the chief circumſtances of that union. umi 
There were formerly, in this kingdom, eſtates I ting 
general, like thoſe who aſſemble in London, and de 
who aſſumed the title of parliaments. The eſtates lit 
uſed to regulate the affairs of Scotland; and had the aut 
ſame authority over their own country as the Englih Hand 
have over theirs. The Engliſh, in queen Anne's de! 
reign, formed the deſign of uniting England with Hud 
Scotland; and, in that manner, to form of them one. I. 
ſtate, governed by one and the ſame parliament. It Witt! 
was no eaſy matter to put this project in execution, ſttey 
and yet they at laſt compaſſed their ends. They re- Wi: 
preſented to the Scotch, that the union would be of lad : 
advantage to the two kingdoms and that a certain e tor 
and ſtated conjunction between them, by bands that ¶ ou 
ſhould be eternal, would endue them with greatel 
ſtrength, to reſiſt their common enemies; and in- 
deed it was natural enough to ſuppoſe, that the wit 
tual intereſt both of England and Scotland required 
that union. Spite of the vigorous oppoſition made 
by a great number of able Scotchmen, who judges 
1 
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in a different manner; and by the aid of a great ma- 
y more, who were won over, either by perſuaſion 
or intereſt, the Engliſh took a proper opportunity of 
times and ſeaſons; and, at laſt, ſolemnly united the 
Scotch parliament to that of England. 

By this union, they allowed ſeats in the new par- 
lament thus united, only to a very ſmall number of 
Scotch members, whilſt all thoſe —— to En- 
and were received into it, and preſerved their ſeats 
u before. This conſiderable diſparity with regard 

WT tothe members of the Engliſh and Scotch, gives the 
WT former a certainty of having a plurality of voices, 
and ſo makes them abſolute maſters of all debates. 
ud indeed, it was not till after having conquered a 
eat many difficulties, that this union was entirely 
;W completed and ſettled. At firſt, ſeveral parties were 
(WY formed among the Scotch. Some, _=_ pretence of 
Wl their being inflamed with a true zeal for their coun- 
e, would have the propoſals of the Engliſh entirely 
-W:cjectcd. . Others conſented to receive them, but re- 
r WW quired the number of the Scotch-members to be un- 
lmited ; and, that all thoſe who had a right. of fit- 
ag in the Scotch parliament ſhould likewiſe have 
be privilege to fit in that of England. But the En- 
agli made an artful uſe of all theſe divifions, and 
c WY cauſed them to be ſubſervient to obtain their ends; 
h WJ 21d after ſeveral debates, and ſome flight conteſts, 
le union of the two kingdoms was reſolved upon, 
ud cemented for ever. 
ef the Scotch, worthy Brito, have ſuffered ſome 
It iittle inconveniences by the loſs of their privileges, 
n, dey have gained, on the other hand, a great many 
e Wivantages, which they never would have enjoyed, 
od they always formed a ſeparate, and, as it were, 
in Wi foreign nation from England. How many times 
at Would they have been expoſed to the fury of civil 
Wars, either foreign or domeſtic : To ſpeak only of 
Hole in queſtion, is not a diviſion between two na- 
ons, ſubje& to the ſame monarch, neceſſarily at- 
ended with the moſt fatal conſequences ? 


The 
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The authors of the Continuation of the Hiſtory N 
| Rapin de Thoyras, have well enough deſcribed ten 
different emotions which diſturbed Scotland darino in 
this union. But then, as is uſual: with them, they (a 
abandon themſelves to their enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of con- 
troverſy; and nothing can be more inſolent and { 
ditious than their reflections. To procure that 
peace, and that increaſe of power,” ſay they“, « | 
was not neceſſary that Scotland ſhould be in 2 work 
condition than Ireland, which, notwithſtanding it 
being conquered, has yet preſerved its parliament, 


It was enough that this kingdom ſhould bind itſe1M”® © 
by a ſolemn and irrevocable act, never to acknoy: or 
ledge any other king but him who ſhould ſway e.! 
Engliſh ſcepter. All that was added to this eflentialiſ:”* 
clauſe was over-ſhooting this mark, which the E 
gliſh ought only to have aimed at; and ſerved to nd c 


other purpoſe than to degrade Scotland, and to make 
it, in proportion to the government, as dependent ot 
England as Britany is on France. As ſo ſmall a num 
ber of Scotch members, added to ſo great a numbet 
of thoſe of England, were one day to compoſe thy 
Britiſh parliament, where all _ were to be de 
cided by a plurality of voices, did not this giveth 
Engliſh a certainty of ſucceeding in all their ma 
ſures ? Did not the following clauſe, repeated almol 
at every article, Unleſs the parliament of Great Bn 
tain ſhould think proper to make ſome alteratio 
in it,” give up all their rights, cuſtoms and privilege 
of the Scotch into the hands of the Engliſh ? Th 
odiovs reſtriction to fixteen Scotch peers who we 
allowed ſeats in the parliament of Great Britain, 
the ſame time that no Engliſh peer was excluded fron 
it; the ſubordination of the admiralty of Scotland ti 
the lord high-admiral of England; the change in tl 
weights and meaſures ; the ſubjection as to the mann 
of levying taxes, and to the ſame kind of taxes; d 
theſe contribute to ſecure the peace and increaſe t 
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* Rapin Thoyras's Hiſtory of England continued from f ine thi 


acceſſion of king George I. Tom. XII. pag. 106. 


pow! 


wer; or ſhew, in diſtin characters, the ſuperiority 
nd ſovereignty of England? After all, it was but 
juſt that thoſe, who had ſold their king, ſhould one 
lay puniſh themſelves, by ſelling their ſovereignty 
and their independence. I proteſt that it is in no ill 
view I have laid down theſe ſeveral reflections, which 
belong to the province of an hiſtorian. I am even 
perſuaded, and wiſh ſincerely it were poſſible for me 
to perſuade thoſe who may imagine themſelves ag- 
rrieved, that it is more advantageous for them that 
whatis done ſhould remain on its preſent foot, than 
toattempt to change it, even though they ſhould be 
certain of ſucceſs.” | 

s this, worthy Brito, writing with the dignity and 
impartiality required in hiſtory ? And could the au- 
tior of a defamatory libel make uſe of other expreſſi- 
dus? Can any thing be more injurious to a nation 
tian the following paſſage: After all, it was but 
alt that thoſe, who had ſold their king, ſhould one 


and their independence!“ It mult be owned that the 
Engliſh government is very indulgent, or rather very 
much of a philoſophic caſt, to let ſuch inſolent aſſer- 
ions paſs unpuniſhed! In Paris, the magiſtrates ſen- 
ence daily to the flames, books whoſe only guilt is 
heir containing ſome opinions that are a little too 


equences and effects of ſuperſtition. In London, the 
government will not condeſcend to take notice of a 
arcel of defamatory libels written againſt it; and 
uniſh the authors of them no otherwiie than by con- 
empt and oblivion. But poſſibly ſuch an indulgence 
faulty, as it is an encouragement to ſlanderers. 


ching can be ſo whimſical, and at the ſame time 


pertinent, as the proteſtation made by the writers 
queſtion, viz. ** Of their having no ill view in 
aking theſe reflections; and their wiſhing ſincerely 
Wt thoſe, who imagine themſelves aggrieved, may 
ot attempt to recover their rights.“ It muſt be con- 
lled that this is an excellent maxim, in order to in- 
ne the minds of people to the love of peace and 
tran- 
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ey puniſh themſelves, by ſelling their ſovereignty 


tee; or which deſcribe, in lively touches, the con- 
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© ed hiſtorians, we need but read the following padlage 


-who are accuſtomed to arbitrary power, may perhaps 


ciples, cannot without condemning themſelves, for 


. neceflarily fill the minds of a great number of pero Vor. 
Wii 
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tranquillity, to reproach them in {6 ſharp and injuri. 
rious a manner, with their ſubmiſſion to the laws tie 
And is not this ſeditious exhortion to obedience per. le. 
feftly well calculated to diſpoſe them to it? To pro 
the diſintereſtedneſs and impartiality of theſe preteng. WW® © 


If ever a people had a right to take up arms, MI”! 
was the Scotch on that occaſion, when the affair wa; 
either for them to continue, or to ceaſe to be, a pu- 
ticular people; that is, the bufineſs was, the lofing 
their ſovereignty, their rights, their honour, and their 
religion; a loſs, to which the allegiance they owel 
their monarchs could not oblige them; much le 
that which they owed to a parliament, viſibly and 
notoriouſly proved to have little zeal for their coun-| 
try; and conniving with thoſe who endeavoured tg 
raiſe themſelves by demeaning and weakening it, 
Their right, their force, and the circumſtances which 
made them ſtill more formidable than they, in reality 
were, were known. They contented themſelve 
with camplaining ; and with-proving in due form, 
that their complaints were juſtly grounded. Thoſe, 


ſay, that the Engliſh, who are directed by other prin- 


bear owning, that this people did more than the 
duty, and that they would not have been ſo tractable 
in the like circumſtances.“ a a 
Methinks, dear Brito, that a writer could not have 
declared more expreſsly, that the Scotch did wrong 
in not taking up arms againſt their ſovereign ; an 
that in purſuance of the maxims of the Engliſh, the 
ought ſtill to take up arms. Could an Italian Jeſuit 
who had wrote in Rome the Continuation of Rapin 
Hiſtory of England, at the command of the prelen 
der, have writ otherwiſe ? How unhappy is it fe 
ſuch perſons, as have not knowledge enough to d 
ſtinguiſn a ſeditious libel from a true and candid 
ſtory, to loſe their time in reading ſuch pieces as Mes 21 
libellous Continuation in queſtion ? That work mull: ev. 
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ith falſe ideas; when they blindly give credit to all 
he falſities contained in them; and are ſeduced by 
de pitiful refletions of thoſe wretched ſcriblers. 
[ have often ſpoke to thee, worthy Brito, as well 
x to [ſaac Onis, of this Continuation of the Hiſtory 
of England, becauſe that every time I had recourſe 
nit I found new errors in it. Some of theſe ſhew 
ſich extreme ignorance, that we can ſcarce believe 
de authors could have been guilty of them even after 
qur reading them; and to give thee a ſpecimen of 
is, I ſhall only point out one paſſage in which theſe 
ecurate geographers ſay, © that a ſhip cannot paſs 
rough the ſtreights of Gibraltar, without being 
oled to the cannon of that fortreſs.” A perſon 
nut be very ignorant, not to know the breadth of 
eſe ſtreights; and a- great novice in gunnery, to 
ucy that a cannon-ball can reach from fide to fide 
f thoſe ſtreights. But the greateſt defect in it, and 
bat which renders it abſolutely contemptible, is 
is notorious partiality: And the leaſt reflection on 
his circumſtance will ſhew, how dangerous it is 
d permit all perſons indiſcriminately to engage in 
ting hiſtory. This book will poſſibly not do 
duch harm in England; fince, not to mention that 
"oft perſons of a polite education know what is 
win the incidents themſelves, and that few of the 
mmmon people underſtand French, Mr. Tindal, the 
ipliſh tranſlator of Rapin, has not ſhewn ſo 
tle judgment as to tranſlate the rhapſody of his 
lipid compilers. 
To return to the Scotch, friend Brito : Preſby- 
aniſm, that is, Nazareniſm eſtabliſhed much after 
e fame manner as among the Genevans and Dutch, 
the prevailing religion in Scotland, The worſhip 
the church of England is eſtabliſhed only in Eng- 
and Ireland, and conſequently there are no pre- 
tes in Scotland, Paſtors, who are ſimply ſuch, 
e care of the churches in the latter kingdom. In 
dog. James I. forced the Scotch to receive the 
es and ceremonies of the church of Eng/and: 
id even obliged them to admit of biſhops, ſpite of 
Vor. IV. ; A a Pls 
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who abhor as much the ' Engliſh prelates, as fl 


hand in Scotland; the prelates were turned out, a 
things reverted to their former ſituation, and ha 


they write in the fame language, no diſtinction is m 
between an author who writes at Edinburgh, 2 


"ed in the ſame light with two Frenchmen, one 
ton, Mr. Locke, and Dr. Clarke; in like mani 


riſians. They nevertheleſs have had ſeveral g 
-men, who belong immediately to them ; and beli 


verſe, of 
perſons of learning, the friars excepted who 


oy fition made by the preſbyterian miniſt 


Jeſuits do the prelates of the Gallican church, y 
have not admitted the conſtitution. © This innovatic 
brought afterwards great calamities on Engla 
Scotland and Ireland. During . theſe troubles x 
diviſions, the preſbyterian religion got the upp 


continued ſo ever fince that time. 
The literati among the Scotch are blended in 
commonwealth of letters, with the Engliſh, 


another who writes to London. They are conſid 


whom ſhould write at Paris, and the other in Lyo 
Since the union of the two kingdoms, the Scot 
have a right to ſhare in the glory of Sir Iſaac Ne Axial 


as a native of Languedoc enjoys his ſhare in the fa 
of Boileau, Mallebranche, and other renowned! 


the famous Dr. Gilbert Burnet, who, for his pe 
nal merit and his writings, and among others for 
noble Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Chu 
of England, was raiſed to the epiſcopal ſee of 
liſbury, and whom I lately mentioned to thee, pe 
ing of his Hiſtory of his own times*, I ſhall « 
tent myſelf with hinting at the famous Bucha 
preceptor to James VI. king of Scotland, a 
artfu] politician, a great hiſtorian, and an excel.” 
poet. In the laſt mentioned character, we, and 
reſt of the Chriſtian ſocieties, are obliged to 
for having given us a beautiful tranſlation, in Li 
al David's pſalms. This compoli 
endears, in the higheſt degree, his memory u 


See Letter CLX. 
them 
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temſelves painted but too ſtrongly to the life in his 
ker Latin poems, a circumitance which their vio- 
Int perſecutions did but too much authorize. His 
pitory of Scotland, writ. in beautiful Latin proſe, 
m excellent work, with ſubmiſlion tothe Jacobites, 
jo cannot pardon the freedom with which he deſ- 
bes the gay life of the bleſſed Mary Stuart. And 
to his Dialogue concerning the Right of Sovereign- 
u Scotland, it has diſpleaſed none but ſuch as were 
xn ſlaves to arbitrary power, and the fiery aſſerters 
{ paſſive obedience, | 
Enjoy thy health, dear Brito; may thy life be 
ntented and propitious: I ſhall return ſoon to 
ris; and will not write to thee till I ſhall have got 
ther, | 


— 


rern eee 


licial Aſtrology conſidered as a ridiculous ſyſtem 
funded only on merely chimera.— Some thoughts 
concerning dreams, divine and natural.— Remar- 
kable ones quoted from Scripture-Writings, and 
others ; one particularly from Tully and another 
of Mahommed II. | 


Isaac Onisto AARON MoNCECA. 


Grand -· Cairo 
GYPT, worthy Monceca, has been in all ages, 
the center of ſuperſtition; and of all the hea- 
ts, none have carried the folly and extravagance 
dolatry to ſuch a height as the ancient Egyp- 
8 


F Alter the Nazarene religion had deſtroyed, in this 
ntry, the ignominious worſhip of idols, there 
remained many cuſtoms which were repugnant 
ſeaſon, The religion in queſtion could not ex- 
ate the love the Egyptians had for judicial aſtrolo- 
heir blind belief in the chimerical predictions 
mpericks, and the dread of certain effects of na- 
Aa 2 ture, 
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courſe of things as already ſettled. But I would aſk, 
whether any man in the world is ſo very ſilly, as to 
alert that men, at the inſtant of their birth? are ſo 
fritly bound; and ſo neceſſarily determined to cer- 
tain actions, that it is abſolutely impoſſible for them 
to do any others? I fancy there is not found, even 
among the moſt rigid Janſeniſts, perſons ſo ſtrangely 
prejudiced, as to attempt to deſtroy ſo far the power 
of free-will. If we allow mankind but ever. fo 
litle liberty, we deſtroy the pretended regiſter of 
the planets, and the knowledge of demons ; for it 
is ſufficient that he has the power to determine him- 
ſelf, to give us a right of concluding, that God is the 
only being who knows what courſe he will take. I 
therefore reduce my argument, dear Monceca, and 
ſay thus; If the fate of man is writ in the planets, 
he conſequently is not endued with any liberty, either 
phyſical or moral; he muſt act in conſequence to 
what is written in thoſe planets. A perſon muſt 
therefore be ſtrangely blinded, not to perceive the 
uncertainty of the predictions vented by the aſtrologers. 
If the evident reaſons, by which philoſophers de- 
monſtate the abſurdity of it, have not been able to 
enlighten the minds of the common people; yet the 
falfity of them (new proofs of which are furniſhed 
daily) ought to have been of ſome ſervice. 

In declaring my opinion thus frankly, concerning 
judicial aſtrology and necromancy, I cannot prevail 
with myſelf to rank the interpreting of dreams in 
the fame claſs. I will own, that moſt of thoſe who 
et themſelves up for interpreters of them, are a par- 
cel of impoſtors, who aleribe this faculty to them- 
ſelves: But I fancy there is often in our dreams, 
ſomething ſupernatural, the cauſe of which is undiſ- 
coverable by us. Thou perhaps may 'ſt wonder, dear 
Monceca, to hear me aſſert this opinion, which ſeems, 
a firſt ſight, unworthy a philoſopher. Pardon my 
weakneſs. I have exerted my utmoſt endeavours to 
ercome my prejudices; I peruſed the beſt authors, 
n order to meet with arguments to deſtroy my error; 
but all my care and ſtudy have ſerved only to ſtrength- 

Aa 3 en 
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en me in my opinion. I will now inform tlie o 
arguments which biaſs me on this occaſion, Thou 


mayeſt give me thy thoughts on this head; and! 


Mall be obliged to thee if thou wilt aſſiſt me in diſ. 
covering whether they are deceitful, and have only 
the. appearance of truth. | 

Authors both ancient and modern are agreed in 
the diſtinction they have made of dreams; and range 
them under two different claſſes, the firſt of which 
contains the divine dreams, and the ſecond the natu- 
ral, This diviſion has been followed equally by the 
heathen philoſophers, and by the Jewiſh as well as 

azarene doctors. They conſequently muſt have 
believed, that there are ſome divine dreams which 
are ſent us from heaven, ſince they ranked them un- 
der a particular tjaſs, This is the firſt circumſtance 
favourable to nocturnal revelations; a circumſtance 
that is ſo much the ſtronger, as it has been adopted by 
learned men of various nations, and profeſſing reli- 
gions directly oppolite in their natures. 
It may be ſaid, that dreams have been conſidered, 
by all men, as ſupernatural. The Jews cannot doubt 
but that there are many of that kind. We are in- 
formed, by our ſacred books, that God revealed in 
a dream, to Abimelech king of Gerar, that Sarah 
was Abraham's wife* ; and he foretold by the fame 
means, to Phar ah king of Egypt, the ſeven years 
of fertility, which were to be followed by ſeven 
years of barrenneſs +. That he informed Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Pabylon, of the future ſtate of 
empires, by the viſion of a ſtatue, the head of which 
was of gold, the arms and breaſt of filver, the belly 
and thighs of braſs, the legs of inpn, and the feet 
partly iron ard partly earth}. God employed like 
wiſe a dream, to prevent Alexander from one Cay 
deſtroying Jeruſalem. Joſehus $, the hiſtorian of 
eur nation, in'orms us, that the image of Jaddui 
appeared to this monarch, and promiſed him the 


+ Gen. xli. 1 to 7. 1 Dan, il 
$ Joſeph, Antiq. Judaic, Lib, XI. chap 


con- 


® Gen. xx. 3 to 7. 
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conqueſt of the eaſt. Alexander, ſometime after 
his viſion, being offended at the Jews, marched out 
ainſt them with a deſign to chaſtiſe them ſeverely : 
But Jaddus, cloathed in his pontifical veſtments, 
coming out to meet him by the, command which 
God had given him in a dream the night before; 
and the monarch, calling to mind that this prieſt was 
the fame perſon who had appeared to him in Mace- 
donia, in a dream, not only changed his reſolution, 
but even ſacrificed in the temple, after the Jewiſh 
manner, and granted them all the privileges they 
deſired. 

After ſuch authentic teſtimonies of the truth of 
drine dreams, how can any perſon pretend to aſſert 
that heaven never reveals its will to men by reve- 
ations which he favours them with during their ſleep. 
| know, dear Monceca, that ſuch Jews and 
Nazarenes as reje& celeſtial dreams ſay, that 
what God has dene ſometimes by extraordinary 
means, ought not to ſerve as the foundation of a 
general ſyſtem ; that it would be abſurd toeſtabliſh, 
that there is often ſomething ſupernatural in rain, and 
in the ſound of inſtruments, becauſe God has ſome- 
times ſent extraordinary floods, and that the ſound 
of trumpets overthrew the walls of Jericho; that 
theſe are particular miracles, which have no-influence 
on the ordinary courſe of things; that when they 
lappen, God will condeſcend to diforder, by ſuper- 
natural means, the order eftabliſhed by him; and 
tat this happens ſo ſeldom, that it is ſtrange any 
perſon ſhould make a rule of it, which may autho- 
me a chimerical diſtinction; there being no proof 
to ſhew, that all the dreams, three or four excepted, 
Klich have been made ſince Adam, are owing to 
other means than that which produces the natural. 

Some free-thinkers, ſeveral philoſophers, who 
ae not either of the Jewiſh or Nazarene belief, 
make much ſhorter work with this difficulty, by 
utterly denying the truth of the dreams mentioned 
in our divine books. Dreams, according to the per- 
lons in queſtion, ariſe wholly from the diſtinct ima- 

ges 
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ges impreſſed on the imagination, or which are pre. t 
ſented to it in the day-time. Every one has viſions WM t 
according to his ſtate and profeſſion; and men are Ml « 
themſelves the makers of them. A lover hasdreams h 
relating to his amours, a miſer to his treaſures, an n 
ambitious man to his vain honours, and a warrior n 
to battles, a counſellor to cauſes, an attorney to de. o 
clarations, a farmer-general to theft and rapine, a WM tc 
Janſeniſt to enthuſiaſm and impoſture, and a jeſuit p 
to fraud and tyranny, It is the fame with reſpet p. 
to women. The coquet fancies ſhe impoſes upon her WM b; 
lover, the inconſtant that ſhe is getting new admirers, 

the prude that ſhe is delivering her tedious maxims, WM |u 
the devotee that ſhe is dallying with her director, WM (0: 
or flandering her neighbours ; and the proſtitute that 
ſhe is revelling in pleaſures, with which ſhe was not 
able to ſatiate herſelf in the day-time, They quote 
the example of Theſeus, who being deſirous of imi- 
tatingHercules, always had this hero in the night- 
time preſent to his imagination. They mention 
Tbemiſtocles, who was fo jealous of the trophies 
of Miltiades, that the thoughts of this tormented him 
even in his ſleep, They do not omit Marcellus, 
who often uſed to dream, that he was fightinga 
duel with Hannibal, 

But however, notwithſtanding the natural dreams 
of theſe great men, yet this ought net to deſtroy the 
belief of ſuch as have ſomething ſupernatural in them, 
Becauſe a thing happens, ſometimes, in a certain 
manner, yet it cannot be inferred from thence, but 
it may alſo ſometimes happen after a different man- 
ner. Thus, in taking it for granted that the dreams 
of Theſeus, of Miltiades, and Marcellus, prove that but 
great men have dreams which have nothing ſupern-W n 


® Somnia, quz ludunt mentes volutantibus umbris, &c. 
Petron. Satyr. page 176 the 


Thus tranſlated, 
Dreams, which delude the mind with flitting ſhades, z 
Nor from the teraples come, nor from the Gods, + 
But each man forms his own ; for when in ſleep fi 


The limbs are all diſſolv'd, the mind at reſt, 
The actions of the day are wrought at night, 
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oral in them, we ſtill may be juſtly allowed to aſſert, 
that they alſo are indulged others, "which, by the 
divine power, foretel them events to come. Hiſtory 
has preſerved a numberleſs multitude of incidents, 
related by the greateſt writers, and ſometimes by the 
moſt famous philoſophers, winch authorize the reality 
of celeſtial dreams. Theſe wonderful dreams are not 
told us by perſons of no genius or learning, by ſu- 
perſtitious monks, or by authors of romances ; but by 
perſons whoſe genius and learning are acknowledged 
by all the literati. 


Joſephus informs us, that Archelaus, governor of 


ſudea, ſe he ſaw, in ſleep a few oxen, eating 
ſome ears of wheat; and that an Eſſenian Jew who 
interpreted this dream, foretold this prince the cala- 
mities in which he was afterwards involved“. 

It is related, by Herodotus, that the daughter of 

Policrates, tyrant of Samos, having dreamed that 
ſhe ſaw her father raiſed aloft in the air, where Ju- 
peter watered him, and the ſun anointed him, the 
deadly conſequences proved but too evidently the 
truth of this dream ; Oreſtes, lieutenant of Camby- 
ſes, having given orders ſome time after, that Poli- 
crates ſhould be hanged on the ſummit of a moun- 
tain, where Jupiter watered and waſhed with rain 
the body of that tyrant, and the ſun anointed him 
with his own fat +. 
Plutarch, who mentions ſeveral nocturnal revela- 
tions, relates, that the friends of Ptolomy, ſirnamed 
the Thunderer, dreamt, that Seleucus cauſed him to- 
be tried before wolves and vultures ; and that, after 
theſe blood-thirſty judges had paſt ſentence, he diſtri- 
buted a great quantity of meat to his enemies. This 
omen was ſoon followed by his death, and by the 
entite defeat of his army . 

Tully, that ſupreme genius, whoſe works have been 
the admiration of the learned during ſo many centu- 


® Joſeph. Antiquit. Judaic. Libr, XVII. Cap. xv. 

T Heredot. Hiſtor. Libr. III. page 180. 

4 Flut. in Opt, Quare Deus Malef. Pœnam diff. page 519. 
ries, 
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ries, relates ſo ſurprizing a. ſtory, that no perſon 


can read it but muſt be perſuaded that there often is 


ſomething in dreams, which declare the divine will, 


and the things that muſt befal us. T'wo Arcadi- 
ans,” ſays that illuſtrious Roman, © who were friends, 
being arrived in Megara, were obliged to leave one 
another. One of them went and lodged at an inn, 


and the other with a friend of his acquaintance, at 


whoſe houſe he uſed always to refide. The perſon 
who lodged with his friend, ſaw, in a dream in the 
night, his companion, who conjured him to come 
to his aſſiſtance, to ſave him from the maſter of the 
inn, who was going to murder him. This ſad viſi- 
on having awaked him, he ſtarted up in a fright, flew 
out of the houſe, and made the beſt of his way to the 


inn. Hawever, after he had gone a conſiderable 


way down the ſtreet, he thought it would be idle to 
pay any regard to dreams, and for that reaſon went 
back to bed again. Fe had not been long aſleep, 


before he again faw his friend covered with blood 


and wounds, and beſeeching him fince he had not 
thought proper to ſuccour him whilſt he was living; 
to go to the gate of the city, and ſtop his body, 
which the inn- , Who had murdered him, was 


carrying off in a dung-cart. The Arcadian, who 


was ſtruck much more with this ſecond viſion than he 
had been with the firſt, ran to the city-gate ; pre- 
ſently after which he ſaw the dung-cart, and ordering 
it to be ſtopt, the body was found. The murderer 
was then ſeized and put to death *.” 

This ſtory is alſo related by Valerius Maximus ; 
and ſince ſeveral illuſtrious authors have judged proper 
to tranſmit it to poſterity, I do not know what right 
any perſon has to look upon it as fabulous. If incr 
dents affirmed by the moſt famous writers may be 
conſidered as impoſtures and falfities, what a wide 
field would this open to ſcepticiſm ? In this caſe there 
would be nothing which we might not doubt the truth 


Cicero de Divinat. Lb. I. page 32. 


+ Val. Max. Lib. I. Cap. viii. page 38. of 
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I do not ſee an d reaſon which ought to in- 
4 us to believe, US Tully intended to impoſe on 
his readers, and attempt to make one believe a ſtory 
to which he himſelf gave no credit. Perſons may 
jultly conſider as abſurd, the miraculous tales which 
are found in the writings of a friar, though the fal- 
ity of it cannot be intirely demonſtrated ; ſuch per- 
ſons have very juſt reaſon for their unbelief, ſince the 
intereſt which the friars have, to favour ſuperſtition, 
may prompt them to invent fictions, to which they 
endeavour to give anair of truth: But could a Ro- 
man conſul, a 2 in fine, a perſon of Tul- 
ly's character, be guilty of ſuch great weakneſs ? 
Could there be any motive,which ſhould prompt him 
to impoſe upon mankind ; and could he hope to reap 
any advantage from their credulity ? 

To the dream related by this great man, I ſhall 
add that which Mahommed II. had, the night be- 
fore the taking of Conſtantinople, an account of 
which is found in all the authors who have writ the 
lite of this emperor. He imagined he ſaw an old 
man of a gigantic ſtature, who came down from hea- 
zen ; and put at ſeveral times, a ring on each of his 
WH fingers. Being awaked, he cauſed his dream to be 
WH interpreted, when he was affured, that he ſhould ob- 
uin the empire of Greece. Immediately he ſtormed 
de city of Conſtantinople, and won that imperial 
ay, which all his ſucceſſors have made the place of 
their reſidence ever ſince. 

There are a great many more incidents like to that 
; Wl {| have related, which ſhew that dreams are often re- 
relations from heaven. An illuſtrious Neapolitan 
philoſopher mentions ſeveral; and affirms that he 
himſelf was witneſs to a circumſtance of a very extra- 
ordinary nature He relates that a ſhepherd, being 
alleep in a place at a conſiderable diſtance from his 
bock, dreamt that a wolf was carrying off a ſheep, 
which he deſcribed to his ſon, and bid him riſe. The 
ater having obeyed his father's orders, found that 
the 
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the wolf was really tearing to pieces the very ſheep 
which had been ſpecified to him *. | 

\ I wonder, excellent Monceca, that any perſon 
ſhould pretend to reje& the truth of divine dreams, 
after ſo many evident proofs have been given of the 
reality of them. To confirm the reality of a thing in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, what more can be defired than 
incidents atteſted by great men living in all ages? 
The ancients as well as moderns are united in their 
atteſtations of the truth of ſeveral nocturnal revelations, 
This muſt be allowed by every perſon who is not an | 
abſolute ſceptic in hiſtory. There remains only one 
weak objection to be urged by ſuch as perſiſt obſti- 
nately in their opinion; viz. to ſay that dreams, which WI 
may have been ſuppoſed” to be ſent from heaven, 
were really produced by natural effects, and that 
chance made them true But this objeXion will be 
of no force; for what may not that perſon deny who 
is for aſcribing all things to chance? In this caſe, 
the moſt viſible actions of providence would be lock. 
ed upon as the mere iport of fortune. Whenever 
vice is puniſhed it will be called chance ; and the ſame 
whenever virtue is rewarded. Should God work a 
miracle to manifeſt his power, this likewiſe will be 
" aſcribed to chance. Nothing can be more dangerous 
than a ſyſtem that allows too much extent to the con- 
courſe of ſecond cauſes ; and free-thinkers are pleaſed 
with the words Chance and Fortune. : 
Farewell, dear Monceca ; live contented and hap- 
py ; and be ſpeedy in thy anſwer to this letter. 


Alexander ab Alexandro, Genial. Dierum, Libr. I. cap. i. re 
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LETTER cxc. 


laron Monceca's anſwer to Onis's letter concerning 
the reality of dreams; wherein he endeavours to 
prove the abſurdity of ſuppoſing dreams to be of 
any conſequence, with regard to future events. 
A merry ſtory of a pariſh pi ieſt and a country girl. 


AARON MoNnceca tolsaac Onis. 


Edinburgh. 

Shall here anſwer, good Iſ ac, the letter thou fa- 

vouredſt me with concerning the reality of divine 
deams. I am ſurprized that a puiloſopher of thy 
character, and who is ſo well acquainted with the 
noſt ſecret ſprings of ſuperſtition, ſhould adopt ſo 
il grounded an opinion, as that which ſuppoſes tome- 
ting ſupernatural in dreams. To cure thee of thy 
nor, I will anſwer all thy objections ſeparately, and 
nthe ſame order in which thou haſt laid them don. 

Thy opinion is firſt of all grounded on our facred 
books. They indeed make ſome mention of ſuper- 
aural dreams, but then they ſpeak only of a mira- 
ous thing, on which we ought not to ground a ge- 
eral belief. They even adviſe us, in ſcveral places, 
ot to give the leaſt belief to dreams“. They inform 
, that nocturnal illuſions have miſled multitudes, 
bey go farther by commanding us not to give cre- 
t to them. „ You ſhall not have any ſoothſayers, 
ly they to us, nor pay any regard to dreams; and 
all not employ the art of divination after the man- 
7 of the heathens Here we have a very clear and 
tpreſs command, and which, it I miſtake not, 
ainly permits us to reject whatever may be ſaid in 
our of the myſterious part which is ſaid to be con- 
ned in certain dreams. 
What thou obſerveſt, good Iſaac, with reſpect to 
ne learned men who have aſſerted thy opinion, 
y be eaſily invalidated. All eminent men are ſo far 
m countenancing the reality of ſupernatural dreams, 
thou pretendeſt, that I find that ſeveral of the moſt 
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mini ius's, in all ages, have oppoſed this beli 
— 2 no dilinclion between dreams, on 
aſcribes them all to natural cauſes. He ſays that 

good people are commonly favoured with mor 
agreeable dreams than the wicked, becauſe their 
minds are at eaſe, and they are not tortured by re. 
morſe . Cicero, whoſe authority thou haſt cited 
is, of all philoſophers, the greateſt ſtickler again 
nocturnal revelations. He indeed produces ſcveral 
reaſons to authorize them : But he quite invalidate 
their authority. The only reaſon. why he ſtarts ob 
jections to himſelf is, to have the better opportunity 
of eſtabliſhing his ſyſtem, by ſhewing the talfity 0 
ſuch as might be objected to him. Farther, the Ac 
demics uſed always to manage their diſputations in 
manner following ; the opinions, on both ſides, were 
carried as far as poſſible ; and the deciſion was 10 
onounced till after they had been long examined 
t is therefore no ways ſurprizing that "Tully, whi 
was one of that ſect of philoſophers, ſhould have in 
ſtanced every particular which might contribute i 
prove the reality of ſupernatural dreams. He w; 
ſenſible, that he could ſhew the impoſſibility of thi 
whenever he might judge proper. Jo be convince 


of this truth, we need but give ſome little attenuo 
to his arguments. Nothing is ſo plain,” ſays 1 
das that the Gods have no concern in the dreams of 
mortals. Were they the diſpenſers of them, they i. 
doubtleſs would have us take advantage of their gi 
in order to foretel things to come. But what ma . 
reaps any benefit from his dreams? Who is able! . 
underſtand the myſterious ſenſe couch'd under them 
How many people confider them as illuſions and ch 


meras; and who eontemn, as weak and ſupe:ſtitio 
rſons, thoſe who endeavour to interpret them ? 1 
muſt be confeſſed that the Gods put themſelves | 
ins to little purpoſe. They give counſels to mel 
— their ſleep, which they not only entirely d 
regard, but have not the leaſt idea of them in ti 


memories. Since the Deities know the moſt ſe 


* Ariſotel. Ech. ad Nicom. Libr, I. Cap. ali. pag; 18g 
| ough 
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thoughts of mortals, and whatever they ought to do 
that d make themſelves agreeable to them; they conſe- 
quently cannot employ, in order to reveal to them 
their will, dreams, which they are ſenſible mortals 
cannot comprehend, or will make no uſe of. This 
; ſuch a conduct as is entirely repugnant to the cha- 
unt „aer and wiſdom of the Gods“.“ 

After this philoſopher has ſhewn, by ſeveral 
other deciſive reaſons, the impoſſibility of there being 
obi bach things as ſupernatural dreams, he at laſt proves, 
un" by a fingle reflection, the folly of thoſe who give 
credit to, and the ignorance of ſuch as pretend to ex- 
ban them. Though I ſhould even grant,” ſays 
is 108 be, (which I ſhall never do) the reality of nocturnal 
inſpirations, yet ſuch inſpirations would always be to 
vo 0 purpoſe ; no perſon having learning enough to 
explain them. To what purpoſe therefore ſhould the 
Gods communicate to us counſels which we ourſelves 
cannot comprehend, nor be inſtructed in by 
e chers? This would be as ridiculous in them, 
23 it would be for ſome Carthaginian or Spa- 
nh ambaſſadors, to make a ſpetch in their lan- 
guage to the ſenate of Rome, without having 
aua n interpreter with them.“ It is here, wor- 
thy Iſaac, we are to refer the two certain axioms of 
0 "i Mlallebranche. © The Deity never does any thing 
in vain, It always acts by the ſimpleſt methods.” What 
can be more uſeleſs than counſels given in dreams ? 
and can any thing be more perplexed and confound- 
ing: | 
To continue, dear Iſaac, the examinations of thy 
objections, I now proceed to ſuch hiſtorians as have 
tranſmitted to poſterity a great number of dreams, the 
WH cauſes of which have been aſcribed to the Deity. The 
* WY thority of theſe writers, in matters of philoſophy, 
5 looked upon to be very inſignificant. An hiſto- 
nan ought to relate prodigies which are in vogue; but 
it is the buſineſs of a naturaliſt toenquire, whether 


* 


Cicero de Divinat. Libr. II. Cap. xx. pag. 405. 
Cicero de Divinat. Libr. II. Cap. xlix. pag. 420. 
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they are owing to the cauſes to which they are com- 
monly aſcribed. Is any perſon ſo credulous ag t 
believe all the miracles which are told in Livy 2 
They are conſidered as the effect of ſuperſtition. Ne. 
vertheleſs Livy ought not to be blamed for relatin 
them. He wrote the hiſtory of a country where thoſe 
falſe miracles were conſidered as the moſt undoubted 
truths. He was obliged to ſuit himſelf to the genius 
of his fellow-citizens. He was not required, by his 
charactet, to enter into a philoſophical detail; and 
he did his duty if he related things in ſuch a manner, 
as might give his readers an opportunity to Judge o 
the truth of them. An hiſtorian who relates a prodigy 
which he himſelf knows to be falſe, and endeavours 
to perſuade the belief of it by far-fetched reaſons, fail 
in his duty: But if he contents himſelf with relating 
imply what mankind in general have ſaid of it, he 
. ought not to be ſcenſured for it, as he only diſcharges 
his duty; it is the reader's buſineſs to judge whether 
mankind have miſtook. An hiſtorian ought to be 
conſidered as the reporter of a caſe in law, and a 
philoſopher as the judge of it. | 

As to the learned, Fiend Iſaac, whom thou ſpeak- 
eſt of as favourers of ſupernatural dreams, and 
among whom thou rankeſt Alexander ab Alexandro, 
I confeſs that ſome have been carried away by the 
prejudices of education ; and who, far from endea- 
vouring to enlighten the mind, have ſpent their whole 
lives, in ſearching for reaſons to confirm them in their 
errors, This is the caſe of thy Alexander, the dil. 
ciple of Junianus Majus, a Neapolitan. He informs 
us that, from his early youth, he uſed to ſee flock 
ing daily to his maſter, whoſe profeſſion was to inter- 
pret dreams, a multitude of people of all ranks and 
conditions, whoſe dreams he always interpreted in (0 
clear and exact a manner, that many, by his counſels, 
eſcaped the greateſt misfortunes and preſerved thei 


lives“. Iwould ſubmit to thy conſideration, 1 
| aac, 


Ad eum memini, cum puer adhuc eſſem, & ad capiendun 


irgenii cultum , ſrequers aud eum ventitarem, quotidie, fom- 
TT niantius 
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Iſaac, whether the authority of this Alexander, who 


an Opinion which he never examined afterwards, 
ought to be of any weight? To convince thee intirely 
how little it ought to be credited by a philoſopher, 
would but obſerve to thee, that this Junianus Ma- 
jus, whoſe vaſt erudition is ſo much ery'd up by his 
pupil, was called a cheat and an impoſtor, by leſs 
prejudiced Literati . 

If thou wouldeſt but reflect, wortky Ifaac, on 
the impertinent ſtuff which has been writ by ſome 
learned men, who were perſuaded of the reality of 
ſupernatural dreams, thou wilt be obliged either to 
pity their error, or to cenſure their impudence ; ſome 
of them having written ſuch abfurd things, that one 
would naturally conclude, that they wanted to take 
advantage of the weakneſs of mankind, rather than 
to inform them of their real ſentiments. Cælius 
Rhodiginus aſſerts with the utmoſt gravity®, that 
thoſe who ſleep in ſheep-ſkins are favoured with true 
dreams; and gives us a long diſſertation on this ſub- 
jet, in which he explains the Belief of what 
the heathens entertained with reſpect to ſkins of cer- 
uin animals. Are not theſe reflections highly wor- 
thy a philoſopher ! It muſt be confeſſed, that if they 
ae true, the Deity is particularly fond of revealing, 
limſelf to butchers and ſhepherds ; and that princes, 
and all perſons of a certain rank, are deprived of 
bis revelations. Pliny indeed has applied a remedy 
o this inconvenience ; he informing us, that the ſtone 
called by the Greeks, Eumeces, which reſembles a 


wantivum turbam, homineſque celebri fama & multi nominis,, 
de ſoraniis conſultum veniſſe. Declarabat definiebayque, ille,, 
aon brevitur aut ſubobſcure . .. Multi quoque, illius monitu, 
uz interitum, nonnunquam animi egritudines, vitarunt. 
12 ab Alexandre, Genial. Dicrum. Libr. I. Cap. XE 
Pap. 8 2. 

T Avorum queque memoria, hanc in Italia vaniſſime pro; 
ſtebatur artem Junianus Majus. Mart. del Rio Diſquiſit- Ma- 
bear. Libr, IV. Cap. III. Queſt. II. pag. 218. 

Cæl. Rhodig. Lect. Antiquar. Libr, XXVH. Cap. XIV. 


pap, 607. 
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had been ſo prejudiced from his youth, in favour of 
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| revelations is much more agreeable, and leſs offen- 


Init that 1s not very pleaſing; fince a perſon might 


means the bolſter, at moſt, would receive the celel. 
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flint, being laid under a perſon's head when aſlcep, 


occaſions true viſions tg. This way. of procuring 


five to the noſe, than the former, and perſons of 
a high rank may make uſe of it without any reluc- 
tance. However, there till remains a circumſtance 


run the hazard of getting a bump upon his forehead, 
in Cafe he was to uſe the ſtone Eumeces by way of 
bolſter. And indced, we may ſuppoſe that ſuch a 
perſon could not be permitted. to lay it under a bol(. 
ter; for chen, thoſe parts of the Deity which iſſue 
from the flint, being ſtopt by a foreign body, could 
not be able to penetrate ino the head; by which 


| 
7 
tial councels. I could almoſt burſt, good Iſaac, Ne 
w.th laughing, when I reflect on this nonſenſe. N 

Cardan found out a way to compenſate for the ü 
want of the miraculous ſtone ; he declaring that the Wl i 
ſcriptures, laid under one's bolſter, produce true WM rc 
dreams. Aud if the ſcriptures are not to be had, WM pt 
he ſays that the books of thoſe doctors may be uſed, W te 


whom the Nazarenes call the Fathers of the Church*, Wl pr 


As to the laſt mentioned works, I could cably WM di 
ſuppole them to be endued with a ſoporife v 
virtue; but in order that the doſe might work well, WW ao 


it is my opinion that the perſon who was to uſe ib ed 


ought, before he went to bed, to read half a page an: 
of the writings of St. Bernard, St. Gregory, Anſelm, th 
or others of the like ftamp. I do not wonder, dear 
Iaac, that Cardan (ould have aſcribed to ſome books 
the faculty of procuring dreams. He himſelf com- 
municated that faculty to his whole family; and in 
deed, any one who had the happineſs of being t. 
lated to him, was ſure to be inſpired every night. Ha 
a perſon been no nearer related than Don Japhet of Ar- 
menia was to the emperor Cha les V. that is in the tc 
thouſand and eighteenth degrecꝗ, he was ſure of dreal: WM per{ 


+ Plin. Hitt, Natur. Libr. XXXVII. Cap. X. 
Cardan. de Rer. Variet, Libr. VIIT.cap. III. pag. 103- 2 
1 Voiez Den Japhet d' Armenie, Comedie de Scalon. 

ing 
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ing ſupernaturally, and more than a quantum ſufficit, 
|: is he who informs us of ſo fingular a circum- 
tance*. After this, can we doubt of its being au- 
thentic ; and muſt not that perſon be a ſtrange inh- 
del, who ſhould reject it is an idle tale, unworthy a 
man of learning ; and capable of bringing an odium 
on all thoſe who have writ to aſſert the reality of ſu- 
pernatural dreams ? ; 

I am of opinion that we may very ſafely rank the 
dream which Mahommed II. had, the night before the 
taking of Conſtantinople, in the ſame claſs with thoſe 
of Cardan's kinſmen, it appearing to be built on as 
light a foundation, This emperor was an artful cheat, 
nd a man of no religion, who did not ſcruple to 
employ any methods -which might aſſiſt him 1n the 
execution of his projects. He doubtleſs knew very 
well the great aſcendant which ſuperſtition has over 
the human mind; before he gave orders to a general 
lorm againſt Conſtantinople, he was extremely deſi- 
wus of perſuading his ſoldiers, that heaven had 
promiſed him the empire of Greece. The charac- 
ter of this conqueror, whom all the hiſtorians re- 
proach with denying the exiſtence of God, certainly 
did not make him worthy of being favoured with re- 
reaation. If Mahommed had not taken Conſtanti- 
nople, his dream would have been utterly diſregard- 
ed; It was fortune only that rendered it divine; 
and it is that power alſo who has given credit to all 
thoſe which are perpetually trumpeted about, 

The pretended interpretations made of dreams 
ae ſo uncertain, that thoſe who ſet up for interpre- 
ters of them contradict one another. A man who 
Mad reſolved to run in the Olympic Games, dreamt 
that he was lightly carried on a car drawn by four 
borſes, Upon conſulting a ſoothſayer, he was aflur- 
ed, that he would win the race by the ſwiftneſs of 
his courſers, To be ſtill farer of the event, the 
perſon in queſtion conſulted another ſoothſayer, who 
returned him an anſwer directly oppoſite to the for- 


® Cardan, de Rer. Varict, Libr, VIII. Cap. III. pag. 107: 
mer ; 
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mer; do not you ſee, ſays he to him; that you will 
be preceded by four competitors, fince four horſe, 
are to run before you-?” | 
| _- Atheat who pretended to interpret dreams, and had 
ſettled in the ſuburbs of St. Germans, adjoining to 
Paris told a young man, who conſulted him about 
a dream in which he ſaw his miſtreſs, putting a ring 
on the tip of his finger, that he wil ſoon marry 
her. But another cheat, who lived in St. Honore- 
ſtreet, aſſured him, that fince ſhe had put the ring 
only on the tip of his finger, the match would be 
brought almoſt to a concluſion, but that it would 
quite break off on a ſudden. By only crofling the 
new bridge in Paris, the revelations of- the Deity 
were directly contrary. Was not this man finely 
inſtructed ? 

It were to be wiſhed, friend Iſaac, that all falſe 
prophets, who ſerve only te increaſe ſuperſtition, 
and trouble weak minds, had been puniſhed, in all 
ages, with the utmoſt ſeverity. However, I would 
have had a certain pariſh-prieſt, who pretended to this 
art, ſpared, and that for the ſake of an arlifice he 
employed. He was in love with a young country 
girl, but could not hit upon any expedient to rank her 
in the number of his beloved flock. Peggy, for fo 
the young maiden was called, had been married not 
many days before to Colin, who had courted her 
for a twelvemonth; and the diſquietudes of the 
marriage ſtate had not yet leſſened the violence of 
bis paſſion. This perplexed the pariſn-prieſt, who 
could not think of a ſtratagem to ſatiate his defires, 
However, fortune ſtood his friend at a time that he 
' leaſt expected it. Peggy having had a dream, and 
a frightful one, in which ſhe fancied ihe ſaw a black 
and hideous phantom, who ſtabbed her dear ſpouſe; 
the ſtarted from her ſlumbers and flew to the prieſt, 
„Good doctor, ſays ſhe, I am come to tell youa 
fad, ſad dream; and beſcech you to infom me what 
1 muſt do to ſave my huſband's life.” The pariſh 
prieſt having liſtned to her dream with a grave face; 


and ſqueezed her hand in ſuch a maner as ſpokethe 
| | adulteret 


* 
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adulterer rather than the conjurer; © I cannot, Peg- 
oy, conceal the truth from you, ſays he.” © Honeſt 
Colin is threatned with a ſad calamity. I know but 
one way to ſave his life. What can that way be? 
replied the pretty country-woman. Tell me what it 
is, and I'll give you whatever you ſhall aſæ. I defire 
no other reward, replied the liquoriſh prieſt, but 
our heart,” * Explaining himſelf afterwards more 
fully, Peggy reſiſted his defire at firſt ; but at laſt, the 
fear of the danger Which menac'd Colin, made her 
conſent to the propos of the prognoſticator, ſome- 
thing more pleaſingly than Alceſte to that of the re- 
ſurrection or Admetus. And now, ſays the prieſt to 
to her, I will interpret the dream: The Phantom 
you ſaw, is the ſpirit of contradiction, ſo common 
in married women, and which frequently annoys very 
much the peace of huſbands. To prevent Colin from 
being ever tormented with it, be always ſubmiſſive 
and faithful to him; and then you need not be 
afraid that his life will be in any danger.” The 
exhortation, dear Iſaac, was exemplary and paſto- 
ral; and accordingly it produced the moſt happy 
effects in Peggy's mind. Thank ye good doctor, 
ſays ſhe, for your good advice, If I ever happen 
to be diſturbed again with bad dreams, I will not 
fail io come and ſee you again; upon condition of 
paying for the interpretation of it in the ſame coin, 
and as cordially.” 

Enjoy they health, dear Ifaac, may thy life be pro- 
ptious and happy; and do not entertain an idle opi- 
non with reſpect to the reality of dreams. To- mor- 
row I ſhall ſet out for Paris, and will not write till 
lam arrived in that city. 


LET- 
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LETTER CXC. 

Onis's obſervations on the treatment that the young 
Chineſe, who was brought into France by father 
Fouquet, met with. — He thinks the prieſts ought 
to be treated as the Bonzes are in China, 


A ſtrange ſtory of the ſtatue of St. Turpin, in a 
church at ae x ö 


Is AAc Onis to AARON Mocca. 
Grand - Cairo. 


H Y letter, worthy Monceca, on the adven- 
ture of the Chineze who had been brought 
into France by Fouquet the Jeſuit *, gave me inf- 
nite pleaſure. I diſcovered, in this entertaining 
ſtory which at the ſame time was ſo fatal to this un- 
happy foreigner, the political conduct of the ſo. 
ciety ; and, I don't doubt but that the Jeſuits would 
treat, after the ſame manner, any perſon who ſhould 
endeavour to oppoſe their deſigns. If it was in the 
power of thoſe reverend fathers to impriſon the Jau. 
eniſts in Bicetre, and cauſe them to be ſcourged there, 
for the greater Glory of God, the Chineſe would 
have a great number of companions. In fact, i 
would not be very improper ſhould all the enthu- 


fiaſts meet with the like treatment; and it is my op. u 
nion, that ſuch a remedy would be much more ef! 
feftual to cure them of their folly, than the bel] g 
written and moſt learned diſſertation, It is true, in. d 
deed, that after having ſcourged the followers n 
abbot Paris, to check all their -extravagancies, f 
would not be improper to chaſtiſe the Jeſuits WM th 
the like manner, to puniſh them for their wicke\ ft 
actions. 5 W 
To ſay the truth, dear Monceca, it is ſhamefiſſi n 


that in ſo well governed a ſtate as that of France 
| ſome enthuſiaſts and ambitious crabbed divines ſhoul 
be permitted, to diſturb inceſſantly the public tral 


See the CXLVIIth Letter. 
quil 


quility, I am certain, that had Fouquet, the Chineſe 
ſeluit, been told the diſputes between the Janſeniſts 
ind Molinids, he would have carried into his native 
country a ſtill more unfavourable idea of the French. 
« What! (would he ſay) this people, who know fo 
well how to ſcourge ſtrangers, have not the ſenſe ta 
ſcou;ge their Bonzes? Were he to imitate the Chi- 
neſe, he would change his method. Inſtead of abu- 
dag thoſe who come to him, he would make the 
pneits reſponſible, not only for the ridiculous follies 
which chey make people give into, but alſo for the 
idols which they ſerve. St. Paris turns the brain of 
many Pariſians. Come, Mr. Pariſh Prieſt of St. 
en · Madrid, you ſhall pay for your faint, and be hearti- 
ont ly icourged. St. Ignatius occaſions many troubles 
inf-W in the Kingdom; down with your breeches, reverend 
ung Fathers, you ſhall be heartily ſcourged. If the di- 
ur. rectors ot ſpiritual farces were to be ſcourged after 

o. this way, they at laſt would give over.” Thou 
duld WM -knoweft dear Monceca, that the Chineſe act in this 
ould manner. The Bonzes anſwer for all the good or evil 
| thei actions of the idols they attend upon; and, ſince they 
Jar receive the profit of the offerings which are made 
bene, I them, it is but juſt that they ſhould pay, ia return, 
ou for all the evils they occaſion. It very frequently 
* ü happens that a man, who has burnt, to no purpaſe, 
incenſe before a ſtatue, to which he may have offered 
up many ſacrifices, exaſperated at his having {pent 
bis money in vain, proſecutes the Bonzes, and re- 
quires the prieſt to anſwer for the inattencion and 
ailregard ot the idol; and the proſecution is gene- 
nally terminated in favour of the plaintiff, 

Give me leave to put thee in mind of what thou 
tiylelf tormerly wrote to Jacob Brito, as extracted 
from a voyage written by a Jeſuit®, © A Chineze, 
who had a very fantaſtical and churliſh idol, exaſpe- 
rated at the needleſs expence he had long been at on 
ts account; and being unwilling to be impoſed up- 
en by ſo malicious a Cod, ſummoned him to appear 


See the LVth Letter. 
before 
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before the ſupreme council of Pekin. After ſeveral 
examinations, in which the Bonzes made the beg 
defence they could for theif idol, the idolater at laſt 
gained the cauſe. The court, having regard to the 
petition of the Chineze, ſentenced the idol, as uſe. 
leſs in the kingdom, to perpetual baniſhment, The 
temple was demoliſhed ; and the Bonzes who of- 
ficiated at his altar were ſeverely puniſhed ; provided, 
however, that they might addreſs other Courts In the 
province, to compenſate for the chaſtiſement they 
had received for the love of the idol in queſtion.” 

Some decrees iſſued from the parliament in Paris, 
. reſembling thoſe of the ſupreme council of Pekin, 
wouid ioon reſtore tranquility to the dioceſe. For 
few Janſeniſts would devote themſelves to the ſer- 
vice of abbot Paris, ſhould every one of them be forced 
to {\ubmit to a ſcourging, every time any perſon has 
any cauſe to complain of him. Scarce would the 
poſteriors of the fathers of the oratory, of the Be- 
nedictines, and other followers Tf that pretended 
ſaint; be ſufficient to receive the laſhes, which would 
be liberally beſtowed by the mad enthuſiaſts, when 
recovered from their frenzy they would complain 
of their having whiſtled, ung, danced, capered, 
cried and howled, for many years. What a number 
of rods and thongs would thoſe employ, who, after 
having made many nine day: devotion, burnt a great 
number of fine wax tapers, and mumbled over in- 
numerable anthems and prayers, in order to be cured 
of their diſeaſes, were yet unable to obtain any fa- 
vour trom the bleſſed Paris, who was as deaf and ob- 
ſtinate as the Chineze idol? 

If the Janſeniſts, dear Monceca, were in danger 
of being ill-treated, with regard to their faint, I 
imagine that the. Jeſuits, on the other hand, would 
not meet with better uſage; and that they would 
often be puniſhed with great ſeverity. What a num- 
ber of complaints would people bring againſt St. 
Ignatius? They would charge him- with having 
founded an extravagantly-ambitious ſociety, which 1s 


calculated only to diſturb the peace ot ſtates. we 
| only 


CS wh am ww www foro a oo. 
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qaly the clergy would publickly inveigh againſt the 


morality of his followers; but even a great number of 
riva'e perſons would complain, that after having 
4h two years together in his congregations, care- 
fully ſaid over his litanies, as well as thoſe of St. 
Francis Xavier, St. Francis Borgia, the bleſſed Lewis 
of Gonzaga, and Staniſlaus Koſtka, their domeſtic 
concerns continued in as unhappy a condition as 
ever, and their health in as ill a ſtate. On grievan- 
ces of ſo ſerious a nature, an arret of the parliament 
of Paris would come out, which, doing juſtice to 
the complainants againſt the Jeſuits, world give orders 
ſor their being ſeized, both in the college of Lewis 
XIV. in the Noviciat, and the houſe for the proba- 
tioners; to be afterwards conveyed to the court of 
the Sorbonne, and there, in preſence of all the 
doors, to be ſcourged for the faulrs committed by 
& Ignatius, and the reft of the ſaints, &c, of the 
ſoeiety; whoſe terapies would be razcd to the ground, 
the idols broke to pieces, and the prieſts driven eut 
of the kingdom: Provided, however that the ſaid 
ſeluits may be permitted to addreſs the court of Rome, 
to indemnify themſelves for the puniſhment they 
night have undergone for the love of three or four 
ſagts who had been raſhly canonized.” 
Methinks, dear Monceca, ſuch a decree would 
de of great ſervice to France. It would be of much 
note advantage than ſuch as are daily made, to ſup- 
* the inſtructions of ſome Janſeniit and Moliniſt 
ſhops, who ſeem to contend who ſhall beſt foment 
toubles and divifions. I likewiſe do not doubt, but 
lut if the government was to puniih with ſeverity 
al the errors and obſtinate behaviour of the Nazarene 
kints, who, after having been ſo much illuminated, 
plded, and entertained with gay feſtivals and excel- 
ent concerts, frequently quite diſregard thoſe who 
have done them ſuch important ſervices; I do not 
doubt, I ſay, but they would inſenſibly loſe all their 
edit, All the Nazarenes ia leſs than a year, would 
udteſs their vows and prayers to the Deity only. 
How! would a Capuchin fay, ſhall [ rua the ha- 
Vor. IV. Ce zard 
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from France, exprefled by the arret, would foo 


that image; for which purpoſe ſome miraculous ai pu 


lic, in the moſt conſpicuous manner, that it had :} 


\ 
0 


zard of getting two hundred ſtripes, with regaq 
to St. Francis, who, poſſibly, after having * 
treated in the kindeſt manner, may laugh both + 
the prieſt and the ſupplicant ? No, no, by my troth 
won't I. I will addreſs my prayers to heaven only, 
by which I ſhall ſecure my ſhoulders.” The Jeſuin 
would ſpeak _ the ſame manner, and all their 
followers would ſoon imitate them. The Janſenif 
themſelves, how obſtinate ſoever they may be, would 
not be ſo ſtupid as to bring a'puniſhment upon them- 
ſelves; and if, by chance, ſome of them ſhould 
indulge their enthuſiaſm ſo far, their baniſhment 


reſtore the kingdom in queſtion to a wiſhed for tran. 
quility; would put a ſtop to all the pious fraud 
employed by the friars, and prevent their invent 


new ones daily. 
Whilſt I was in Germany, a Frenchman at whole 


houſe I lodged, told me a pleaſant ſtory te this pur 

ſe. * There was, ſays he, in a church in a littl 
town in Languedoc, a ſtatue, which was faid to hart 
formerly wrought a great number of miracles. Abou 
an wall fy years ago, whether it were that his inter 
nal virtue was evaporated, or that the ſpirit of the 
faint who formerly tenanted it was weary of its cafe 
and had taken up its refidence in another, it no long 
er produced a ſingle miracle; and its worſhip 
greatly diminiſhed. Scarce were burnt, in the courl 
of a year, five or fix little wax tapers in its honour 
and matters had been carried ſo far, that many 
female devotee uſed to paſs irreverently before i 
without bending, ever ſo little, the knee. And no 
a friar took it in his head to reſtore the reputation oi or 


. 
= 


venture was neceſſary, which might inform the pul 


no part of its ancient power; and he pondered l 
himſelf what kind of diſcaſe it would be proper f dt. 
him to make the ſtatue heal. Should I publiſh, fi de 
this maſter monk very judiciouſly, that the ſaint cur 
all diſeaſes of the eyes, I ſhall bring upon m 
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the adherents and prieſts of Sancta Lucia; and they 
will not fail to oppoſe the reputation of my image, 
which would leſſen that of theirs. Should I fu 
poſe ſome other diſeaſe, I ſhould be ſubje& to the 
like inconvenience. There is no human indiſpoſition 
but has its phyſician in the court of heaven. The 
beſt thing I can therefore do will be to aſcribe to my 
image the power of curbing all carnal ſenſations. 
There indeed remains one difficulty, which is, that 
thoſe who ſhall come to offer up their prayers to my 
ſaint, may, at firſt, imagine they have received ſome 
favour from it. I perhaps lay too much ſtreſs on the 
ſtrength of the imagination of thoſe who ſhall offer 
up their prayers ; as it may not perhaps produce the 
efets which I hope to receive from it; ſo that the 
credit of my ſaint will be ſoon ruined, 

* Whilſt the friar was in this perplexity, he called 
to mind that he had heard a friend of his, a phyfi- 
tian, ſay, that camphire wore next to the ſkin, or 
drunk in powder in a liquor, would ſuppreſs all amo- 
tous paſſions, * Right ! cries he, there's my buſineſs 
done. I'll fill my Agnus's with camphire. I ſhall give 
notice that no perſon will be cured, except that, pur- 
ſuant to the intention of the ſaint, he ſhall always 
wear 'em on his ſtomach ; and when that will not be 
luficient, and that the conſtitution will bear up 
2ainſt the relick, I'll preſcribe the drinking of a 
cmphirated liquor, to which I'll give the name of 
my ſaint's oil.” The inſtant he had got ready a ſufti- 
cent quantity of theſe pretended remedies, he went 
wp into the pulpit, and raiſed in his ſermon, the 
credit of St. Turpin infinitely above that of the 
ordinary ſaints, * They confine themſelves, cried he, 
purely to the healing of the diſeaſes of the body, 
but St. Turpin weakens and deſtroys the temptations 
of the ſoul,” 

* As no one had heard, during a long time, of Mr, 
St. Turpin, they were greatly ſurprized at what 
the preacher ſaid, who, to enforce his diſcourſe the 
more, aſſured his auditors, that he himſelf had ex- 
perienced what he advanced. His pretended cure 
Cc2 was 
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was looked upon as a miracle, even to unbelievers; 


who were ſurprized to hear the reverend father An- 


ſelme, one of the ſmaiteſt Franciſcans in the king. 
dom, affirm, that he was unmoved when by the fineſt 
women, as Girard the Jeſuit when with Miſs Cadiere, 
Immediately a numberleſs multitude of devotees 
flocked to him from all parts, in order to put a flo 
to their temptations. One prayed that the image of 
her ſpiritual] director might not follow her every 
where; and that it might not trouble her in the midſt 
of her prayers, Another wiſhed that ſhe might be 
able to refit the paſſion ſhe had for the prior. A 
third begged ſhe might have ſtrength of mind ſuffici- 
ent to refiſt a voung Abbe, Who had made - himſelf 
fo far maſter of the out- works, that if the ſaint did 
not work a miracle, in four and twenty hours ſhe 
ſhouls be forced to capitulato. 

Nor did the male devotees flock in fewer num- 
bers to implore St. Turpin's ſuccour. An old canon 
prayed to have grace encugh to be able to reſiſt the 
charm: of à pretty girl, his ſervant; a judge to with- 
ſtand thoſe of a fair young client; a cit to reſiſt the en- 
ticements of his wife's friend; and a decrepit peaſant 


to withſtand the impudent advances of a ſmart little 


chambermaid, equally faithleſs and wanton. 

« The monk gave all the perſons in queſtion a 
great quantity of Agnus's which had touched the 

int's head; and when there were not Agnus's ſuff- 
cient, he ordered them to drink, every morning three 
ſpoonfuls of the camphirated liquor. The doſe did 
not fail to work with ſome ; a circumftance which 
was ſufficient to give a ſurprizing reputation to tie 
relicks, and tothe oil of the bleſſed St. Turpin, which 
were ſought for ten leagues round. Among thoſe 
who flock'd on this occaſion was a girl about ſixteen 0 
ſeventeen, beautiful, finely ſhaped, having a ſoſt and 
modeſt air, but an exceſſively tender heart. Above 
fix months before, a certain young man called Peter 
had found out the ſecret to obtain the laſt favou!: 
is paſſion was equal to that of the fair-one. Ne 


vertheleſs, ſome remains of ſhame, or rather of * 
{ill 


0 


Peter, 
vouf. 
Ne- 
fear, 
iu 
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fill combated againſt him in his miſtreſs's heart. She 
ſometimes formed a deſign to break off an engage- 


ment, which made her dread the pains of hell; and 


commonly took that reſolution, when ſhe aſſiſted at the 
ſermon of her —— prieſt. But the inſtant ſhe was 
pot home, the ſight of Peter, and his tender diſcour- 


es, made all her fine projects vaniſh. Having heard 


of the mighty miracles which St. 1 wo wrought, ſhe 
had recourſe to him, and went for ſome of his Ag- 
uss. The friar, as he put them into her hands, 
found himſelf ſtruck with a deadly ſhaft ; and, in the 
nidſt of his antidotes, drank copious draughts of the 
poiſon of love. He wiſhed from his heart that the 
rlicks might not work, and ſoon had reaſon to be 
tified ; for the Agnus having prevailed nothing, 
the fair-one came and deſired to have a vial of the 
boly oil. On the contrary, he had prepared a liquor 
whoſe property was to heat, hoping that her repeated 
nts would at laſt be of advantage to him, She made 
tim ſeveral ; and having by this means got acquaint- 
cd with her by inſenſible degrees; You have come, 
ſays he to her one day, o often to implore the 
ad of the ſaint, that the devil of luſt you are tortured 


vith, muſt be very obſtinate. I'll eaſe you of it, if 


lies in my power. Come this evening to the gate 
of the convent at the hour of pardon. I'll give you 
a bottle, in which you'll find a double doſe, and 
will add another remedy to it.” © I ſhall be greatly ob- 
ized to you,” replied the young patient, * for the 
ſaint's oil does more harm than good. I waited for 
Peter to come and viſit me, before I took any, but 
tw I'll go and look for him,” The devil take the 
aint and his oil,” cried the friar. - © I could not 
have thought that | was working for Peter. Away, 
way, my girl ; to cure your temptations you have 

10 farther occaſion for Agnus's nor bottles of oil.” 
do not know, dear Monceca, whether the go- 
ernment could juſtly puniſh this Franciſcan, in caſe 
juice was to be adminiſtred in France after the Chi- 
tele manner. In my opinion, he had a lawful ex- 
uſe, « You come,” might he ſay, © to beſeech the 
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faint to preſerve your chaſtity, at the time that you 
have actually loſt it, St. Turpin has, indeed, the 
power to keep maidenheads, but not to mend them. 
A diſtinguo of the ſchools would have been extreme- 
ly proper on that occaſion. ** My faint puts a ſtop 
to temptations which are begun, Concedo ; but 0 
ſtop the courſe of thoſe into which one may have al. 
ready fallen, Nego.” | | 
Enjoy thy health, dear Monceca ; may thy life be 
eontented and happy; and take care not tq fall into 
the hands of ſcourgers. 


— 


1 — —  — 


LETTER CXCI. 


The different characters of the people of France end 
England, compared ; viz. of the clergy, nobility 
and common pe zple.—The ridiculous conſtrain 
put upon men of learning and genius in France, i: 
of great detriment to the advancement cf uſela 
knowledge. 
AARON MoNCECA to Is aac Onis, 
Paris, 
T is now a week, excellent Iſaac, ſince my am 
val in Paris, and all that time I have fpent in ex 
amining the difference there is between the chatacte 
of the French, and that of the Engliſh. Tho' I ſhoule 
ſtay ten years together in this city, that time, thoug| 
ſo very long, would not be ſufficient for the refleci 
ons which the ſubje& ſuggeſts, 
The firſt thing that ſtruck me, at my return tt 
France, was the power of the ecclefiaſtics. I hay 
ſeen prieſts in London, whoſe authority did nd 


| 
| 
; 
\ 
\ 
l 


reach beyond the door of their church; bilo = 
who had no other power than that of regulating . !! 
governing their clergy : And I found, in FN 01 
churchmen who were extremely ambitious ; watch a» 
ef every opportunity to incroach upon the rights  * 
the laity ; forming, in the midſt of a ſtate, a diſtin th 
and ſeparate ſtate ; tyrants in lawn ſleeves, to wid 5 

a 


the name of prelate is given, almoſt all equally pri 
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of their rank, which, by means of an old ſuperſtition, 
ſecures to them impunity with regard to any faults 
they may commit ; declaring things' as the rights of 
the church, which are moſt diſtant from it; ruining 
unmercifully thoſe whom they hate, by accuſing 
them of being Janſeniſts ; exerting their utmoſt en- 
deavours to deſtroy the authority of the parliaments ; 
and to depreciate, in the monarch's 8 thoſe aſ- 
ſemblies; always careful to ſupport, to the utmoſt of 
their power, the rights and privileges of the nation, 
againſt the invaſions of the pope of Rome, the head, 
the genius, and the foul of the biſhops of France 
The nobility and gentry of France, in general, 
ſeem to me to differ as much from thoſe of England, 
as the ecclefiaſtics of Paris differ from thoſe of Lon- 
don. TI have ſeen, in this laſt mentioned city, per- 
ſons of diſtinction curious to inform themſclves of the 
intereſt of their country; ſtudy the maxims and man- 
ners of foreign kingdoms ; confidering ignorance as 
an ignominious blemiſh, that degrades man, and 
puts him upon a level with brutes; cultivating the 
arts and ſciences ; protecting and rewarding the learn- 
ed, and contemning ſuch nations as have another 
way of thinking. J met, in Paris, with people 
whoſe only care was to attend to their perukes, or to 
the play of the knots of their ribbons ; who were as 
ignorant of the rights, the privileges, and funda- 
mental laws of their country, as the mad enthuſiaſts 
are of reaſon or good ſenſe, and the Jeſuits of ho- 
neſty , who almoſt bluſh at their being able to read; 
imagine that philoſophy and pedantry are ſynony- 
mcus terms; who fancy that Deſcartes, whoſe name 
they hear of by chance, was a pedant in ſome ſchool ; 
who have the utmoſt contempt for every man who 
imagines there are any perfect pleaſures, except thoſe 
of paſſing the whole night in drinking, ſleeping 
away three quarters of the day ; and who exhibit 
their coxcomical figures in ſome tavern kitchen, where 
they laſh away a numberleſs mul titude of filly jokes. 
However, this character, friend Iſaac, does not 
{uit all the better ſort of people among the French. 
We 
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We meet with in the city, and particularly among 
the magiſtrates, whoſe employments require them to 
ſtudy, many perſons who think in a quite different 
manner from the nobility and gentry in general. But 
the genius of a nation muſt not be ſettled from the 
practice of a few. For one gentleman in France 
who applies himſelf to ſtudy, and adorns his mind 
with uſeful knowledge, how many of them ſpend their 
whole lives without reflecting one inſtant on any 
thing which may be of advamage to their country, 
or the advancement of the arts? Thoſe perſons who 


have lived ſome time in Paris, may diſcover that there | 
are few countries in which young perſons of diſtindi- | 


on ſpend their time leſs in matters of conſequence, 


Their life is a ſeries of diſſoluteneſs, which conſequently } 


can be of no advantage to themſelves or their country, 
Such of the nobility and gentry as reſide at their coun- 
try ſeats, take a great delight in reading old romances, 
This is the employment of ſuch among them as are 
deſirous of making a figure, and diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves from the reſt. The reſt paſs their days in hunt- 
ing, beating the country people, in getting with 
child their farmers daughters, in going to law with 


the pariſh prieſts of their villages about certain privi- | 


leges ; and in-fuddling on Sundays with their ftewards. 
There appcars to me, dear Iſaac, between the 


common people among the Engliſh, and thoſe of 


France, as wide a difference in their manner of think - 
ing, as between the manners and inclinations of the 
ecclefiaſtics and nobility of the two nations in quel- 
tion, The common people of Paris are good-na- 
tured, affable, abhorrers of rebellion, and loversof 
ſtrangers: Whereas thoſe of London are brutal, ef 
ceſſively inſolent, extravagantly fond of novelty, ever 
ready to rebel, hating all nations; poſſeſſing, in a 
word, all the faults of the nobility and gentry of their 
country, without having one of their virtues or go 
qualities. In my opinion, friend Iſaac, to form 4 
nation who might make ſure approaches towards per- 
fection, it ought to be compoſed of the common peo- 
ple among the French, and the better ſort — 
Engliſh; 
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Fogliſh by wliich I underſtand all perſons above the 


rank of artificers ; there being many merchants in 
London, who underſtand the law, philoſophy, poli- 
tics, &c. much better than many perfons in France, 
whoſe emplovments oblige them to be ſkilled in the 
ſciences. It is natural that where ignorance is conſi- 
dered as a vice among the nobility, all perſons of a 
certain condition ſhould endeavour to enlighten their 
minds, in order to gain vogue, and win the eſteem 
and conſideration of the public. There was a time in 
France in which it was thought ſhameful to be igno- 
rant, Every one endeavoured to cultivate the polite 
arts and ſciences, or at leaſt would be thought deſi- 
tous of cultivating them. One would be apt to con- 
duce that the love of polite literature was burried in 
the fame grave with Lewis XIV. but now, it is al- 
moit a ſhame fora perſon to be acquainted with any 
language but the French: And ſhould this humour 
continue, people may ae go ſuch lengths as not 
to dare to learn to read and write. 

do not write, worthy Iſaac, but that the contempt 
in which the truly learned are held at Paris, depreſſes 
their minds. When the heart of a man is not raiſed 
by honours and applauſes, the deſire of diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf decays, and no longer prompts him to 
thoſe noble enterprizes, which are formed only by 
perſons of the greateſt courage. To what purpoſe, 
would a learned man fay who meets with contempt, 
5 all the pains I take! I write and ſtudy day and 
night; I ruin my health, and I paſs my days in 
ſtriking out things which may be of ſervice to the 
public ; and yet the public ſhall pay a higher regard 
to ſome rich ignorant fellow in a public office; to an 
uſurer who has fatted himſelf by the blood of the wi- 
dow and the orphans, than to all the literari m Paris 
put together. 

Theſe complaints, dear Iſaac, are but too juſt. 
Should Reaumur or Caffini take it into their heads to 
addreſs themſelves to ſome nobleman, they would 
be made to wait whole hours in his antichamber ; 
cir merit being of no manner of ſervice to a courti- 
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er. But ſhould a man of baſineſs, poſſeſſed of an 
hundred thouſand livres a year, appear, he is imme. 
diately introduced to my lord. Things are fo mi. 
ſerably abuſed/ that riches create reſpect to a knave, 
and merit cannot do the ſame to a man of honour, It 
is true, indeed, excellent Iſaac; that there are il! 
living ſome princes and noblemen, to whom learning 
and virtue only give acceſs; but, as I before ob- 
ſerved to thee, a certain number of choice people 
cannot be conſidered as a whole nation. 

It is therefore no wonder that the preſent age does 
not give riſe to ſuch men as Deſcartes, Gaſſendi, 
Bayle, Racine, Boileau, Corneille and la Bruyere, 
After the death of Fontenelle, Voltaire, and Monteſ. 
quiou, ſhould the genius which now prevails in Pa- 
ris continue in the ſame ſtate, no authors will be ſeen 
but thoſe reſembling Mouhi, and the Journaliſt of 
Trevoux. Writers will then be prompted by no 
other motives than thoſe of want, or a deſire of lan- 
dering ; and conſequently they will not be animated 
by glory, or a laudable ambition, At moſt there 
will ſtart up ſeveral half-learned writers, who diſtin- 

uiſhed by the vain title of Academicians, will in- 

aftriouſly cultivate the trifling talent of ranging 
words : And endeavour to write pieces that will ap- 
pear ſo many muſic-books, rather than compoſitions 
made to adorn and improve the human mind, The 
reader will meet with cadence and harmony in their 
* but with nothing elſe; and his ſurprize will 
great to meet with nothing but ſounds, where he 
expected to meet with things. i 

The conſtraint which is put upon men of letters 
authorizes greatly this depraved taſte. Beſides the 
contempt in which they are held, they are not al: 
lowed to write with that liberty ſo neceſſary in the 
commonwealth of learning. An author is obliged to 
ſay every moment as he is writing; I muſt change 
that phraſe, otherwiſe I ſhall very much diſguſt the 
reverend father of la Maiſon Profeſſe. This phrale 
would bring me under a ſuſpicion of being a Janſenii 


It indeed preſents a ſhining truth to the mind; « 
| then 
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then I ought not to run the hazard of being impriſon- 
ed in the Baſtile, merely for the ſatisfaction of ſpeak- 
ing a truth. —Here's a character; but I muſt be forced 
to ſuppreſs it. It deſcribes a general character to ad- 
miration; and yet it might be applied to the biſhop 
of“ ; and, in that caſe, | ſhall be inevitably 
ruined, This ſtroke, which ſo happily deſcribes the 


pride of great men, would do me prejudice; and for 


this reaſon it ſhall never be publiſhed ; ſince the duke 
or marquiſs of * * might imagine that I hinted at 
them. That expreſſion is too bold: It would offend 
the baſtard to the apothecary cf one of our ſecretaries 


of ſtate ; and this might diſguſt his valet-de-cham- 
bre's miſtreſs. This whole chapter ſhall likewiſe be 


ſuppreſſed ; fince it may prevent my having a licence 
to print my book, and poſſibly make the world look 
upon me as an atheiſt ; I therein diſcuſs ſome philo- 
ſophical queſtions, whence conſequences may be 
drawn to depreciate St, Pantaleon's flipper, St. Igna- 
tius's os pubis, and Charlemagne's ſhouider-belt ; and 
and what is worſe, the holy vial.” 

So ridiculous a conſtraint, joined to the little re- 
gard ſhewn to men of true learning, will inſenſibly 
ruin polite literature, in cafe it ſhould laſt for any time. 
The French in the ſucceeding age will be much upon 
x level with the Spaniards of the preſent. They will 
have no other compoſitions, except the devout rhap- 
ſodtes of the friars, and a parcel of romances. This 
ad truth begins already to be felt in Paris; the me- 
nt of the books which are publiſhed there conſiſting 
wholly in the title. Such, for inſtance, are father 
Regnault's Phyfical Converſations, and father Poree's 
Orations, writin ſuch a ſtyle as can only deprave that 
of all young ſtudents, aud ſtuffed with childiſh and 
ridiculous antitheies. It is very ſtrange they ſhould 
lave given any Pleaſure to thoſe who heard them 
(roke : And indeed, they were immediately ſenſible 
of their error, as ſoon 2s they had an opportunity of 
reading them. What can be more contemptible, 
more goveling, more bombaſt, and more like the 
poet's ſonnet in Moliere's Mifanthrope in a word, 

more 
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more oppoſite to the purity of Cicero's diction, thay 
that paſſage in which the Jeſuit in queſtion ſpeaky 

of the abode of Charles V. in Paris? * When 3 
king, ſays he, jealous of an emperor's glory, en. 
braced him as his friend, went with him as with his 
companion, put his faithful into his infidel hand, and 
choſe to be thought over credulous rather than fore. 
ſworn; all Europe ſaw a proof of the probity and 
honour of the French*.” Ever ſince the time of 
Petavius, of Bourdaloues, of Daniel, and ſuch like, 
the Jeſuits have produced none but indifferent authors; 
or thoſe of the loweſt claſs. This they themſelves are 
perfectly ſenſible of, and for that reaſon they exclaim 
againſt the truly learned. They would not be ſo 
very jealous, were there ſtill any great men among 
them. Perhaps they one day wall have fine write: 
among them ; in which caſe they will change their 
maxims; and, returning to their former opinion, 
they will condemn the taſte and manner of wricing 
of their brother Jeſuit _ Poree; and utterly diſonn 
moſt of the compoſitions of a great number of {crib- 
blers, whom they now cry up as wonderful writers, 
However, they will have done great injury to the 
republic of letters; and their defire of reigning over 
it will be as prejudicial to reaſon, to good taſte, and 
to ſtyle, as the inſipid, childith writings of ſeveral 
Academic ians now living. 

I had a pleaſant converſation ſome days fince with 
one of the gentlemen in queſtion, * You are lately 
come from England, ſays he to me. Might I make 
ſo free as to aſk you in what tate learning is there? 
« It is carried, replied I, to a very great height, 


Quo tempore ingens fidei documentum Europe datum 
- eſt, cum rex æmulus imperatorem æmulum excepit ut holp'- 
tem, amplexus eſt ut amicum, commitatus eſt ut ſodalem, 
dimiſit at ſocium, data in dexteram fallacem conſtanti dextera, 
ma luitque videri male credulus quam male fidelis. Cad 
Poree Orationes. The following words are inexpreſſibly ridict- 
lous, maluitque videri mala credulus quam male fidelis. Thole 
who underſtand Latin will eaſily perceive the childith antithes 
in theſe words, Male credulus & male fidelis, Such a pl, 
of words would not be pardoned in a ſchoolboy. 


The 
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The viſions and chimeras of the ſchoolmen are en- 
tirely baniſhed from Oxford and Cambridge? and in 
their room, the works of Newton, and thoſe of 
Locke are explained. London boaſts ſome excellent 
poets, who write on ſubjects that are of ſervice to 
mankind. The famous Mr. Pope joins, to the 
charms of poetry, the doctrines of the moſt ſage 
philoſophy. In him Homer and Plato are united. 
* $0 much the worſe for the Engliſh poetry, replied 
our Academician.“ Why ſo much the worſe, re- 
plied I?” * Becauſe continued he no writer can 
expreſs himſelf with great purity, when he treats of 
philoſophical matters; at leaſt it is io in the French 
tongue. The great number of Nows and Buts, 
which go before the concluſion of arguments, and 
athouſand other ſuch words, grate moit horribly on 
the ear. An academician ought to employ himſeif 
wholly in writing amorous adventures, billet-doux, 
and tender verſes, In caſe he is not of an amorous 
diſpoſition, he then may amuſe himiclf with writing 
hiſtory ; provided however, that his work does not 
ſwell to above two volumes in Duodecimo. It is 
impoſſible for a writer to correct and rehne his dic- 
tion, when he writes three volumes. Half a year 
ago I publiſhed a work conſiſting of fix hundred pa- 
ges, which I ſpent nine years in poliſhing ; and indeed 
| have the greateſt reaſon to be ſatisfied. There are 
but three Ands, two Buts, and one If, in my whole 
work, I hope in the ſecond edition, that I ſhall be 
ſo happy as to expunge one But and two Ands: And 
to effect this, I muſt write fifteen pages anew ; and 
I ſhall not regret the trouble I may have been at, 
provided I ſhall have executed my deſign.— “ What 
book, ſays I to the Academician, is this, the correc- 
ting the ſtile of which coſt ſuch prodigious pains ?" 
*Itis a collection, replied, he, of ſpeeches and con- 
gratulatory compliments, which I ſpoke in the aca- 
demy, at the reception of ſeveral members. There 
are twelve diſcourſes in all; and every one of them 
contains an elogium of chancellor Seguier, of car- 
dinal Richelieu, and of Lewis XIV. I congra- 
Vol. IV. D d tulate 
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tulate you, ſaid I to this pedantic Academician, for 
employing nine years in expunging all the Ands and 
Buts in the twelve elogiums in queſtion. This cer- 
tainly was a time very happily employed, a toil 
greatly advantageous to civil ſociety, and to the ad- 
vancement of learning. It nevertheleſs may be 
wiſhed, for the ſake of the republic of letters, that 
the ſtile of thoſe who are ſcared at a But or And may 
not eclipſe thoſe of Boileau, Saraſin, Peliſſon and 
Patru.,”” I then left my Academician, who appeared 
highly offended at my opinion, as at well as the free- 
dom with which I told it him. 

Enjoy thy health, dear Iſaac; may thy life be a 
perpetual ſeries of content and ſatisfaction ; and be 
be aſſured that I will ſee thee again before it i 


long. . 


LET T E R CXCII. 


The method of educating youth of diſtinction in 
France, deſcribed by a Jeſuit; Monceca banters 
it; which occaſions a long altercation between I ; 
him and the Jeſuit. | 


AARON MoNnCECA to Isaac Ons 
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g Paris. 5 

Veſterday, friend Iſaac, paid a viſit to a Jeſuit, i: 
3 I ſomenmes ſaw at chevalier de Maiſin s, f. 
He is a polite man, of an amiable diſpeſition, and p 
very delightful in his converſation; ſo that I imagined . 
it would be abſolutely neceſſary for me to give him 
ſome marks of my cſteem; and to do his brethren 
an Conſtantinople all the ſervice in my power. His 
employment is one of the molt conſiderable in his 
order. He is principal of the college of Lewis XIV. 
that is, firſt director of all the youths educated there, 
as well as of the ſeveral -preceptors. I will confeis 
to thee, that, abſtratted ſrom good manners, cutio- 
fity had a great ſhare- in my viſit; and that I wa 
delighted in having an opportunity to examine the 
manns! 
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manner in which the youth of diſtinction among the 
French are educated. 

At my coming into the college, I perceived a great 
number of ftudents very buſy in raifing a ſtage in 
the center of a court. For what uſe, reverend Fa- 
ther, ſays I to him, is this edifice deſigned ?” © "Tis for 
a tragedy, repli2d he, which our ſtudents are goin 
to perform here. You maſt come and ſee them; — 
be aſſured that it is one of the moſt delightful en- 
tertainments in Paris.” “How, replied J, do you 
undertake to bring up perſons who may one day be 
qualified to ſucceed ſuch players as may drop off in the 
French play-houſe ? I imagine that you taught none 
but the ufeful ſciences; but now I find that there 
is no art, no profeſſion, but you have maſters for 
them. Since you breed players, you doubtleſs bring 
up likewiſe rope-dancers !” 

This queſtion made the Jeſuit laugh heartily, 
« 'Tis plain,” ſays he to me, that you are not yet 
acquainted with the cuſtoms of this country. Our 
reaſons for making young ſtudents deliver {peeches 
in public, is to accuſtom them, from their early years, 
to repeat a diſcourſe with grace. We are not bring- 
ing up comedians, but orators, advocates, and prea- 
chers.“ If this,” replied, I, © is your deſign, me- 
thinks you take a very wrong method to ſucceed in 
it. Inſtead of making a- ſtudent, whom you intend 
for the bar, ſpeak two ſpeeches of a tragedy, let him 
pronounce one of Patru's pleadings; and as for the 
ſcholars whom you intend for the pulpit, let them 
learn by heart Bourdaloue's ſermons, and the biſhop 
of Meaux's funeral orations, What affinity is there 
between the deſpair of Hermione, and the law; and 
What relation does the wild fury of Oreſtes bear to 
the ſacred writings ? Beſides, this manner of ſpeak- 
ing verſe is directly oppoſite to the modeſt and edi- 
lying tone of voice required in a preacher ; and to 
the imple, but maſculine and nervous pronunciation 
required in pleaders at the bar. Do you imagine, re- 
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verend father, that were du Frene®, to get up into 
the pulpit, he would have a very grave and very per. 
ſuaſive air and manner? Methinks I ſee him turning 
his eyes according to art, darting the moſt amorayy 
glances at the ſaint whoſe panegyric he makes ; and 
pronouncing the elogium of ſaint Genevieva in the 
. ſame manner as that of Zayre. It is my opinion that 
Gauſſin + would not make a better lawyer than du 
Frene a preacher. Let us ſuppoſe for an inſtant that 
this famous actreſs, cloathed in a pleader's gown, and 
holding a bag of papers, was to fe before the par. 
lament. Her eyes would employ all their rhetoric 
in order to win the heart of her judges ; and her heart 
would melt in favour of her client, whom ſhe would 
bewail in the ſame plaintive tone that Andromache 
bewails the loſs of her ſon. But to what purpoſe 
would all this be? To none at all; or at moſtto 
make the judges ſay, This little fellow is very like 
Columbine in the farce, where ſhe repreſents the 
lawyer who pleads both for plaintiff and defendant, WF | 
as well in the turn of her face, as in her manner of MM | 
pleading. She would have made a very pretty play- | 
er. I fancy, reverend father, it is the ſame win, 
regard to the orators brought up by you. They 2. 
ways retain the air and manner taught them in the 
theatres of your college.” ; 

« There is ſome truth.” replied the Jeſuit, “in 0 
what you ſay. But if we ſhould make our pupils pro- 5 
nounce pleadings and ſermons, who, for God's ſake, 
would come to hear them? We ſhould loſe the plex 
fure of ſeeing the pains we take in inſtructing them 
applauded by all Paris. All people do not ſpeak it 
as ſolid a manner as you. It is of greater uſe for the 
glory of our ſociety, to form theatrical pleaders and 
preachers, than to make excellent orators, Ws 
would not give the people in general an advantageou 
idea of our manner of education. When a lawyt 
Feu, the judges do not aſk, whether he bas be] 2 


rought up among the Jeſuits. If he has a grace .. 
| deliver) il ... 


* A famous player at Paris. ; ot. 
+ A exkbrated aQreſe, who ſuccecded le Couvreur. 
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delivery, we are not praiſed for it. It is the ſame 
with regard to a preacher in vogue ; his hearers ſel- 
dom or never enquiring aſter the place in which he 
was brought _— According to this maxim,“ re- 
plied I,“ methinks, reverend father, that you ought 
to ſait all your inſtructions which you give to your 
pupils to the intereſt of the ſociety ; and that this ought. 
to be the only circumſtance attended to on that occa- 
fon,” „As this intereſt,” replied the Jeſuit, is blended. 
with that of religion, we make no difficulty of di- 
fecting all the ſtudies of our pupils to that end. This 


ba truth acknowledged by every good catholic, I I- 


mean by every man devoted to the holy ſee, viz. that 
we ovgat to baniſh, at leaft explode, all the ſciences, 
which, by accuſtoming the mind to reaſon with too 
much boldncſs, and to go too deep in the enquiry of 


things, make it, inſenſibly, reject certain points of 


doctrine which appear contrary to reaſon and the 
light of nature; and yet are not, on that account, 
leſs eſſential articles of faith. Such are thoſe of the 
belief of the pope's infallibility; of the neceſſity of 
extirpating both by fire and fword all heretics; and 
of confidering as ſuch, all who are not fautors of 
tie ſociety, . which 1s the ftrongeſt ſupport of the 
church.“ © Theſe maxims,” replied I, are fo re- 
pugnant to thoſe notions and ideas which are ac- 
quired only by philoſophy, that it is my opinion your 
pupils do not apply themſelves much to it.“ 


We have entirely baniſhed,” replied the Jeſuit, 


from our ſchools, all the writings of the modern 
philoſophers. We infinuate to our ſtudents, that 
Deſcartes, Locke, and Gaſſendi, were authors of 
very trifling abilities, who owe all their reputation 
to a love of novelty. We even treat thoſe writers as 
perſons either ſuſpected, or convicted of hereſy ;. and: 
there are none of our profeſſors of philoſophy, but 
are ſure to fatyrize them in their compoſitions. Thus, 
aided by theſe prejudices, we utterly ruin their repu- 
tation in the minds of young people.” © What ſci- 
ence then,” ſays I to the Jeſuir, do you teach unde: 
due name of philoſophy ?” We explain to them. 

Dd 3 replied: 
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replied he, the doctrines of the Peripateticks and of 
the ſchoolmen.” How!“ "ſays I to him, © do yoy 


perplex the memory of your pupils with a numberleſ; 


multitude of abſurd, unintelligible and umpertinent 
expreſiions ? During whole years together, you ob- 


lige your ſcholars to ftudy ſubſtantial forms, a parte 
mentis & rei, ſecond intentions, arguments in Baroco, 
in Barbara, in Baralipton ? 1 no longer wonder that 


 whenthey come into the world, they ſhould have the 


ntmoft contempt for every thing that bears the name 
of pniloſophy; and look upon all thoſe as pedants 
who apply themſelves to it. It is impoſſible but they 
ſhould do ſo; for they cannot judge of a thing but 


by the knowledge they have of it. What a pitiful 


knowledge is this you aicribe to them ! Hencefor- 
ward, whenever 1 hear a Frenchman contemn tne 
ſtudy of philoſophy, I ſhall conſider him as a man who 
had never drank any but bad wine; and who, ima- 
gining all the different wines equally bad, would 
conſider all thoſe as fools or madmen who ſhould 
Praiſe Burgundy and Champaign.” : 

« 'This very diſtaſte,” replied the Jeſuit, © which 
you cenſure ſo ſtrongly, is what we endeavour to in- 
ſpire into all our ſcholars ; and this proves the glory 
and ſecurity of our, ſociety. We have long taken 
notice, that the knowledge of the ſciences ſerves to 
no other purpoſe than to ſwell the minds of thoſe who 

oſſeſs them. They have done infinite prejudice to 
the Jeſuits, and to the court of Rome. Moſt of thoſe 
among the laity eſpecially, who are diſtinguiſhed by 
their abilities, have ſignalized themſelves by ſome 


invective levelled at our ſociety. Thuanus has ſtig- 


matized it in many parts of lis hiſtory, Paſquier 
has gone ſtill greater lengths in his enquiries. How 
greatly has Paſcal, Saci, and the anchorites of Port 
royal, &c. injured it? Such are the pernicious conſe. 
quences which ariſe when the lait) apply themſelves 
to ſound learning, If all the perions in queſtion 
had been as ignorant as thoſe who are educated in our 
ſchools, they would never have taken it into thell 
heads to write againſt us, nor to attack the Chriſua 

| | : : Religion 
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religion by injuring our ſociety. As therefore it is 
for the intereſt of religion, and of our ſociety, to 
have the ſciences under-valued, can you wonder at 
our inveighing ſo ſtrongly againſt every thing that 
bears the name of modern philoſophy ? Beſides, this 
is what our greateſt enemies teach. The profeſſors 
of eloquence explain in their colleges the writings of 
Deſcartes ; and Mallebranche was one of that philo- 
ſopher's moſt zealous diſciples. We are reſolved 
not to bear the leaſt ſimilitude to perſons, all whoſe 
ations we endeavour to blacken: We have the moſt 
juſt reaſons to hate Deſcartes; all the anchorites of 
Port-Royal were his followers; and, during a certain 
tme, Carteſians, Janſeniſts, and Anti-Feſuits, were 
ſynonymous words. As Nicole was one of the au- 
thors of the Art of Thinking, would it be natural 
for us to own that Ariſtotle's logic is not perfect? In 
doing this we ſhould applaud one of our moſt dange- 
tous enemies; this would be owning, that it was poſ- 
ible for a valuable book to come out of Port- Royal; 
and we publickly maintain a contrary opinion. Our 
father Bouhours - endeavour'd to the utmoſt of h's 
power to prove, that all the authors of Port-Royal 
were unſkill'd in the French tongue; but the public 
were ſo obſtinate as not to believe him.” 

«* am of opinion, reverend father,” ſays I, “ that 
father Bouhours's deſign was as chimerical, as that 
of proving that the Germans cannot poſſibly have 
wit, This would make me ſuſpect, that the books 
vhich ſome learned men of that nation have writ 
againſt the Jeſuits, are almoſt as valuable as thoſe of 
the gentlemen of Port-Royal, ſince they were treated 
much after the ſame manner. But now we are talk- 
Ing of books of polite literature,” ſays I, pray in- 
form me in what manner you inſtru your pupils in 
them ?” © As this ſtudy,” replied the Jeſuit, © 1s not 
as dangerous as that of philoſophy, we explain to them 
tie Greek and Koman authors: And, zt the ſame 
ume, endeavour to give them a better reliſh for the 
poets than for the hiſtorians and orators.” „ Where- 
tore,” replied 1, co you att in this manner?“ © This, 

| continued 
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continued he,“ is likewiſe of uſe to our'fociety and the 
_ Chriſtian religion. A man who at his leaving college, 
{ſpends the remainder of his life in reading the works 
of Horace, Virgil, Catullus, Ovid, Juvenal, &c. is 
no ways in danger of becoming a heretic; nor to 
leave the pleaſing entertainments thoſe poets give, to 
ruſe authors of a dangerous and ſeducing kind, 
f, after having ſtudied the Latin poets, they apply 
themſelves to thoſe among the French, as Corneille, 


Racine, la Fontaine, Molliere, and an hundred more, 


theſe will not make them enemies either to our ſocie- 
ty, or to the court of Rome. But ſhould he delight 
in ſtudying the hiſtorians, after having peruſed Thu- 
cydides, Xenophon, Livy, Saluſt, &c. he then will 
not fail to read 'Thuanus, d' Aubigne, Mezerai, Put- 
fendorff, Bayle, Rapin Thoyras, &c. and, in this 
caſe, to what dangers will he not be expoſed ? What 
impreſſions may he not receive from the peruſal of 
ſuch dangerous writers? The hiſtory written by 
Thuanus is, ſingly, capable of inſpiring a horror for 
the Jeſuits : and to root out, in the moſt prejudiced 
mind, the prepoſſeiſions imbibed during ten years 
ſpent in our colleges. It is true, indeed, that to 
o bviate this inconvenience as much as poſhble our 
ſociety has writ a great number of books, in which 
truth is diſplayed in its utmoſt luſtre. But then, the 
Janſeniſts on the one hand, and the Proteſtants on the 
other; and, what is worſe, a great number of Mo- 
liniſts, who call themſelves faithful royaliſts, have 
inveighed ſo much againſt the books in queſtion, that 
they have quite ruined the credit of them, except 
with regard to thoſe devout perſons whom we direct, 
and to whom we preſcribe the peruſal of them, 2 
an antidote againſt the ſlanders of our enemies. For 
things are carried to fo great a height in this particu- 
lar, that, in the opinion of many perſons, Maim- 
bourg and Impoſtor, Jouvenci and Liar, are ſyno- 
nymous terms.” 1 will own, reverend father, 
ſays I to the Jeſuit, that I meet with many perſons 
who are of the ſame opinion. But were they not in 
the right? And Maimbourg. “ Maimbourg, 

| replied 
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e replied the Jeſuit, is vaſtly accurate; and people be- 
e, gin to lay afide the diſadvantageous yo they had 
- entertained of him. It is an undoubted fact, that 
is Wl the falities with which that writer has been ſo ſtrong- 
o h charged, ought juſtly to be laid to the charge of 
to Wl his advervaries. Two hundred years hence his au- 
d. Wl thority will no doubt be of great weight, and it then 
ly WH will be ſeen what uſe our ſociety will make of his 

e, works.“ 
e Obſerving, friend Iſaac, that the jeſuit took fire, 
e- ard defended with great zeal all the hiſtorians of the 
it Wl Gociety, I did not think it proper to infiſt any longer 
uon the little credit that ought to be given to them. 
il WF 1 only aſked, what could be the reaſon why the Jeſuits 
H. did not endeavour to give their pupils an advantage- 
is WI ous idea of Tully, and the reſt of the orators? We 
at Wl have taken notice,” ſaid he, © that all in general 
of called gentlemen of the long robe, preſidents, coun- 
by ſellors, advocates, &c. have an utter difinclination to 
or Wl our ſociety. The ſtudy of eloquence generally leads 
ed a man to the bar; and, the inſtant he has formed a 
rs WH reſolution to devote himſelf to it, he entertains a thou- 
to WM and whimſies, to which he gives the odious name of 
ur WI Privileges of the Clergy, and Liberties of the Galli- 
ch can Church; and devotes himſelf entirely to raiſe 
he Wl the glory of the parliaments, the mortal enemies to 
he Wl the ſociety and court of Rome. For this reaſon we 
lo- would not permit our pupils to read Cicero's works, 
ve if we were not abſolutely forced to it. To leſſen 
ut WI the credit of them as much as lies in our power, we 
ept WM beſtow the higheſt encomiums on certain oratorical 
ct, W diſcourſes, written by ſome of the fathers of our 
as ſociety, which, having nothing in common with 
or the eloquence of the bar, reſemble very much the 
cu- WF bright ſallies of the Italian poets.” *« You are always 
m- barping upon poetry,” replied Ito the Jeſuit ;- © for 
10- which reaſon I do not wonder that your pupils ſhould 
„be ſo fond of the ſtage, upon which they are to repre- 
ns WF ſent your tragedies. I even conceive that you are 
in very much in the right to employ them in that man- 
g, ver: For it is certain that, ſo long as they =_ ſet 
| tacm- 
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W themſelves up for players, they will never take it into 
| their heads to write any books which. may prejudice 
your ſociety.” | 

What idea wilt thou entertain, dear Iſaac, of 3 
ſet of people, among whom ſuch perſons as are de- 
ſigned for the chief employments of the ſlate, after 
ſpending ten years at ſchool, have acquired no other ta- 
lent in it, but the trifling one of being able to declain 
ſome tragic ſcene ? What a wiſe nation muſt that be, 
in which the magiſtrate is educated after the ſame 
manner as the player and tumbler? where all the 
knowledge that a nobleman has of the liberties of his 
country, conſiſts im what he had learned from the 
reading of Corneille ; where the gentleman and con- 
fiderable tradeſman knows no more of hiftory than 
what he is taught from the compilations of Mariana, 
and ſome other hiſtorian among the Jeſuits ; where 
the ſtudious man forms his library of the orations 0 
Poree the Jeſuit, father du Perceau's Poems ; and, 
what is worſe, of the Trevoux Journals! What glo- 
ry may not ſuch a nation hope to acquire, in a very 
ſhort time, by ſuch aids as the above-mentioned? 
To be ſerious, worthy Iſaac, I ſhould pity the French 
very much, if the prejudices which they imbibe in the 
colleges of the Jeſuits were not balanced by the good 
education which are beſtowed on great numbers of; 
perſons in other colleges, directed by preceptors of 
the fineſt abilities. 5 
Farewel, dear Iſaac, live contented and happy; 


and expect me ſhortly. 4 


LET 
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LETTER CXCIV. 


Monceca makes a viſit with the chevalier de Maifin 
to a French count, A deſcription of the 
count's behaviour and manner of life. 


AARON MoNcCEKca tolsaac Onis, 


tas | Paris. 
aim Spent a whole day, dear Iſaac, without employ- 
. ſingle moment in any thing uſeful: I could 
me imoſt be tempted to ſay, that I paſted a day with- 
the eat thinking, or perceiving that I was informed with 
nis: foul capable of reflecting. | | 
the Chevalier de Maiſin propoſed to me, laſt week, 
on- pr us to go and dine with a nobleman, a friend of 
than WW, He is a very good natured man, ſays he, he 
ana, WM res mirth and good chear. His manner of thinking 
hereFMindecd, does not agree very well with yours; but 
s Ou: do not always meet with wiſe men and philoſo- 
and, bers. A man ſhould ſuit himſelf as well as he can 
glo- Mo all ſorts of characters, and make the beſt advan- 
very age of them poſſible. Act as 1 do; 1 endeavour to 
ned! sp advantage by my acquaintance with all men. 
ench domething uſeful may be found in every one of them. 
n the N coxcomb is Cometim*s poſſeſſed of virtues unknown 
good o many of the literati.“ Seduced by thele ſpe · 
rs O'Btious words, I let him take me to the young noble- 
nan's in queſtion. It was half an hour after one 
ken we got there. © Is the count up? ſays che- 
ner de Maiſin.“ „Ie is not,“ replied a valet-de- 
chambre, who carried us into his maſters apartment. 
We found him in bed; and his chamber would have 
len quite dark, had it not been for a few rays of 
ht chat darted through the ſhutters. Surprized 
the gloom, I naturally imagined that the perſon who 
Was in bed at ſuch an hour was ſick; and accordingly 
s going to ſtep back, when a weak, effeminate 
Voice, which could ſcarce picrce through the curtains 
broke into the following ſounds, “ 1s it you, dear 


- Cheralier ? 
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chevalier? ſaid he. I went to bed at five this morn. 
ing; we drank like fiſhes. Should I go on in this 
way, it will be impoſſible for me to hold it long. 
Jou are a devzuchee, replied the chevalier ; you 
ruin your health, and will one day regret your hay. 
ing been ſo prodigal of it.”— What a poor crea- 
ture you are, Chevalier ? replied the count. I do 
not ſet up fora philoſopher, as you do. I make uſe 
of life, and ſo let what will happen. The new ac- 
treſs, who performs the part of Egle, ſupped with 
us laſt night. By my life, {he's an enchanting creature 
and takes off her glaſs of champaign like any jovial 
Bacchanal. We certainly have played the public 
a very ſcurvy trick, for I'm miſtaken if ſhe will not 
be hoarſe to night. But we muſt go to the oe and 
clap her: I really ſhall be very ſorry ſhould our laſ 
night's debauch do her the leaſt prejudice.” 
During all this diſcourſe, the curtains continued 
undrawn. The chevalier had not yet ſpoke to his 
friend about me; and finding he did not offer to get 
up, © I bring you ſays he, a perſon for whom I have 
the greateſt love and eſteem, and therefore muſt bring 
you acquainted.”— Who is that adorable perſon, 
replied the count, for whom I already feel the ftrong- 
eſt ſenſations of tenderneſs ? where is he? Jet me 
embrace him!“ Saying theſe. words, the pert cox- 
comb threw the curtains open; and, half haked, flung 
himſelf out of bed upon the floor.--- Come hither, 
dear fir, ſays he to me, let me aſſure you that no 
rſon in the world can be more your ſervant than 
I am.”--- Saying theſe words, he ſeemed to be ſeized 
with a violent fit of the vapours, when ringing for 
his ſervants, two valet-de-chambres came up imme: 
diately, one with his night-gown, and the other wit 
his Clippers. The inſtant he had taken them, he few 
to me with open arms, hugged me five or fix times, 
and almoſt took my breath away. I am infinitely 
obliged, ſays he, to the chevalier, for procuring me 
the pleaſure of your acquaintance, Have you been 
long in Paris?” --- © I came, ſays I to him, from 


England.” == 80, ho, continued the Fop ; you 
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are an Engliſhman, I warrant you. Ods my life, 
your countrymen are men of deep thought. I am 
told that you have a great many genius's among you: 
But Burgundy and Champaign are vaſtly dear in Eng- 
land. It is my opinion that they loſe their ſtrength 
in croſſing the ſea, Are your tippling houſes in the 
villages round London as gay and ſmiling as thoſe 
about Paris?“ —“ I am not an Engliſhman, re-. 
plied I, I was born in Conſtantinople.” — —< In 
Conſtantinople, fays the Fop, in Conſtantinople, ſay 
you? [t is a moſt delightful city. I am told that 
the women there are exquiſitely beautiful. There 
are Circaſſians in that city, whoſe charms would 
ecliple thoſe of our opera ſongſters. How many 
miſtreſſes has the Grand Signior in his ſeraglio?” 
„That, replies I, no body can tell but the chief 
black Eunuchs. —** Eunuchs ſays the count ; thoſe 
wretches are ſo many barbarous goalers to the poor 
women.— The Grand Signior muſt be a tyrannical 
fort of a matter! He muſt have things enough to 
amuſe him, or I am hugely miſtaken. Vet it is my 
opinion, that, ſpite of the great numbe of Jus 
he-favourites, he muſt ſometimes be quite tired with 
himſelf, He has no idea of what we call delicate 
parties of pleaſure, charming ſuppers, and engaging 
company. He is for ever ſhut up in his teraglio 
vith his fair ones, like a cock , with his hens. When 
de ſups with any of his darling miſtreſſes, do they 
enliven the entertainment with a ſong? I fancy not. 
They are as melancholy together as a couple of watch- 
pers. The Ottoman emperor eats as ſoberly wit! 
lis ſultana, as the tradeiman cf St. Dennis-ftreet 
does with his wife.” 

* It is very difficult, ſays I, to know any thing 
tranſacted in the ſeraglio. I he moſt indifferent ations 
are there concealed under the veil of ſecrecy and dif- 
cretion, It is eyen dangerous to pry into the intri- 
zues carrying on there, tuch a carioſity being often 
puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour.”'— It is ditterent, 
lys the count, in France. In that country a perſon 
may, without running any danger, enquire into che 

Vol. IV. E e intrigues 
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intrigues of the court. If you pleaſe, I'll pive 

a liſt of all thoſe carried on in it cs ſince — bein. 
Ing of this year. You ſhall take this liſt to Conſtant; 
nople; and be aſſured, that it will include a great 
number of curious particulars.” — “ What are yoy 
thinking of, dear count, interrupted chevalier de 
Maiſin with a ſmile : Before this gentleman reache 

his native country, your liſt would be as uſelek a; 
laſt year's almanack; and you might have made te 
new ones by that time.“ Ods heart, ſays my cox 
comb, to make ſuch a lift of uſe, it ought to he xe 
newed ty/ice or thrice a week, in the ſame manner 
as a news- paper.“ 

During all this tittle-tattle, two valets-de-chambry 
were dreſſing the count ; the one was putting on hi 
ſtockings, the other buckling his fhoes; and] wa 
ſurprized that a man, to whom providence had in 
dulged the uſe of all his limbs, ſhould ſuffer himſe 
to be dreſſed as though he were a doll. I imagine 
that I ſaw a gigantic doll, which a painter was cleath 
ing in a French dreſs. © Was this For, fays It 


myſelf, afflicted with the palſey, he would think him 
Af very unhappy, and would be for ever bemoan 
ing himſelf, for being denied the uſe of his limbs; and 
yet he acts in the very ſame manner as if he wa 
Ceprived of them. It muſt be confeſſed that grandeu 
and ſtate, which conſiſt in not making uſe of one 
hands, is as ridiculous as that which endeavours 1 


create a contempt for the ſciences. In order for 
perſon to aſſume the bchaviour of a nobleman, be mu 
make but a half uſe of his limbs and of his g 
nius.“ 

My aſtoniſhment was ſoon interrupted by the or 
ders which the count gave for ſerving up dinne 
They were punctually obeyed, ſo that a moment aft 
we ſat down at table, there was a moſt elegant ente! 
tainment, and every diſh was fincly dreſted ; andy 
he did not like any of them. One was too jnfipid 
and audther too high ſeaſoned: And as he was i 
ever aſking my opinion about them, I praiſed eve 


one, but my applauſe was ſcribed to * 
| 0 
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dean fort, among theſe various ragouts, there was one 
fan that pleaſed the count. It was really finely faſted ; 
great but it was compoſed of fifty ſorts of viands of diffe- 
e hol ent kinds, and was a mortal poiſon, but exquiſite 


tothe palate. Is it poſſible, ſays L to myſelf, that 


er de 
man ſhould pay ſo high a price for diſhes that are 


eache 


leſs a o prejudicial to his health; and deſpiſe all ſuch as 
de ten are dreſſed in ſo plain a manner as cannot hurt it. The 
c count did all that lay in his power to make me eat 


8 heartily as himſelf of that ragout. Eat heartily 
of this, ſaid he to me every moment; this is the 
only tolerable diſh that has been ſerved up. I ſee 
plainly, continued he, that you ſeldom eat dinners, 
on hi You keep your appetite tor ſupper. This is acting 
I wal ike a man of ſenſe. Day light is impertinent at 
ad in nals; and it is only by the light of wax-tapers that 
imſelM one can taſte that delicious joy which forms the very 
pined foul of entertainments. But you ſhall drink a glass 
leather two of Champaign, after which we will move off 
s Io me play: And then go and ſup with the new actreſs. 
him | have ordered, the moment the opera is done, ſuch 
nan n entertainment to be ſent to her lodgings as may 
s; an nake amends for our bad dinner.” 

e wal} 1 would gladly, dear Iſaac, have avoided the pro- 

ndeufF poſal which the count made me, but unhappily I 
one vas the victim to French politeneſs. I was forced, 
urs 1 ſpite of himſelf, to run the hazard of injuring 
for Iny health; and. to follow, a whole day, a way of 
> mull liſe entirely different from that I was uſed to. I was 
s ge now got to the play-houſe, with my fop and che- 
her de Maiſin. I was going into a box, but the 
former ſeizing me by the hand, aſked me with an 
ar of ſurprize, whither I intended to go? I am 
going, replied I, to get into ſome place where [ 


be re 
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enten may hear the play without being interrupted.“ 
dy © What are you thinking of replied the count? We 
ip ve to have Mithridates ; it is an old Tragedy that has 


been played theſe fifty years. Porrid! It is like 
one of the pieces ated in Henry the fourth's days. 
Come into the green-room ; we"l chat with the 
girls.” I again obey'd my coxcomb, though with 
Eea great 
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great reluance. The moment we came into the 
green-room he flew to, the actreſs who was to play the 
part of Monimia. She was dreffed for the ſtage; and, 
according to , cuſtom, was come to beg ſome com. 
pliments, and laviſh away a few glances. 80, 
lovely Gauſſin, ſays he to her, we ſhall have the ple. 
ſure of hearing you ta night. The town would be 
very unjuit to regret poor Ia Couvreur; you are 
worth an hundred ſuch actreſſes. This I declare 
publickly every day; and have the pleaſure to find 
that all perſons of taſte are of my opinion.” The 
actreſs, charmed with theſe words, thanked the 
count, and repaid his compliments by two or three 
glances, to the power of which he was no ways 
inſenſible. He ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, ſmiled, 
took two or three pinches of ſnuff, turned his head, 
kiſſed the actreſs's hand, cut a caper, ſpoke two or 
three words, and all this in ſo ſhort a time, that none 
but a fop could run through ſo much in ſo few mi- 
nates, In the mean time the adreſs was forced to 
go and play her part. Scarce was ſhe” got out of the 


green-room, when the count, _— up to me, 


ſpoke thus with a very ſerious air, and a moſt cha- 
ritable tone of voice; © It is good to encourage 
young beginners. That poor girl is a very indifferent 
actrefs, and is no more like la Couvreur than-—, 
'Fhe ſtage has had an irretrievable loſs. And indeed, 
ever ſince that time, I have always been fond of the 
opera, ſo that I come here very ſeldom. But now 
Fam talking of the opera, it is time for us to go thi- 
tzer. I want to hear the duet in the fifth act. Come, 
Jet us fly thither,” As my fop warbled thele lat 
words, he ran with ſuch ſpeed that I could ſcarce 
overtake him; and when we were got into the ſtreet, 
he was ſtill finging. I imagined he would leave 
of when we were got into the coach; but he went 
on, and had not left off when we arrived at the opera- 
houſe. © What act are they in? ſays he to the box: 
keeper, — In the third fir, replied he. In the 
third, ſays he, zoons, in the third! what a confound: 


dd long time muſt we wait before we hear x; duet 
O10; 
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Come, come away to the green- room.“ And now, 
to engage me to follow him, he began to fing (as he 
walked, or rather danced ; 


In this bleſt place let's ſeek for peace; 
The ſmiles and ſports will us attend. 

Who ſeek for joys, will find increaſe 
Of joys rehn'd that know no end. 


My dear Conſtaminopolitan, ſays he, ſqueezing 
my hand, 


« "Tis here felicity ſupreme reſides ; 
Eere pleaſures flow in never-ceafing tides, 


Here a man, without being the Grand Signior, may, 
for ten piſtoles, chuſe any beauty whom he has a 
mind to diſtingutſh by throwing her the handker- 
chief, You. cannot conceive how advantageous the 
opera is, for thoſe who delight in ſprightly, eaſy 
peaſure.” Saying theſe words, he found himſelf, 
unexpectedly, in the midſt of twelve actreſſes, when 
a freſh gaiety ſpread immediately over his whole cout «- 
tenance, He did not now aſlume the tender air 
which he had put on in the play-houſe, but diſcb- 
rered in every part of him, the frolicſom, wanton, 
hair-brain'd debauchee——* How goes it my girl, 
fays he to one of thoſe female fingers. How long 
s it fince you ſaw the marquiſs? I fancy he's a 
rover : Will you ſup with us this evening? Depend 
upon it he will not be jealous. Pe aflurec that no- 
thing immodeſt will be offered. Nothing but Cham- 
keen flows among us; nothing more, upon my 
onour. I grow more prudent every day, and, I 
really believe, more devout.” He did not wait for 
ay anſwer to theſe words, but flew to a nother fing- 
er. „Are you there charming Germain, ſays be 
with an air of*ſurprize. I was ailured that you. 


will ſlander go, and how much is virtue ſometimes 
expoſed ! And, indeed, I was ſurprized that the 
| Ee 3 wile 
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had taken a trip to England. To what ſtrange lengths 
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wiſe St. German, the chaſte St. Germain, ſhould 
be ſo imprudent as to follow to Londòn a hair-brain' 
fellow, who poſſibly would not have carried her thi- 
ther, but have dropt her by the way. This would 
have been uncharitable. There is no great harm in 
chouſing the Engliſh-of their guineas when they are 
in Paris ; but ſurely they ought to eſcape being 
duped in their own country.” 

My fopling ſeemed very much inclined to carry 
on his jokes; and would not have left off ſo toon, 
had not the attreſs at whoſe lodgings he was to ſup, 
come into the green-room. He flew to her inſtanily. 
Lovely Egle, ſays he, I am come to clap you. You 
are the delight of all who ſee and hear you. They 
are enchanted with your voice, and inflamed by your 
eyes. I have ordered a large quantity of Cham- 
paign. I'Il take you in my berlin as ſoon as the opera 
is over.” The female ſinger accepted the count“ 
offer with pleaſure; and the moment ſhe had done 
her part upon the ſtage, the count, the fair-one, 
chevalier de Maiſin and myſelf, all ſet out in order 
to go to ſupper. The firſt converſation which pal- 
fed at table, turned upon operas and muhic ; but 
it was ſoon ſucceeded by others of a different ſtrain; 
and the intrigues of the actreſſes and fingers were 
the only topic. I heard the ſtories of ten gallants 
who had been ruined, of thirty who had been be- 
trayed, of forty who had been ſo weak as to ima- 
gine their miſtreſſes had really loved them; and of 
fifty who had been rejected with ſcorn becauſe their 
circumſtances were not {iouniſhing enough. 

After they had gone through the chronicle of in- 
trigues, a propoſal was made for a ſong. I Wes 
* ＋π with tue motion; and accordingly flattered 
myſelf thet I Could hear ſome of thoſe admirable 
airs which Bacchus and the muſes dictated to excel- 
lent poets: but my joy was not long lived; for in- 
ſtead of hearing ſongs in the taſte of thoſe of Ana- 
creon, of Sappho, of Voiture, of madam des 
Houlieres, and of Coulange, my ears were ſtun— 


ned with a flood of tow ballads, in the taſte of Chick- 
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ens and Aſparagus, wipe your noſe, &c. © Theſe. 
are line ſongs, ſays the count to me, over a glaſs, 
Elegant peopte don't love your Lully's long ſongs, 
in two or three parts; and they now are thought as. 
obſolete as my great -grandmother. Formerly an 
entertainment always uſed to end with ſongs in hon- 
our of Cupid, Bacchus, Iris, and Phillis: But 
thanks-to the good taſte that prevails, all that old fluff 
is thrown out of doors. Perſons of good breeding 
now declare univerſally, with the excellent author of 
Hurlothrumbo, in favour of All alive and merry. 


„Open, open quick the door, 
Nymph, with charms and endleſs ſtore. 
"Tis, my fair-one, twelve at night ; 
Show thine-eyes as diamonds bright. 
Waiter, bring Beuf. a- la- mode; 

Bring the fare, a mighty load: 

Let the ham ſuperior ſhine ; 

Ham gives guſto to the wine *.“ 


Judge, dear Iſaac, of the aſtoniſhment I was in. 
Do you call this, fays I, a polite ſupper ? What is 
the taſte of the entertainment of porters and common 
ſoldiers, ſince perſons of quality . as they uſed 
todo? Were ſuch amiable debauchees as St. Evre- 
mond and Chapelle to return again into the world, it 
is my opinion that they would chuſe to turn ancho- 
rites rather than follow the preſent mode. Our 
feaſts, would they ſay, “ were a ſchool for poliſhing, 
the mind; but thoſe of the preſent age are calculated 
only for cramming.” 

Farewel, good [aac ; may thy life be one conti- 
nual {eries of proſperity ; and form to thyſelf a juſt 
idea of the trifling life led by fops and coxcombs. 


All the ſops uſed to ſing, and ill continue to ſing, this 
ridiculous and impertinent ſong. 
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LETTER CXCV. 


Cuſtoms and manners of the knights of Malta, de- 


ſeribed.— They bear a mortal hatred to the Jews.— 
An account of the origin of the order of Malta, 
and it laws — The Malteſe of great fervice to all 
Chriſtian powers, on account or their flaval force. 


IAcoß BRITO to AARON MON c BCA. 

| NO Malta. 

Have been, dear Monceca, theſe four or five 
I days in Malta; and I intend to leave it as foon as 
poſſible, in order to ſail for Conſtantinople ; the cap-- 
ta in whom I intend to embark with waiting only for 
a fair wind. I ſpend the little time I have to ſtay in 
this city, in enquiring into the manners and euſtoms 
of the knights. 80 | 

They bear a mortalenmity to all perſons of our 

faith. A man whois of Jewiſh extraction is never 
admitted into their iſland. Their averſion does not 
ſtop here. Should a gentleman, whoſe anceſtors were 
formerly of their order, marry a woman who is re- 
lated to, or barely deſcended from a Jewiſh family, 
though ſhe were as zealous a Nazarene as St, Urſula or 
St. Aldegonda, her children would never be allowed 
to ſet their feet in Malta. Their names are writ in 


a book called the Golden Book. Farther, the inſtant 


a family becomes Jewiſh by marriage; or that one 
who is ſo obtain: letters patent of nobility, and ſuch: 
titles as may afterwards qualify them to be admitted 
into Malta, it is inſerted in the regiſter of rejected 
rſons, to prevent any inconveniences which might 
otherwiſe ariſe from their being forgot during a long, 
courſe of years. In the language of the country, 
ſuch families as ſpring from Jewiſh anceſtors are 
called Jews from the Stem; and thoſe who are ſo by 
marriage, Jews from the Venter, There are a great 
number of ancient houſes in ſeveral provinces of 
France, Spain and Portugal, which though they have 
been Nazarene during ſeveral ages, will yet be never 
| allowed 
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allowed to enter among the knights of Malta, becauſe 
their names are writ in the Golden Book. 

The hatred which the knights bear to thoſe of our 
faith, aroſe from the treachery of a. Jew,, who oc- 
caſioned the taking of the iſland of Rhodes. The 
once poſſeſſed, as thou knoweſt, this iſland ; but 
it in the reign of Soly man the magnificent, who poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of it. They were lefs ſucceſsful againſt 
that emperor than againſt Mahomed II. This dread- 
ful conqueror, whoſe arms had been always irreſiſti- 
ble, attacked Rhodes to no ſe. In 1480 he 
invaded that iſland with a formidable army, under 
the command of Paleologus the baſhaw. The fleet 
appointed to carry over this army conſiſted of one 
hundred and fixty ſail, excluſive of thoſe appointed 
to carry the Baggage, &c. Peter d' Aubuſſon grand- 
maſter, or chief knight of Rhodes, defeated all this 
force ; and defended Rhodes with ſo much valour 
and prudence, that aſter loſing the moſt conſiderable 
pait of his army, Paleologus the baſhaw' was obliged 
to draw off his However, the ill ſucceſs 
which Mahommed II. met with, did' not. intimidate 
Solyman, who laid ſeige to that city in 1522. The 
knights calling to mind the noble defence which their 
anceſtors had made, and animated by Philip Villiers 
de I'Ifle Adam, grand-maſter, reſiſted, with the ut« 
moſt bravery, the attacks of the enemy. However, 
their courage did not avail, occaſioned by. the treaſon 
of Andrew Amarat, a Partugueze, and chancellor of 
the order. This man bore a mortal hatred to the 
grand maſter, from the ſuppoſition that the laſt men- 
tioned had been raiſed to the. higheſt employment of 
the order, to his prejudice. To revenge himſelf of 
his particular enemy, and of all the knights who had 
been preferred before him, he informed the Jews, by 
means of a Jewiſh phyſician, of the ſlate of the place, 
and the debates of the council, in which. he, by his 
employment, had a ſeat. The. treaſon having been 
diſcovered, the criminals were puniſhed ; however, 
the advice he had given from time to time was no. 


les 
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leſs fatal to the knights, they being forced to give 

up the city, after . one of die oleh 22 
we read of in hiſtory. + r 
This, dear Monceca, is the reaſon why the knights 
of Malta have the Jews in ſuch deteſtation ; ang, 
of the cruel decrees they made, for excluding eter- 
nally from their iſland all who might bear the leaſt 
relation to tkem. Tt is ſurprizing that, for the crime 
committed by a particular perſon, they ſhould have 
ſtruck at a conſiderable number of noble and antient 
families, who are ſtrongly branded by this excluſion, 
However, the Jews are not puniſhed by this means, 
but the Nazarenes, or rather thoſe who forſake the 

ewlſh religion, Had a method been ſought for, in 
Europe, ſtill to keep, in the Jewiſh principles. all 
ſuch rich families as might have been influenced by 
ambition, a more infallible way could not have been 
found, than that of ſtigmatizing, in this manner, all 
Nazarenes who ſprung from Iſraelites. 

It was after the taking of jeruſalem by the Turks, 
that the knights, then called of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
had poſſeſſed theniſelves of the iſland of Rhodes, by 
which name they then were called. Upon their being 
obliged to quit it, Charles V. gave them Malta for 
the place of their abode, where they fortified them - 
ſelves in a ſhort time, in ſuch a manner that they 
were able to reſiſt the attacks of their enemies. It 
was extremely neceſlary for them to uſe all the 2 
cautions imaginable ;; for Solyman, encouraged by 
the taking of Rhodes, 8 a deſign to beſiege 
Malta. In 1566, Muſtapha, baſhaw of Buda, made 
a deſcent upon it ; but after having 2 four months 
there, and loft upwards of twenty thouſand men, he 
drew off his troops, The grand figniors ever fince 
that time have laid aſide all thoughts of beſieging 
Malta; and indeed it is morally impoſſible for them 
ever to take it, 

The order of Malta, now ſo flouriſfling and re- 
now ned among all the Nazarenes, roſe from a very 
inconſiderable beginning. Its glory reſembles prett 


much that of the ancient Romans ; it rifing on a 4 
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den from the loweſt origin. The founder of Rome 
was a young man brought up among ſhepherds, who 
got together ſome banditti and vagabonds; at whoſe 
head he ſet himſelf , and the founder of the knights 
of Maita was the humble inbabitaut 'of Martegues, 
a little town in Provence, and his name John Bap- 
tit Gerard. He was the director of an hoipital which 
the Nazarenes had founded in jeruſalem, before Goc« 
frey of Bouillon had poſſeſſed himſelf of it, and been 
crowned there. When the 'Turks had been drove 
from it, this prince hearing of Gerard's humanity and 
charity, and the care which the perſons who were 
under him had taken of the Nazarenes, at the time 
that the Egyptian Caliphs were ſovereigns of Judea, - 
thought it would be equally glorious and pious in 
him to aſſiſt thoſe who ſpent their lives in ſuch good 
works, Heaccordingly was extremely munificent to 
them, gave them the name of Hoſpitallers; and or- 
dered them to wear black cloathes, on which was a 
white crols, with eight points, ſuch as are now worn 
by the knights of Malta. I heſe hoſpitallers after- 
wards made the three vows common to the friars in 
general; and engaged themſelves by a fourth, to re- 
ceive, to entertain, and defend all ſuch Nazarene 
pilgrims as ſhould viſit Jeruſalem. From that time 
they began to come military; and were often obliged 
to fight for the ſecurity of the roads, and that of pi- 
ous travellers. A great many perſons of diſtinction 
imegined that they might enter into the.order of 
knights*hoſpitallers, their profeſſion being very ho- 
nourable ; ſo that, by inſenſible degrees, they found 
themſelves metamorphoſed into knights. After that 
the Nazarenes had been drove out of Jeruſalem by the 
Turks, they retired firſt to Acre, and afterwards to 
the kingdom of Cyprus, where an aſylum was al- 
lou ed them by Guy of Luſignan, the king of the 
iſland. But now finding themſelves ſtrong enough 
to attempt ſome mighty action, and endeavouring 
to ſettle themſelves in a place of which they might 
enjoy the ſovereignty, they attacked-the Saracens in 
ike land of Rhodes; drove them trom it; and con- 
| tinued 
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| forced to abandon ĩt to Mahommed II. and retire to 


During a long courſe of years, all perſons deſirou 
of being admitted into the order, muſt exhibit ſuch 

roofs of their nobility as are required by the ſtatutez. 
FT heſe proofs conſiſt in the ſixteen quarters; and are 
the ſame with thoſe exhibited by the monarchs of 
France, with regard to the blue ribbon, When it is 


found, in the-enquiry-into a candidate's pedigree, 


that lame of his anceſtors had leſſened themſelves, by 
their marrying women of inferior families, ſuch a 
candidate may, if he has got friends among the 
knights, obtain a brief from the pope, or the genera] 
chapter. A diſpenſation is ſometimes allowed with 
regard to defects on the mother's fide ; but there muſt 
nat be the leaſt blot or imperſection in the male and 
direct line. Wherever this is found, the candidate 
is rejected, which has happened very frequently; and 
here follows what hiſtorians relate concerning the 
manner of the admiſſion of the knights in queſtion, 
The proofs of their nobility are made by records, 
contracts, witneſſes, epitaphs, and other monuments, 
The commiſſioners alſo make an enquiry, whether 
the parents of the candidate have not derogated from 
their nobility by trade or banking: On which oc- 
caſion there is an exemption for the cities of Genoa, 
Florence, Sienna, and Lucca, the inhabitants of 
which no ways derogate by being merchants. After 
that the proofs have been made, the commiſſioners 
who were employed for that purpoſe, preſent the 
reſult of their enquiries to the chapter; where, if 
they are found valid, they are tranſmitted to Malta, 
under the great-prior's ſeal. The candidate being ar. 
rived in the illand, his proofs or titles are examined 
in the tongue or nation to Which the great - prior to 
whom he was preſented, belongs; and if they are ar- 
proved, he is received into the order of knighthood ; 
and his antiquity is admitt ed from that day, provided 
he pays the paſſage, that is, two hundred and fifty 


gold crowns. The proofs are ſometimes * in 
Mu.alia. 
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Malta. In this caſe, the ſum that had been given 
uſed formerly to be returned; but it was lately do- 


creed by new ordinances, that it ſhould remain in the 


treaſury “.“ 1 118 

This laſt ordinance, dear Monceca, appears un- 
juſt to me. Any ſociety, who refuſe to admit a per- 
ſon among them, ought not to accept of his money. 
Perhaps the only reaſon why. the knights act in this 
manner, is, to make the candidates more circum- 
ſpect; and to oppoſe a barrier to any attempts of the 
particular c of the provinces, where the firſt 
proofs are In fire, though it were true, that 
all the ſtatutes of the Malteze ſhould not be equally 
perfect, it muſt yet be conſeſſed, that few nations are 
of greater ſervice to all Europe. Was it not for 
them, the Mediterranean would be filled wich pi- 


wates; and it cannot be denied but that they ſecure 


the trade of all nations. Theugh I am a Jew, 
friend Monceca, and conſequently contemned and 
hated in the moſt violent degree, by the knights of 
Malta, I yet cannot forbear doing juſtice to their 
valour; and to own, that they are of ſervice to all 
Nazarene traders, of what religion ſocver. The 
Engliſh, for ever ready to condemn any thing in 
which they have no ſhare, ſeem to contema the Mal- 
teze; but one may eaſily ſee that pride and vanity, 
vices inherent in that people, determine tacir judg- 
ments. 1 would aſk them, whether they ate always 
at peace with the Sallee men, the Algerines, the 
Tuniſians and Tripolitans? Should they anſwer in 
the negative, they muſt confeſs, that it is happy for 
them that there are a conſiderable number of gallies 
and men of war, which coſt them nothing, and 
which ſecure the paſſage to all ſuch veſſels as fail to 
Conſtantinople, or any part of the Levant. Should 
they aſſert, on the contrary, that the African Turks 
will never dare to engage in war with them; I can 
aſſure them, that the beſt argument they have for 
their opinion conſiſts in the inaritime forces they 


8 Morerig under the word Malta. : 
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are now poſſeſſed of. But may not theſe forces be 


one day employed in different places? It is but v 
lately that they were upon — point of Nan e 
: 5 
thoſe of Frange' and Spain. Had the Algerines then 
declared war againſt them, would. the English have 
Bad the means, the leifure, the opportunity to ſend a 
fleet before Algiers The Dutch, the rivals of tte 
*Engliſh- with reſpect to the empire of the ſea, hut 
freer and more fincere than they, own.ingennouſ) 
that the knights of Malta are very ſerviecable; 2 
truth they themſelves daily experience. How many 
times have the Algerines broke their word with them 
Are they not actually at war, with the Salle men 
Their veſſels which trade in Egypt, and in all part 
of the Archipelago, have a ſecure harhout in Malt, 
to put into; and where they may be guarded from 
the Corſairs, who are awed by the Malteze fleet. 
To pretend, dear Monceca, that the knights are not 
of ſervice to all the traders in Europe, is aſierting, 
that in ſuch foreſts as are moſtinfeſted by highway 
men, it is of no ſignification for the government to 
5 r a certain number of people to ſcare them; and, 

y chat means, to clear the roads of then- 
If the merchants are obliged to the Malteze, all 
perſous, of what country ſoever, who love che po- 
lite arts, are no leſs obliged to them, their iſtaud 
being a bulwark, which ſecures Italy from the enter. 
prizes of the Turks. The deſigu of Charles V. 10 
giving the knights, Mala, was to ſecure the tranqu. 
lity of that iſland; as well as that of his Kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily. The Engliſh, who natura!) 
love the polite arts, and who have carried the in: 
ſciences to ſo exaked a pite ln oughi. 
- , though at ſo great a diſtance from Italy, to uſe ther 
enJeavours with regard to its preſeruation; and to 
call to mind, that it was the mother of, the noble 
arts. which it poured from its boſom over all-Kurope 
and that it ſtill poſſeſſes a numberleſs. multitude 0 
| | , which ought to be defended, 


beauties and wonders 2. be 

ied and preſerved, by allwho think it gloriow 
difterent from the vulgs! 
Though 


provement of the 


protec | 
to enk in a manner 


ever is praiſe-worthy. 
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Though L am a Jew, and brought up in the hatred 
of the pendent — Sr — defend, 
if it lay in my power, St. Peter's church againſt the 
attacks of the Turks. How would I ſay to my- 
ſelf, ſalt the fineſt edifice: in the world, an edifice 
that contains the works of the [greateſt men, be 
deſtroyed by the fury of a barbarous people! Al- 
though the Deity forbids me to engage in the quarrels 
bf the infidels, it yet does not command me to ap- 
prove of the demolition of the nobleſt monuments, 
ſuch as are the” greateſt honour to human nature. 
It is not the work of Raphael, as a Nazarene, which 
defend; but the work of Raphael, as a man, and 
à man ſuperior to all the reſt in his art. If the arts 
and ſciencʒs are of all countries and all religions, 
thoſe wo cultivate, who love and honour them, are 
all brethrn. ? 2 $70 
Fare' thee well, dear Monceca, live contented and 
happy; and let not the. prejudices. of thy native 
gountry or religion prevent thy applauding what 
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LETTER Cxcvi. 
The falſe and ridiculous Ideas which the French affix to 
the word TasrE, juſtly cenſured. — Quotations 


from ſome: of their writers who ſet up for Direc- 
tors of Taſte, 


AARON Moxcze to IsAAc Onrs. 


HE French, dear Iſaac, have a word in their 

1 language, which authorizes the greateſt imper- 
tinen ces; gives one a right to condemn ſuch things 
as are moſt approved, and brings thoſe who make 
uſe of them into vogue. Thou wilt eaſily ſuppoſe 
that this word muſt be often in the mouth of fops 
and. coxcombs ; and indeed they employ it on all 
occaſions ; and Taſte (for this is the mighty word) 
ts generally introduced in converſations, however 
Ff 2 ridiculous 
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ridiculous they may be. If a man tiresalſ*who hear 

e account he gives of his adventures, he does this 
in inco- 
herent expreſſions ; if he muſes, whiſtles or ſings, it 
x fill Taſte that requires him to behave in that man- 
nex. If a nobleman erouds his cabinet with pictures, 
the, figures of which do not diſcover either dignity 
in the compaſition, or comelineſs in the drawing; 
and ; prefers: them to the compoſitions of Raphael 
and Talea, it is ſtill Taſte that does all this. For- 
merly ignorant perſons uſed to eſteem painting with. 


out underſtanding the art: But it is ie in this 


age: Taſte hids us prefer the knick knacks of Wat. 
teau and Lancret to the noble compoſitions of Car- 
rache and Tintoret. If à fop contemns the arts 
and ſciences, and thoſe who cultivate them; if he 
condemns, without having ever read them, all the 
Greek and Latin authors, it is Taſte makes him pro- 


nounce ſo. ſolid a deciſion: It is that which informs 


bim, without ſtudy or care, that all men, during 


two thouſand years, were foals, for eſteeming a 


1 of pedants, or creatures who wrote nothing but 
1 dome of 45% ; 07-2 

-.. Taſte fi s true wit to conſiſt in a certain order 
of che words, which preſent nothing except ſounds, 


Bur thes; theſe ſounds are ſo ſoft; theſe words put 
dogether i 


n ſo ſingular and extraordinary a manner, 


that a writer muſt have a particular, talent ta excel 
3a that art. Thoſe who have attained to perfec- 
tion in this particular, deſpiſe. the great -orators 


of Greece and Rome; and conſider them 
only as perſons of heavy parts, who indeed offered 
eaſons that were not quite. intolerable; but then, 
r hat their expreſſions. were ſo extremely le and vul- 
Bar , that it would have been impoſſible for their con- 
temporaries to underſtand bem. 3 
But fops and coxcombs are not the only perſons 
Who think and expreſs themſelves in ſo judicious a 
manner. A great number of writers are alſo of this 
opinion; and a Look was lately publiſhed in this 
eountry, in which it is aſſerted, that Cicero is -_ 
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with bombaſt expreſſions and coarſe jokes; that he 
frequently. offers nothing bur low, trifling images to 
his readers; and that had there been any perſons 
of Tafte-in the ſenate, he would have found but few 
panegyriſts. His auditors had leſs Taſte than he. 
Cato was a, Pedant, and Hortenſius a meer Trifter. 
Theſe two words friend Iſaac, are employed by this 
writer, who doubtleſs is one of the men who poſ- 
ſefles, in the higheſt degree, that Taſte, to which we 
are indebted for the knowledge of ſo many excel 
lent things. In the very title of his he in- 
forms his readers of the benefits they may expect to 
meet with from his work; he entitling it, An Eſſay 
Hiſtorical and Critical, on Taſte *; that is, in the 
modern language, A diſſertation in which it is 
proved, by hiſtory and philoſophy, that the ancients 
were a parcel of ignorant creatures; that foreign 
nations haye not common ſenſe; and that true 
wit is conſined to Paris, where only true taſte s 
Joand, ein ft bis 3 AA ANG 
IT bou poſſibly may'ſt imagine, dear Iſaac, that 
interpreting; the title above-mentioned in this manner, 
I aſcribe to the author what he himſelf never wrote“ 
But I will- aſſure thee it is otherwiſe I exprefling 
only in few words what he has ſaid very much at 
large. Is not France vaſtly happy, in giving birth 
to children who are ſo zealous for its glory? Thrice 
propitious nation! in producing genius's whoſe in- 
ſtructions are ſo juſt and uſeful? To what purpoſe - 
are Locke and Leibnitz? They are only a taſteleſs 
ſet of authors, who are able to preſent their country- 
men with notions as groſs and as uſeleſs to England, 
as thoſe of Cicero to ancient Rome But a writer, 
ſuch as abbe Cartaud de la Villate, is a hero in the 
republic of letters, born to improve the Taſte of all 
perſons to whom nature has denied it. 
To wave all pleaſantry, good Iſaac, thou can 'ſt 
not conceive the height to which ſome French au- 
thors carry their folly and extravagance. They ſeem 


® priated at Paris, by Brault, in 2736; in twelres” © 
Ff 3 reſolve l 
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_ reſolved, not only totally to deſtroy the ſciences. in 
their reſpective countries, but | likewiſe to make their 
countrymen contemptible in the eyes of Europe, 
from the judgment that muſt neceſſarily be formed 
of thoſe who are ſo ſimple and ignorant as to ap- 
prove of the books which are daily printed in Paris. 
en of true learning content themſelves with. de 
| piling ſuch writers, without giving themſelves the 
ouble to Tidicule them ftr6ngly. However, they 
are greatly in the wrong: For many people look up- 
on their ſilence as their acquieſcing with the maxims 
inſerted in thoſe bad books; and that perſons of lit- 
tle or no genius, ſuch as ſet up for the mode, and 
are fond of ſingular opinions, adopt the ſentiments 
of thoſe pitiful ſeribblers, and do infinite prejudice, 
not only to the republic of letters, but even to all 
the French, who are thought to be upon the point 
of reverting to a barbarity like that of the Gochs and 
Vandals. A. | 
And indeed, what will foreigners think, when 
they peruſe moſt of the books publiſhed in this age? 
They are but ſo many novels, the - beſt of which are 
ft only to entertain a few fops, and filly women. 
When theſe romances are well writ, and in a fimple 
and natural” ſtile; fuch, in 'a word, as ſuits pieces 
of this kind, we ought not to inveigh againſt them 
for being. ſo very numerous, fince, if they do no 
great good, they do no great harm. But may we 
mot exclaim in the moſt ſevere terms againſt ſuch 
as ſeem written in no other view but to corrupt and 
ſpoil the French tongue; to accuſtom - perſons to em- 
ploy fuſtian expreſſions; to teach them to be unintel- 
-ligible to their readers; in fine, to enjoin them to 
preſent nothing to the mind but an empty parcel of 
words, the connection of which is amazing; and 
the enquiring after the meaning of which gives as 
much trouble, as a commentator has to explain ſome 
difficult paſſages in an author who wrote two or three 
thouſand years before him? It is to apologize for, 
and even defend, works as pernicious as theſe, that 
we ſee . 
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Cartaud; writers, Who, to give the greater currency: 
to nonſenſe, and the falſe thoughts of :thelp pretend: 
ed perſons of Taſte, inſolently condemn and invei 
againſt ancient authors in general, and all ſuch- as 
have formed themſelues upon their models. Per- 
Cicero, Virgil, Homer, Demoſthenes, &c; 
could never have been blamed in thete latter ages 


had not Des Marets, Perrault, La Motte, and ſuch. 


lke; been approved. Not but «theſe authors had 
ſome genius, and even merit; and deſerved praiſe 
on many accounts. But then, in doing juſtice to- 


them on the one hand, it would have been neceſſary, on 


the other, to oppoſe the evil which they attempted 
to introduce into the republic of letters. We then 
mould not have been peſtered with that poſſe of bad 
writers, who, imitating only the ſingularities in the 
ſtyle and manner of thinking of Fontenelle and, La 
Motte, and not having genius enough to imitate ſuch 
things as are juſt and praiſe-worthy, entirely deſtroy 
polite literature. wow | 
s it poſſible, for inſtance, for a writer to go to- 
a more ridiculous exceſs in this reſpe& than abbe 
Cartaud de la Villatte bas done? T hiss author, Who 
ſets up for one of the Directors of Taſte; declares 
hat Herodotus's diction is like that of a drunken 
man; that Thucydides has ſeveral eſſential errots; 
that the odes of Horace have not a certain round 
neſs Which ought to be in a well connected piece; 
compares the genius of the Italians to the capers of 
an opera-dancer; and, indeed, the words he imploys 
are truly worthy of that compariſon. They are as 
follow, dear Iſaac, and will give thee an idea of the 
ſtyle and manner of writing of the adverſaries of the 
ancients. Nature is able to. raiſe itſelf to any tone 
or pitch, when properly exerciſed and regulated in 
its infancy. Nevertheleſs it ſometimes anticipates 
education. It formed the genius of the ltalians for 
Sallies and Caſcades, as it formed mademoiſelle Ca- 
margo for high dances. They fee a ſhining thought 
break through the midſt of the horrors of deſpair, as 
ve ſee in the night time, an ignis fatuus on a ſea thay 
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is goin to be very ſtormy®.” It muſt be owned, 


der Inmac, that a man, who writes with ſo refined 


an air, has reaſon to treat Cicero, as an unpoliſhed 
and inſipid writer. Would this Roman have been 
ſo very witty as to compare nature to a harpſicord ? 
Would he have ſaid, that ſhe can raiſe herſelf to any 
tone or pitch? Would he have found out the ſecret 
to diſcover an affinity between the ſallies of the Ita- 
lians, and the high dances of Camargo? Would he 
have hit upon ſo delicate an expreſſion as that of Caſ- 


cade? Can any expreſſion be in a finer taſte than that 


of Caſcades of the mind ? What ſtrange images does 
this offer to the imagination? Methinks I ſee all the 
good ſenſe of the poor Italians precipitate itſelf, like 


the waters of a torrent, over craggy rocks; and [ 


perceive, whilſt I am. writing this, that the ftrength 
of this expreſſion is ſo great that it almoſt raiſes me 
above myſelf; and ſuggeſts to me ſome thoughts 
worthy the fuſtian and nonſenſe of the Directors of 
Taſte. What perſon could read, without emotign, the 
laſt: phraſe I quoted to thee: They ſee, a; ſhining 
thought break through the midſt of the horrors of 
deſpair, as we ſee, in the night time, an ignis fatuus 
on a ſea that is going to be very ſtormy ?”.. It would 
he impoſſible for a writer to expreſs himſelf with 
greater force and energy. The horrors of deſpair.” 

ere we have the great, the horrible, the frightful: 
and, by one of thoſe touches reſerved for — taſte, 
this great, this horrible, this dreadful, are placed 
along with the ſprightly and the wanten. They 
ſee a ſhining thought break.“ This. is the ſprightly; 


through the midſt of the horrors of deſpair; here 


we have the dreadful. Was it not with reaſon that 
a, modern, author ſaid, that it very frequently happens 
in the compoſitions of the writers of this age, that 
two words are greatly ſurprized to ſee tbemſelves 
coupled together? This had never happened to them 
ever ſince they had been invented; and they never 


expect to meet together more. 
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Another unkippy circumſtance in this paſſage js,. j 


the author has there fallen into a fault with which the — 1 
Directors of Taſte have ſtrengly repreached Homer. 1 
Thou knoweſt very well that Perrault has: frequently 
exclaimed againſt the compariſons uſed by the poets 
juſt mentioned, and which he calls Long-tail'd Com-_ 
pariſons ; and that of the genius of the Italians with 
an ignis fatuns on a ſea that is going to be very 
ſtormy,” ſeems to me not to be ſhort-tailed, to em- 
ploy the technical term. It is true indeed that Homer, 
as a poet, ought to be pardoned, for having endea- 
voured to fill his book with pleaſing images which. 
are a great ornament to it: But this is very naturally 
employed by authors who write on hiſtory and phile- 
ſophy. Abbe Cartaud, according to the maxims of 
Tafte, might introduce, in his Hiſtorical and Philo- 
ſophical Effay, ſuch flowers as Homer ought not to 
have brought into 5 It even was juſt in him 
to reject the moſt judicious compariſons of the anci.. 
ents, and to employ thoſe of an extraordinary. kind, 
as the following, which. I ſhall copy here word for 
word; The verſes of Livius Andronicus are like ſta- 
tues chopp'd from a rough rock, covered with moſs.“ 
Thucydides and Xenophon had not genius and ſenſe- 
enough to preſent, to their readers, thoughts, the 
turn of which is ſo very new. Nothing but Taſte 
can diſcover a reſemblance between verſes and ſta- 
tues chopp'd out of a rough rock covered with moſs. 

Are not perſons, whoſe turn of ny is ſo very. 
refined and natural, juſtly entitled to ſuppoſe Pliny's 
panegyric to be inthe Taſte of the Italians; and to 
— with regard to the merit of Ka and 

ucan ? It would take up ſome years to gueſs what 
the unaffected and ſprightly abbe Cartaud means, in 
what he ſays of thoſe poets ; and h we were to 
ſpend ten in this ſearch, it not 'be loft. 
time, could we only. imbibe ſome of that Taſte of 
which he is the depofitary, © Lucan,” fays he, has 
ſomething more aſtoniſhing than Virgil.” 

The enthuſiaſm of Virgil ſeems to have been 
raiſed by the ſmoke of the incenſe, in the midit of the 

| grimaces 
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Rand, I beſeech thee, friend Iſaac, to let me partake 
of thy diſcoveries, © But alas l thou, as well as my- 


of 
— 
* * 


grinmces of the temple; and chat of Luean {tm 


| Þ have been lighted up by. 4 thunder beit. Such 


erſons as Ioye to gueſs at riddles, and ſearch” very 
induſtriouſly for ſuch. in the Mercure Gallant,” ma 
exerciſe themſelves ſome time in enquiring what A 
was this author meant, With regard to myſelf, I 
will ſincerely. own that, after lach ing ſeveral days, 


I could not un of me gueſs what was meant 


by the following words, An enthuſiaſm, raiſed 
by the ſmoke of the incenſe, in the midſt of the gri- 
maces of the temple; nor what that was, which 


<..athunder-bolkt lighted up,” As this, in all proba- 


ility. is a new ſpecies of rhetoric, invented by the 
irectors of Taſte, I imagined, as Thad no other 
rom of eloquence but thoſe which I _ borrowed 
m Quintilian, who is but a pitiful ancient, that 
id would not be decent in me to attempt to diſcover 
ſeerets Which are reſerved only for perſons of Taſte. 


If thou canſt find out what I am not able to under- 


ſelf, art an ignorant foreigner, born in error; and 
deprived for ever of Taſte. I therefore adviſe thee 


to forbear enquiring after-things which it will be im- 


ble for thee to underſtand, | Remember only, as 
a conſolation for being born with a genius, To very 
mean, and ſo far beneath that of = Directors of 
taſte,” that of Clarke and a Ditton, &c. are the com- 


panions of thy ill fortune, | © Theſe are writers, ac- 


corditig to Cartaud, who publiſhed. nothing but 
conjectures, and do not inform their readers of any 
thing new. A Locke, a Newton, and a Marſham 
deſerve indeed ſome encomiums, but then theſe ought 


to be given with ſome reſtrictions.“ There are even, 


among the French, ſome perſons who have no more 
Taſte than thee. Boileau, for inſtance, was a per- 


fon of a very melancholy turn of mind, ſubject to 
vapours, and who had uſurped the dictatorſhip of 


Parnaſſus. One of the faults of his ſlander was, its 
being wanting in delicacy and truth. His 7 
tions were correct, and harſh, and without fre. 

| Since 


; 
c 
u 
b 
b 
t. 


Since thoſe, dear Iſaac, who have taken poſſeſſion 
of Taſte, rank/us with a ocke and a Boileau, let 
us no longer conſider ourſelves as unfortunate. 

To be ſericus. I ſhall conclude my letiet with 
bewailing ſincerely the ſtate into Which it is very pro- 


Þable-pohte literature will ſoon fall, in France; at 


the lame time t hat it ſeems to re · aſſume a new ſtre 
in England. ED 


Enjoy-thy health, friend Iſaac, live contented and 


Ake and laugh, as I do, at this pretended good 
Jalte, bs , 4 5 


„ 


2 
— 
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The falſe taſte the French have fallen into in che 
11 ſcience of painting, ridiculed. ; 


AARON MoNCECA' to Is AAc Ov1s 


R150 Paris. 
Informed thee, dear Iſaac, in my laſt letter, of 
che great influence which Taſte®, as it is called, has 
in France. n I. . 1 
It has as much power over the polite arts. Paint- 
ing is in as much danger as polite literature: And 
indeed the pictures of Pouſſin, le Brun and le Sueur, 
are not much ſought after in this age; and ſuch ar- 
tiſts as attempt to paint in the ſtyle of thoſe great ge- 
nius's, and endeavour to exhibit, in their compoſiti- 
en, that majeſty and harmony which are the ſoul of 
deñigning, are much leſs followed than thoſe who 
pain: ſuch pictures, as formerly would not have been 
thought worthy of an antichamber. Wattau was the 
Marivaux, and Lancret the la Motte in painting. 
Theſe td painters not having genius enough to imi- 
tate the great models, and relolving not to be mere 
imitators, endeavoured io invent a new Taſte. They 


* The author means, à love for trifles, and a bad taſte. 
vc the foregoing letter, ; 
rap © made 
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fine er ſucha one as th 


pleaſe their nation which was 
and fond of nothing but trifles. 


ramouches, Harlequins, Ninn, and an 55 5 
other ſuch eg be To the ſcandal of com- 
mon ſenſe, theſe, theſe ridiculous Produti- 


ons were received and approved and, What is 
worſe, they were preferred to the compoſitions of the 
| and; genivs's.and thoſe of the moſt excellent pain- 
This bad Taſte, .being thus encopraged, by the 
great, aſterwards prevailed among perſons of a lower 
Condition ; and at this time, apartments are hung on- 
7 with De which are like ſo many fans a- 
her than true pictures 
© Moſt painters, in order to get of Veit works 
712 been forced to row with the ſtream; to quit in 
great meaſure their firſt manner, and to giye into 
the new one; and le Moine who, in another 2 
would perhaps have e qualled le Sueur, b 0 
paints only uch trifling ſort of pieces. Vaalo, and 
Ae, havin As. courage, are now the only, 
who have rehſted the general. corruption ;" and 
not diſhonpur their name, nor caſt an odium on 


4 


* nor have introduced i wo their WC 
ks Fe. {og petticoats, inſtead of drap eries in 2 
970 2 ue Taſte; nor given us affected turns 
| of hs] inſtead af” eads whoſe air is graceful 

However, they paid dear for this. reſola- 


f 15 R 055 they gained much leſs mo- 
painters; 110 merit being 


| e nh only. with the applauſe © of 15 as are true 


All forei ners who come to Paris are greatly Tur- 
Prized at 5 e progreſs A. bad Tabs has. made 


- {ince the death of Lewis XIV. Theys. can ſcarce 
think it poſſible that the French, Alter ving been 
ſo juſtly fond of the compoſitions of le Brun, Pouſſn, 


Bourdon, Jouvenet and Boulogne, ſhould, on a ſud- 
den, idolize ſo much thoſe of. Watteau, Lancret, 


Paters, and ſuch puppet-ſhew painters: And they 
recover 


__ S Sr I, TL. no OSS . 


| g. They haue not deviated in che lea rom | 
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recover from their aſtoniſhment only by refletting 
that the French, and particularly the Pariſians, have 
a ſtrange fondneſs for 3 and novelties how - 
ever trifling. w 
It was not owing to a dearth of good painters 
that occafioned this new Taſte to gain ſo much vogue 
people not being forced to receive it, becauſe there 
was no artiſt living who painted in the ancient Taſte, 
There are now ſome excellent painters in Paris ; 
Caze, the two Vanlos, and ſome others may be eon- 
fidered as great painters. It perhaps will be objected, 
that they do not come up to le Pouſſin and le Sueur. 
ThisI grant ; but though a poet may not be as great 
a genius as Homer, he nevertheleſs may make a con- 
erable figure in the commonwealth of learning, 
Giulio Romano, and the reſt of Raphael's diſciples 
did not poſſeſs as great talen's as their maſter; ne- 
vertheleſs, the Italians do juſtice to their merit; and, 
becauſe they did not equal the firſt deſigner in the 
univerſe, their countrymen did not give into a new 
Taſte, infinitely more remote from perfection than 
de works of thoſe painters. : 
An Engliſh gentleman whom I met with the other 
day at a piture-ſhop, took notice of a eircumſtance 
which muſt neceſſarily mortify the French not a lit 
tle. After examining a great number of pictutes, re- 
preſenting ſcenes of the Tratian comedy, dances aud 
country-wakes ; © What is your 8 lays he, 
of all theſe fantaſtical pieces? I am aitonithed,” 
ſays he, © that they ſhould be in ſo much vogue. This 
makes me apprehenſive that painting will be abſo- 
lutely loſt in this country.” © Your fears,” replied T 
are extremely juſt. A great many people preten 
that, twenty years. hence, two of Raphael's pictures 
will be bartered for one of Watteau's fans.“ | 
How extraordinary ſoever ſuch an exchange may 
be thought, yet ſeveral wagers have been laid, in 
England, on that occaſion. 'Thoſe who ground theic 
aſſertions on the impoſſibility of ſuch a circumſtance, 
ſay, that it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that men who 
are not utterly void of ſenſe and reaſon, ſhould ever 
Vor. IV. Gg - carry 
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garry their folly to ſuch a height. But thoſe who 
L affim that the thing will certainly bappen, produce 
an eximple which ſeems to affure them that they 0 
will not loſe their wager. If any man,“ ſay thole 
Perez F had aſſerted, fifty years ago, that tlie l 
Frencly would write books which mould? coftath ho- 
thing but a parcel of words fantaſtically brought to. | 
gether ; that they would mzintain thete works" were 
perfect in their kind ; and that the writings of Vit. th 
i, Tully, Ovid, Livy, Tacitus, &c. are tiifting ht 
rhapſodies ; ſuch an opinion would have been thought 
A mad one: And yet this has happened. Raphael Pf 
may conſequently meet with Virgil's fate; and Wat. 
teau with that of Terraon and Cartaud de Ia Villate 
When a Frenchman,“ added this Engliſh” gentlenian, 
* ; endeavour; to prove, that la Motte's Corts are ſu- 
| Eber to thoſe of the ancients, methinks I meet Ci 
ando Furioſo, dragging his dead horſe after him; 
beſtowing the higheſt encomiums upon him; 
forcing, me to bartera living one for it; and tellivy 
me, in confidence, that the horſe in queſtion has nb 
other defect than his being dead. Methinks the ad. 
mirer of la Motte tells me, in the fuſtian language of 
bis hero, My Odes, if j ou except about fifteen of 
them, have not the fre and harmony which is the 
charaGeriſtic of that Kind of poem; but then, on the 
other hand, they have a periodical and ſoporifec 
roundneſs, which is of great benefit to thoſe who 
want ſleep. My fables are wiiacn in a ftrain that 
was unknown till 1 give it vogue. The readers are 
theie in taught to give the moſt. fuſtian names to the 
moſt conuuon things. A cabbage is no longer a 
cabbage, but a Kitcnen-garcen Prœnomenon; anda 


dial is called a Solar Keguiter. Are not ſuch expreſſions mY 
infinitely ptefciable to all the coarſe, antiquated beau- Ya 
ties of 1 mer? May not you naturally ſuppoſe,” r: 
continued tte I nylifh gentleman, that perſons, who 15 

me 


refer ſuch n ertinencies to the real beauties of the 

Eee ard Romans, Mili one day ſet Lancret and : 

Watteau,aveve Kaphae! and Corregoio ? With regard del 

to n lell, 1acthinks there in nothing extraordinary DE 
| | in 
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in che wager I ſpoke to vou of; and I am fo much 


ſurprized at the progreſs which bad Taſte makes in 
apa that I am of opinion it may go to the utmoſt 
lengths.“ | 

| ſe web is be ithied, dear Iſaac, that the refleQi- 
ons of this Engliſhman were known by the French, 
and that theſe might make a proper advantage o 
them. All who love the arts and ſciences are con- 
cerned in their preſervation. Some exalted genius, 
like that of Boileau, ſhould endeavour to top the 
progrefs of bad Taſte, and oppoſe the evil eifecte 
which flow from it. | 

To feturn, worthy Iſaac, to the painters. Thoſe 
who excel in, portraits, have not fallen from the glory 
of a Vandyke : and as people have not yet 
taken it into their heads to be painted in the character 
of Harlequin or Columbine, the Taſte of Watteau 
has not yet debauched Largilliere, Regaud, or de 
Troyes. The works of thoſe great painters are ſu- 

rior to all, of that kind, produced at this time in 
Faro „and the moſt famous portrait-painters, whe- 
ther of Italy, Germany, or Holland, and partica- 
larly England, are but artiſts of an indifferent genius, 
compared to thoſe ] juſt now mentioned to thee, It 
is not certain that France will enjoy this advan- 
tage long: For ſhoald ſome co irt lady, or ſome 
lordly fop cauſe themſelves to be painted. in the cha- 
racer of Mezetin or Marinette, the whole kingdom 
of France would be inſtantly inchanted with ſo noble 


an idea, and ridiculouſly e into an Ita- 
lian theatre. Good Taſte, therefore, with regard tc 
portraits, ſtands upon a tottering foundation, and eben 


begins to decay viſibly. And indeed, how ridiculous 
is it for'a Fontenelle or a Sir Rickard Steele to be 
drawn in their caps! Thoſe airs of familiarity are 
no way pleaſing to the public, before whom it becomes 
every one to appear with the utmoſt decency. For. 
merly, Both ladies and gentlemen had the frenzy to 
get themſelves painted in the character of friers and 
nuns; ſo that nothing was every where ſeen but 
marquiſſes in cowls and monkiſh coats, and dutcheſſes 
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in veils and ſtomachers. Happily this mode did not 
laſt long ; but perhaps a more ridiculous one may 


' ariſe to-morrow. 


Sculpture alſo till make a pretty good figure in this 
country. If there are no ſculptors who equal Puget 
and Girardon, ſuch as diſtinguiſh themſelves in that 
art, endeavour, at leaſt, to imitate thoſe great maſ- 
ters; and their works, hoop not ne] 
boaſt very great beauties, n all probability, as 
ſculpture is Teſs dependent on mode than paintin 

it will not be ſo apt to fall into bad Taſte. It is 
not, however, impoflible for the ſtatues of Pantaloons 
and Punchinellos to be received in all gardens; 
and more than one attempt has been made to throw 


out the Venus of Medicis for Columbine, and the 


Farneze Hercules for Scaramouch, This ridiculous 
folly, indeed, was not ſucceſsful ; however, a thi 
that was not well received at one time, may ; 

current at another, In this caſe, inſtead of the 
juſt proportions which the ſculptors ſearch after in 
their figures, they will endeayour only. to give them 
the moſt extravagant wry faces. They will lofe th 
idea of beautiful nature, and groteſque ſtatues 
be ſucceeded by monſtrous figures, ſuch as thoſe 
formerly produced by gothic ignorance. When once 
the polite arts begin to decline, there ſeems to be a 
ſecret force which drags them along, and deſtroys 
chem totally, Tully obſerved very juſtly, that as 


all the ſciences bear a near relation to one another, 


the inſtant any of them is preyed upon by bad Taſte, 
the reſt ſoon feel the contagious effects of it, The 

ſame may be ſaid of the polite arts. 2 
Muſic, friend Iſaac, is almoſt as much depraved 
as. painting, in France. An attempt has been made to 
unite the Italian taſte with that of the French; and 
by this means neither good Italian nor good French 
muſic were made, The new operas exhibited daily 
are vaſtly inferior to thoſe of Lulli and Campra, 
'The French, ſpite of their prevailing paſſion for no- 
velty, are obliged to return to the ancient pieces. 
Phaeton, Theſcus, Armida, &c. charm the es 
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ay and af, are delighted with them. Pyramus and 
Tkiſbe, the Elements and the Interlude of the Maſes, 
are applauded by none but the lovers of novelty, 
who yet own that Lulli as ſuperior to the muſicians 
11 r r 
Iuſtrümental muſic is much more perfect in Paris 
than yocal : But we ought not to confider it as an art 
which owes its progrels to the French. Theſe only 
imitated the Ttalians; and, in order to reſemble 
tkeir model the more, they have even abandoned the 
French 'taſte. Le Clerc's ſonatas differ vaſtly more 
from Lulli's taſte and manner than from that of Co- 
relli. If thoſe muſicians who have compoſed pieces 
for the violin, had imitated the compoſers of the 
modern operas; and blended in every part the French 
taſte with the Italian, they would have produced 
very bad compoſitions; whereas, ſo long as the 
thall continue to follow the plan they havepreſcrib 
to themſelves, they will come very near to the great 
mafters, and perhaps equal them. There neverthe- 
fefs is reaſon to fear, that they will be forced to change 
thbeit Taſte; as many perſons begin to criticize thæir 
works, only beezuſe they are too muth in the Italian 
taſte, that is; "becauſe they are too good. 
The French” affert, that dancing is carried to the 
bigheſt pitch of perfection among them. Foreigners, 
on the contrary, pretend that we are not to call 
What we ſee on the opera- lage at Paris, dancing, 
but capering. Some perfons in this country are allo 
of the ſame opinion, they ſaying that Prevot dances, 
that Camargo jumps, and Mariette makes wry faces. 
Acccording to theſe people, there mult be in all things 
in order'to make them pleaſe petſons of judgment, 
an air of decency and modeſty. A woman who 
dances like a jumper or a vaulter, how ſurprizingly 
ſoever ſhe may fly, goes out of her character, awd 
cauſes more ſurpri ze than ſatisfaction. The dancing 
of Prevot gave pleaſure; Camargo's fing ralſed 
aſtoniſhment; but this aftoniſhment does not raiſe 
that ſoft attention in the mind, nor leave that ſecret 
| ay 114 content 
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eontent in the heart, with which Prevot's , 
content i th which Preve p 
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Such, friend Iſaac, is the taſte of the police art 
France Thou mayeſt judge how greatly they ar 
N within theſe twenty years, and the riſk they 
run of decreaſing perpetually. A circumſtance which 
may conſole the lovers of them is, that though they 
decay in Paristhey improve in ſome other-countries 
The arts and ſciences reſemble nature, the apparent 
joſſes of which give riſe to new productions. The 
Engliſh, the Germans, &c. improve from the nis- 
fortunes of the French, as theſe improved by thole 
of the Italians. When Petrarch, Boccace, Ariſtotle, 
Taſſo, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Correggio and 
'Titian flouriſhed, there was no one in Paris could be 
compared to thoſe great artiſts. The Italians; ſome 
time after this, had but perſons of an indifferent 
genius among them, whereas there then flouriſhed in 
France, Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Moliere, Mal- 
lebranche, &c. At the time we are ſpeaking of, 
the Engliſh had not yet ſeen their fir Iſaac Newton, 
their Locke, their Addiſon, their Pope, &c: They 
have had them; and the French now begin to have 
none but a Partaud, a Beauchamp, a Carfait anda 
Moubi. This circulation of the arts and ſciences 
ought to give the higbeft ſatisfaction to thoſe who 
conſider it az of all countries; and who attach them- 
ſelves to what is uſeful, where ever they meet with 
it. A Frenchman who has this way of thinking, 
enjoys, in the midſt of Paris, all the advantages 
ſound i countries where the ſciences are carried to 
the bigheſt degree of perfection: But few are able 
to make fo' judicious an uſe of their knowledge, 10 
mighty: is the force of prejudice. | 
Adieu, dear Iſaac; live contented and happy, and 
be fond of fuch writings only as are written with the 
' fourdeſt judgment. | 
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LETTER CXCVIL 


An account of ſome diſputes between the Moliniſts 
and Janſenifts with regard to the abbe Paris; the 
;"artifices made uſe of by each, to leſſen the 
"Sher aurhoricy and principles 
AARON MoXCECA to Isaac Ox1s, 
FT E R a multitude of diflicalties, I at laſt 
have ended. dear Iſaac, all the affairs I had 
in Paris. To morrow I fhall fet out for Marſeilles, 
where I expect to meet with a ſhip ready to fail for 
the imperial city. I therefore ſhall not be able to 
write to thee till I am arrived at Conſtantinople, where 
I hope to meet with Jacob Brito. By the laſt letters 
he wrote to me, I found that he was going to that 
city very ſoon, 11709 ri 
After a trobleſome but inſtructive voyage, we both 
ſhall. enjoy, in our native country, the charmin 
ſatisfaction of being among our relations, our friends 
and countrymen. We will i endeavour to improve 
by the reflections we have made on the manners, 
the cuſtoms, and character of the ſeveral nations we 
we have _ Thefe will be an ample field to 
us, and tly contribute to our improvement in 
philoſophy... We ourſelves are now ſcnfible of the 
great lengths to which mankind carry their preju- 
dices; and have ſeen the f:d effects of them in 
ſuch nations as were the moſt learned and civilized. 
Before I ſet out from Paris, one would have con- 
cluded that heaven thought fir to give me a final in- 
ſtruction, ſtronger than any I had yet met with; and 
which ſets, in its full and cleareſt light, knavery, 
inſincerity, ſuperſtition, enthhfiaſm, weakneſs, po- 
litics, fury and revenge. All theſe different paſſions, 
how oppoſite ſoever they may appear, are united 
on this occaſion; and had I fpent but one day in 
Paris, and been witneſs to an adventure which hap- 
pened a few days fince, this would have been reaſon 


enough 
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enough for me to moralize, all the remainder of my 


life, on the blindneſs of the common people, 


8 inſincerity of "thoſe" by whom they ate 
J have frequently ſpoke to thee of the Moliniſts 
the Janſeniſts, and the St. Paris of the latter. The 
preſent adventure relates to this pretented ſaint; 
and, in order to give thee a perfect idea of it, it may 
be proper to put thee in mind of the oppoſite fieps 
taken upon his account, by theſe two turbulent 


\ \ 


o 


n | 
Tue Janſeniſts, oppreſſed by the authority both 
eccleſiaſtical ' arid civil, and endeavouring to raiſe 
their drooping faction by ſome conſpicuous action, 
thought proper to have recourſe to miracles, in order 


to keep up the weakneſs of their devotees, and win 


over new adherents. They were no ways ſucceſsful, 
at firſt, with la Foſſe, a woman troubled with 
a bloody - flux; but abbe Paris was of infinitcly more 
advantage to them. He was one of their deéacons, 
whoſe life and death were edifying ; for which rea- 
fon it was judged, that he would be of great uſe to 
forward. their deſign. They therefore, * by their 
private authority, placed him in heaven; and, by 
their own power, not only aſcribed to him the giſt 
of * miracles, - but even cauſed, him to Mork "great 
numbers, The common people, who are always 
ſtapid, and for that reaſon 27 cheated, imme- 
diately fwallowed down this novelty, ran in crowds 
to this new. ſaint, and were perpetually imploring 
r TI OTreYY | 
The Molinifts, fearing that ſuch an abuſe would 
be attended with fatal conſequences, did not fail to 
oppoſe" it with, the utmoſt vigour, “ If we permit, 
{aid they, ouf enemies thus to acquire a right of 
ſeating \ themſelves in. heaven, and of working mi- 
racles, we ſhall no longer haue an opportunity of 
exclaiming againſt them as hereticks, Mis therefore 


abſolutely neceſſary, for the ſake of Moliniſm, aud 


eſpecially. for the intereſt of the Jeſuits, that abbe 


Faris ſhould be conſidersd as a ſubject of Ry 


r 
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and à fiend of bell; and, for this reaſon, we muſt 
aſſert roundly that all his virtues were fo many gri- 
maces, and mere juggler's tricks.” This made them 
exclaim againſt him every where. 

In the mean time the Janſeniſts aſſerted as ſtrongly, 
on the other hand, that he every day wrought the 
moſt. ſurprizing miracles; that he cured ſach Galas 
as Were otherwiſe incurable; that he reſtored ſight 


to the blind, hearing to the deaf, to the 


dumb, &c. and that he wrought all theſe miracles, 
by cauſing the diſeaſed perſons to dance, jump and 
„ in the ſame manner as muſicians, in Tealy, 
cure the bite of Tarantula, | 
The Moliniſts exclaimed ſtrongly againſt this 
groteſque manner of reſtoring health. They firmly 
aſſerted, that it was impoſſible for theſe miracles to 
be real, or elſe, that they were the work of the 
devil; abbot Paris making men fools and frantic, 
before he reſtored them to their health; and this 
manner of working a cure, by jumping and howling 
very much reſembled the agonies into which perſons 
poſſeſſed of the devil are thrown. | 
However, the Janſeniſts, ſpite of theſe objections, 
rſued their firſt deſign. 2 always ſtrongly aſ- 
erted, that the Deity was at Ji 
thought -preper ; that it did not become weak mor- 
tals to endeavour to ſearch into his views ; and that 
St. Paris, knowing the great fondneſe the French 
have for ſhews and dancing, wrought ſuch miracles 
as were apt to excite the curioſity of the people, and 


make an impreſſion on their minds. © As the ancient 


miracles are now grown out of uſe, ſaid they, they 
would not come into much vogue in this time; and 
it is very ſurprizing, as the Moliniſts imagine, that 
St. Ignatius made uſe of Virgil's verſes, to cure 
perſons poſſeſſed of the devil, they ſhould think it 
ſtrange — St. Paris ſhould employ ſome of la Ca- 
margo's unnatural ſteps , and ſome of Allard's 3 


* See Letter LVIII. + A female dancer inthe 
1 4 famous vaulter and repe-daacer. | 
diſtortions 


berty to act as he 
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diſtortions. It muſt be confeſſed, either that the mi: | 
racles wrought by the ſaints among the Moliniſts are ? 
brought about by the aſſiſtance of hell; or, it muft 
be granted, that the beatified Janſeniſts have no ö 


occafion for this aſſiſtance, fince the ſaints of both . ö 
parties equally make uſe of extraordinary methods h 
y 


to reſtore health.” | 
But theſe arguments made no impreſſion on the 


Moliniſts, who ſtill continue to inveigh ſtrongly p 
againſt" abbot Paris; whilſt the Janſeniſts on the : 
other hand, are inceſſantly publiſhing new miracles; l 
and the weak vulgar, who are made the dupes of any 8 
perſon who will attempt io impoſe upon them, have ct 
blindly followed the ideas Which the directors of b 
contortions - inſpired them with. Numbereſs mul: 0 


titudes of people were therefore crouding perpetually 
about abbot Paris's grave. Some howled in the & 
ftrangeſt manner, whilſt others danced and capered ; 0 
and ſome contented themſelves only with being the 5 
ſpectators of theſe extra vagancies: and the unworthy 7 
principals of all this farce, after diſturbing, in this 
manner, the minds of thoſe unhappy victims of 7 
fuperſtition, -enjoyed the exquiſite pleaſure of NN ir 
their impoſtures triumph, even before the eyes 0 

their afflicted enemie. 1 
However, they were not forgetful of their own 22 
intereſt; They flattered themſelves that the wild 5 
extravagancies of thoſe who made all theſe contor- 


tions would entirely deſtroy the credit of abbe Paris, be 
in the minds of all perſons who ſhould make any uſe A 
of their reaſon, Nevertheleſs, they were deceived | 
in their expectations. Superſtition and enthuſiaſm K. 


got, from the vulgar, among the great: and mul: w] 
titudes flocked to St. Paris's grave, in order to obtain |. 
the favour of heaven by his interceſſion. The holy g 
Janſeniſt acted, with regard to them, much after 

the ſame manner as aſtrologers, who, amidſt the great 
number of falſities vented by them, ſometimes hap- J: 
n to hit upon truths. Thus among a vaſt number 
of diſeaſed perſons who found no relief, ſome were 
found who, either by time, by mere chance; and 
poſſibly 


— 
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poſſibly by the force of their imaginations, were 


. 


cured of their diſcates, 


_ This was ſufficient to give a wonderful reputation 
to the patron of tlie caperers; and, from that inſtant, 
the aolt ſurprizing cures were aſcribed to him, 
though he generally failed on thoſe occaſions. When 
his adherents were rallied on that account, and they: 
were aſked why abbot Paris did not cure all perſons 
alike, they made the anſwer that it is given in all the 
religions where, the belief of | miracles is eſtabliſh- 
ed, iz. that thoſe who did not receive any benefit 
were not . endued with the faith requiſite on ſuch oc 
caſions. But Whence comes it to paſs, would they add, 
that multitudes have been ſo long diſturbed without 
receiving 9 benefit? This alio was imputed to 
thei: want of faith. By that means they were able 
to anſwer objections of every kind; and thereby the 
common people are made to {wallow down the groſ- 
lelt abſurdities. PART wy | Bas 
Thus the principles of the Janſeniſts grew into 
greater credit by the favour of theſe miracles, which 
grieved th: Moliniſts exceedingly, they were afraid 


that, mould the reputation of abbot Paris increaſe, 


it would be impollhle for them to cauſe to be receiv- 
ed, às articles of faith, two opinions of which they 
are extremely tenacious; Firit, That the Roman 
pontiff, realuns with judgment, even when he vents 
the greateſt abſurdities; and ſecondly, that his flip- 
per is ſacred; aud ought to be humbly kiſſed, even by 
the greatelt monarchs in the univerſe. For, ever 
nde the pretended miracles of abbot Paris, his ſlip- 
pers were become the rivals of thoſe of the pope of 
Rome. Ihe janicaiits ailerted, that the water in 
Which they had been dipped, Cured diſeaſes of every 
kind; aus the credit ot the Parihan flipper began 
to ruin that of the ſupreme pontift. Now in this 
conte!t, of, power byrween the two flippers, as the 
Jauleniſts had artfully got the ſtart, and prejudiced 
tae minds of the vulgar in their iavour, their intereſt 
ſecmed to be that ot heaven. 
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The Moliniſts therefore, ſenſible of the error they 
had commited, reſolved, at laſt, to employ force, 
to check the progreſs of the pretended miracles of 
the Janſeniſts. For this purpoſe they had recourſe 
to the ſubaltern pontiffs, over whom. they have a 


mighty aſcendant. The latter repreſented to the 


court, that it was greatly prejudicial to the intereſt 
of religion, to permit, in the midſt of Paris, and 


under the monarch's eye, fraud and impoſture to 


in this manner; and that it would be ſor 
the intereſt of the government, and even for that of 


the Chriſtian religion, to — with great ſeverity 


a parcel of people who fomented a ſet of dange - 

rous errors, which led directly to enthufiaſm. Ibe 

miniſtry, upon theſe remonſtrances, ordered the 

gate of the church-yard in which abbot Paris's grave 

was depoſited, to be walled up; by that means to 
ent the populace from flocking to it. 

This has been done ſome time ; However, it did 
not leſſen the number of the Enthufiaſts ; the tatters, 
the rags of the holy Janfenift, the water of the well 
belonging to the houſe he lived in, the bits of earth 
taken from his grave, and ſeveral other devout dain- 
ties of the ſame kind, having contributed but too 
mach to keep up the ſpirit of folly and ſuperſtition, 
Nevertheleſs the extravagancies of the partizans 
of the pretended faint have been carried to ſuch 
tengths, that ſeveral perfons of a certain rank have 
been undeceived; and in proportion as the reputation 
of this abbot, ever fince the ſhutting up of the 
church-yard where his grave lay, increaſed in credit 
with the vulgar, it diminiſhed very much in the 
minds of people who were leſs prejudiced, Some 
books publiſhed by the Janſeniſts, contained the life 


of the bleſſed Paris, with the hiſtory and ridiculous 


miracles of the p:incipal enthuſiaſts, have now com- 


| pletely opened the eyes of all perſons who were not 


quite out of their ſenſes; and the Jeſuits did not fail 
to embrace this opportunity, to give their enemies 
a mortal wound, and to render them highly contemp- 


tible in the eyes of all perſons of judgment. * 


d. 
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At the ſame time, to make them odious to the 
court, they cauſed their emiſlaries to ſpread a report, 
that abbot Paris's body was to be taken away, either 
miraculouſly, or by his enemies. Upon this all the 
entkuffaſts came forth, repeating their caperings 
and -howTings; when the common people, rouſed 
by theſe enthuſiaſtic expreſſions, roſe up in a tumul- 
tuous manner, flocked in crouds to the grave in 
queſtion, and made a ftrange tumult. | 
"During this kind of ſedition, which was owing 
to the knavery of the Jeſuits more than to the en- 
thuſiaſm of the 2 the Moliniſts enjoyed 
inexpreſſible ſatisfaction. They were fully ſenſible 
how much the mad extravagancies of their enemies 
were advantageous to them, and how eaſy it would 
be totally to deſtroy them; and they are too able 
politicians not to reap all the advantages poſſible from 
them, The Janſeniſts themſelves ſeem to ſecond 
their views, nothing being better ſuited to that pur- 
poſe than the vindictive miracle of the broken glaſs- 
windows, a mere ſchool-boy's trick; and the filly 
ſtep lately taken by a councellor of parliament, 
who” repreſented not long ſince to the king his pre- 
tended truth demonſtrated (Verite Demonſtree*®,) and 
who, as a reward for it, was thrown into the Baſtile. 
We therefore may naturally ſuppoſe, that the ene- 
mies of abbot Paris will, in a ſhort time, have all 
their wiſhes crowned, and that his devotees will be 
deſpiſed univerſally. | : 

How wide a field is opened to us for reflecti on on 
the weakneſs of mankind, and the villainy of thoſe 
who aboſe it! What are men, dear Iſaac? Crea- 
tures formed either to deceive or to bedeceived. A 
very few only know into what errors their fellow- 
creatures are plunged. How many weak people, 
how many knaves and cheats are there in compariſon 
of one true philoſopher and wiſe man? In all coun- 
tries there are perſons who anſwer to the Molmiſts 


The tzath of the miracles wrought by the interceſſien 
of the abbot Paris demonſtrated in oppoſition te the arch- 
biſhop of Sens, by Mr. Carre 1 Men geron. 
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and Janſeniſts in France, There are, in England, 
Proteſtants and Papiſts ; in Spain, prieſts and friars ; 
in Italy, ecclefiaſtics, and in Turky, derviſes. All 
the perſons in queſtion make uſe of religion for the 
12 corapaling of their ends; and abuſe too ſhameſully 
the ſacred name of the Deity, todeceive the credu- 
lous vulgar, and give a ſanction to things moſt re- 
pugnant to the law of nature. Why did not heaven 
(dear Iſaac) indulge weak mortals ſome infallible 
method to diſcover impoſtors, ſpite of their number- 
leſs diſguiſes, in the ſame manner as he has favoured 
the goldſmith with the load ſtone, to diftinguiſh 
gold from copper, notwithſtanding their reſemblance 
with regard to colour? i _ | 
Adieu, friend Iſaac; may thy days be paſſed in 
tranquility. I ſhall not write to thee any more. 
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„ LETTER W. 
Some obſervations concerning the proper admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, with reſpe& to human laws. 


AARON MoNCEca to JacoB BRITO. 
405 Paris, 


USTICE is exerciſed in France with pretty great 
prudence and wiſdom. Foreigners, indeed think 
that it is adminiſtred a little too lowly ; and that 
the formalities and procedures obſerved in it, give 
ſometimes great uneaſineſs, to the parties, and retard 
the difpatch of their affairs. But this dilator ineſs 
with which the French judges are reproached, would 
rhaps be extremely uſeful and neceſſary in many 
ourts of juſtice, wherein diſpatch in determining the 
moſt knotty points, afterwards gives riſe to involun- 
tary and pernicious errors. All men ought to be 
diftident with reſpect to their abilities. Magiſtrates 
ought to be ſtill more afraid of committing, errors, 
which are ſo muca the more dangerous in their con- 
kguences, a: they are covered with the ſpecious veil 


of equity. 
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I cannot but applaud a judge, who,. low in deter- 
mining, examines an affair on all fides, and conſi- 
ders it in every light; and fearing paſſions and pre- 


judices, ſeeks, by mature deliberation, and . orm 


of proceeding that appears ſlow, but at the ſame 
time prudent and wiſe, to keep clear of thoſe errors 
which commonly are inſeparable from too much haſte. 
Could all conteſts be ended the inſtant they hap- 
pen, I grant that it would be excellent to do this, 
But ſuch is the weakneſs of mankind, that there are 
few conteſts but have two faces, and which preſents 
them both to the eye: and when a perſon does no 
examine them attentively, he runs the hazard o 
falling into error, and of miſtaking falſhood for truth, 
There nevertheleſs is an exceſs which a magiſtrate 
ought to ſhun. There is a wide difference between 
indolence and a prudent dilatorineſs. When I am 
for having a judge take certain precautions before he 
determines, I do not mean that he ſhould ſpin out a 
law-ſuit ten years, and ſuſpend the definitive ſentence 
either through avarice or idle formalities. A ma- 
giſtrate may not imitate the ſudden deciſion of a 
Turkiſh Cadi ; and, yet, not copy after the avari- 
cious and flow method of a Norman judge, who fre- 
uently, by the number of needleſs formalities ob- 
frved by him, furniſhes the litigants with weapons, 
and gives them an opportunity of perplexing and con- 
founding the clearelt matters. Judges ſometimes do 
more harm than goed to juſtice. They become the 
inſtruments which chicanery employs to elude truth. 
The order which they obſerve in their deciſions is of 
greater. prejudice than confuſion and irregularily, It 
is not but they know evidently, that ſuch a conduct 
is repugnant to reaſon and even equity. This they 


are pertuaded of; and they are taught from their in- 


font years, that it frequently happens when a man 
follows exacily the rules preſcribed by law, that the 
higheft injuſtice is committed. Nevertheleſs, a ſu- 
perſtitious fondneſs for iil-placed formalities, but 
which augments the income of their employments, 
ſerves as an excuſe, and gives a ſanction to their error. 
H h 2 That 
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That perſon muſt be endued with good ſenſe and 
an extenſive knowledge, who can finda juſt medium 


between too great diſpatch, and a miſplaced obedi- 


ence to endleſs formalities. This is one of the prin- 
cipal qualities that forms the experienced and equi- 
table magiſtrate. It is as much required, in him, as 
that of knowing how far the 4 301] of the law ought 


to extend; and on what occaſions he may, and even 
- ought, to ſwerve from its dictates. This lat know-, 


 ledpe'is extremely eſſential, and difficult to be ac- 
quired ; for a magiſtrate ought not to deviate, but 
with the utmoſt precaution, from the laws and ordi- 
nances which ſerve as the baſis to the general deciſion 
of affairs. They ought to be much more ſacred than 
formalities ; the latter not having near ſo much in- 
fluence, - with regard to the maintaining of order in 
ſociety. When we have recourſe fimply to equity, 
and abandon the written laws, we run the riſk of 
falling into error, without being able ro know our 
miſtakes. This equity, which we imagine we follow, 
and whoſe voice we fancy we hear in the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of our hearts, frequently ſpeaks in an obſcure 
language, which our paſſions will not permit us to 
hear diſtinctly. Any perſon who looks into the Code 
or Digeſt, finds expreſsly there the will of the legiſla- 
tor; but we often ſee only, through the veil of pie- 
judices, what rectitude ſeems to diſcover to us 
Befides, it is difficult for a Judge not to be biaſſed 
by the ſolicitations and prayers of perſons for u hom 
he has an affection ; for which reaſon he ought, at 
leaſt, to be as much upon his guard againſt them, as 
"againſt his prejudices. Nothing can be of more dan- 
erous tendency to a judge than love or friendſhip. 
f he is defirous of ſecuring himſelf from thoſe two 
aſſions, he muſt have a ſure guice who may ſecure 
Eim from their attacks, and inceſſantly ſuggeſt to 
him the decree which he ought to pronounce. Now 
he always finds this decree, in an exact manner, in 
the body of written laws. Should he preſume to 
follow any arbitrary ones, it is impoſſible but he muſ 
' Geviate from the right path. Too many things con 


ſpire to miſlead him. It is incumbeut on him to be 
| 5 0. 
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on his guard both agginft himſelf, and againſt other 


ple. 

The poor have no other ſolicitors and pleaders but 
the Code and the Digeſt, which always pronounce 
in their favour. Whenever theſe are not attended to, 
what becomes of thoſe ill-fated people ? How will 
it be poſſible for them not to fall a victim to the chi- 
caneries of ſolicitors, and the captious arguments of 
lawyers; and yet, the firſt care of a judge ought to be 
that of protecting the weak from the mighty oppreſſi- 
on. The moſt eſſential duty,“ ſays an author of 
great reputation *, © and the moſt ſerious occupation 
of a magiſtrate, is, to prevent, as much as lies in his 
power, the poor from being oppreſſed by the rich; and 
always to maintain an equilibrium between the weak 
and the ſtrong. 'The view of moſt perſons who pur- 
chaſe employments in courts of judicature, 1s not that 
they may have an opportunity of doing juſtice ; but 
they only conſider the authority with which they are 
entruſted ; not remembring that they are not inveſted 
with it, in order that they may favour the great, and 
procure themſelves friends ; but, on the contrary, 
to oppoſe the injuſtice of the former, to protect thoſe 
perſons whoſe poſſeſſions they would unjuſtly ſeize ; 
to ſecure, from their fury, the great number of in- 
nocent victims, part of whom they ſacrifice to their 
ambition, and the reſt to their vengeance. That 
man, who is deſirous of becoming a judge, ought to 
weigh duly theſe ſeveral particulars ; and incaſe he 
does not find that he has courage or probity enough 
to be a judge on the terms above-mentioned, and 
conſequently not able to be, like the Roman Caſſius, 
the terror of the guilty, how exalted ſoever ; ſuch an 
one ought never to put on the judicial robe.Erudimini, 
qui judicatis terram, ne quando iraſcatur dominus, &c.“ 

If we were to examine, with a philoſophical eye, a 
great number of deciſions, which appear juſt at firit 
light, we ſhould diſcover, with aſtoniſhment, that a 
beautiful female pleader, a director, a friend or a 


* Amelot de la Houſſaie, Rem arq. Politiques & Hiſtoriques 
fur les annales de Tacite. Livr. III. Tom. V. pag. 192. 
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relation, have often more authority than Cujas, Bar- 
tolus, and du Moulin. Juſtice is @mmonly painted 
with a veil over her eyes. That goddeſs ought not 
therefore to diſtinguiſh between a Jew and a Heathen; 
or between a Janſeniſt and a Moliniſt. It would be 


\ . happy were this the caſe; but, unfortunately, that 


Deity ſometimes lifting up her veil, looks aſquint, 
and ſeems to be a coquet playing at blündman s. buff 

Enjoy thy health, excellent Brito, and expect no 
more of my letters. 


21 
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LETTER © 


An account of ſome natives of Provence who have 
excelled greatly in the polite arts. 


Is AAC Onis to AARON Mocca. 
Grand Cairo. 


Hope, dear Monceca, that my letter will find 
thee at Marſeilles. If thou makeſt ſome ſtay in 
that city, thou mayeſt therein ſee ſeveral things wor- 
thy of the curioſity of travellers; and which thou hadſt 
not time to conſider, when thou cameſt into France. 

Provence has given birth to many great men both 
in the arts and ſciences. Some have had the good 
fortune to be known in every part of Europe: whilſt 
others, though perſons of the greateſt merit, have been 
famous only among their fellow citizens. 

A merchant of Provence, a perſon of genius and 
good ſenſe who have lived ten years in Grand Cairo, 
and in whoſe company I am very frequently, has 
ipoke to me often of many illuſtrious Literati, who 
are almoſt unknown in the republic of letters, becauſe 
they never publithed any compoſition. 

At the head of theſe Literati he placed the late Mr. 
de Maſauge, a friend of the late Peireſc, whoſe life 
is extant, written by Gaflendi. 

He likewiſe had an infinite eſteem for the late Mr. 
Boyer d' Aiguilles, an able magiſtrate, who was de- 
puted by the parliament of Provence to deſire the 
removal of the firſt preſident; in which affair he 

- | ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded, ſpite of the obſtacles thrown in his way. 
Tournefort has given the elogium of this learned gen- 
tleman, in the beginning of his travels; and juſtice 
has been done to his ſhining qualities, in the anti- 
quities of the library of St. Genevieva. He had gi- 
ven an antique ſepulchre to this library, and it: has 
been engraved with the reſt of the curioſities found 
there. This magiſtrate was ſkilled in all the polite 
arts and ſciences, and poſſeſſed every ornament of 
the mind. He had formed a cabinet of very fine 
pictures, which were engraved under his directions, 
and publiſhed ; they —— of 100 large plates. 
He himſelf deſigned the frontiſpieces to thoſe volumes. 
This merchant of Provence ſpoke to me likewiſe 
of two perſons who are till living. The firſt is a 
noble rhetorician, named Bougaret, He is writing 
the hiſtory of the illuſtrious men of the province in 
which he was born ; and his work will give him a 
place among the moſt learned men of his country. 
The ſecond (Chalamont de Viſclede) has publiſhed 
ſome poems which have met with a very favourable 
reception from the public. - This author is as much 
diſtinguiſhed for his probity and integrity as for his 
genius. Affable, humble and modeſt, Ke poſſeſſes a 
great number of qualities which are almoſt unknown 
to men of letters. If thou makeſt ſome ſtay in Mar- 
ſeilles, I would adviſe thee to get acquainted with 
this valuable man; and he doubtleſs will introduce 
thee to all perſons of merit, | 
Provence, dear Monceca, has given birth to many 
perſons well ſkilled in the polite arts, who have made 
as conſpicuous a figure as the two learned magiitrates 
above-mentioned. Thou certainly haſt heard that 
Puget, that famous ſculptor, was a native of Mar- 
ſeilles; but thou doſt not know that ever there was 
ſuch a man as Verier. This Verier was a diſciple of 
Puget, and carved as many fine pieces as his matter, 
but then he never quitted the province he was born 
in. He did not make his appearance on the great 
theatre ; he did not work for the court ; ſo that his 
merit was known only to ſome of his countrymen, 
Fauchier 
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Fauchier was as great a painter as Rigaud; and 
perhaps it would not be an untruth to ſay that he was 
as noble a one as Vandike. I ſaw two portraits of 
his painting, which are worthy of being placed, with 
a peculiar diſtinction, in the choiceſt cabinets. This 
great painter never had any reputation; at leaſt, it 
was cenfined wholly to his native province, which he 
never quitted. | 

It is not always to merit, friend Monceca, that we 
ought to aſcribe the fame a man has got in the world, 
chance often contributing greatly to it. How many 
illuſtrious genius's, learned men, fine painters, great 


ſculptors, and excellent architects have been unknown, 


for want of meeting with ſome favourable opportu- 
nity of diſplaying their knowledge and talents to all 
Europe. Many a man will never be ſpoke of, mere- 
ly becauſe he was born in Sens or Caſtelane, who 
would have been daily honoured with the higheſt 
elogiums, had he been ſo happy as to have been a na- 
tive of London, Paris, or Amiterdam, where he 
very probably might have made himſelf. known. 
I conſider all men as ſo many players. Thoſe who 
inhabit towns which lye at a great diſtance from court, 
are ſtrolers. The public knows nothing of them; 
nor would they ever hear of ſuch perions, unleſs 
chance ſhould happen to bring them upon the ſtage in 
Paris. 
Thou doubtleſs haft obſerved, dear Monceca, in 
thy travels, that there are, in all countries, many ve- 
ry valuable perſons; and that a man of letiers, 
though he may not be well known to the public, 
ought not to be leſs eſteemed on that account, En- 
deavour therefore, if the contrary winds keep thee 
ſome days in Marſeilles, to get acquainted with all 
erſons of merit; and the moment thou art arrived 
in Conſtantinople, let me hear from thee, and from 


Jacob Brito. | 
Adieu, dear Monceca; may the God of our fathers 


ſhower down hi» choiceſt bleſſings upon thee. 
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